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fire Marshal Scott 
Tells How Canada Is 
Preventing Sabotage 


Describes Various Ways in Which 
Enemy Agents Try to Destroy 
Industrial Property 


LOSSES ARE FEW IN CANADA 


Prompt Action Taken at Outbreak 
of War Against German and 
Italian Sympathizers 


Rules which should be taken to pro- 
ct both industry and essential services 
against sabotage attacks by Nazi and 
Fascist agents and sympathizers were 
siven by W. J. Scott, fire marshal of On- 
tario, in an address to the Ohio State 
Safety Congress in Dayton. These he 
summarized as follows: 

“Guard against the enemy agents among 
the plant personnel for labor _ sabo- 
tage was extensively used in the last 
war and is being tried again now, par- 
ticularly in labor unions where Commu- 
nists have gained a degree of leadership 
or influence. The attack may be against 
the expert personnel of a war industry 
by bacterial infection, spreading disease 
germs Or using poisonous substances. 
“Arson, coupled often with explosion, 
sone of the most effective methods of 
causing widespread destruction. Every 
precaution should be taken. To ensure 
that the fire or explosion may be more 
destructive, the saboteur may try to 
hinder or lessen the fire protection fa- 
tlities.”” Numerous other precautions 
were mentioned and each of the items 
listed here were subdivided in consider- 
able detail, 

Available Insurance 

Since the war started last year fire 
insurance companies in this country have 
been offering two types of protection to 
owners of fixed property; one, so-called 
bombardment insurance, covering against 
physical damage due directly to enemy 
ation by artillery, air bombing and the 
like, and two, warlike malicious mischief, 
nsuring against physical damage only 
caused by saboteurs, spies and other 
agents of enemy nations. 

This latter is not called sabotage in- 
‘irance as enemy agents do many things 
lot causing actual physical damage, such 
i fomenting strikes, slowing down pro- 
luction, ete., which are not insurable. 
Consequently, in the United States sabo- 
lage insurance as such cannot be pur- 
thased, but owners and operators of in- 
dustrial plants handling national defense 
work are purchasing this broad form 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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T= SELECTION of this slogan— 
with all it implies—for the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the convention in Buf- 
falo is extremely timely. Agents 
who live up to this theme are ren- 
dering a service in keeping with 
the present emergency. Property 
owners can feel complete confi- 
dence in placing their business 
with such agents. 
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A Lost Policy 


Back in 1916 we issued a $2,500 policy on ar tinois man, 
who paid his premiums regularly until 1930, when the insur- 
ance lapsed for non-payment of premium. Thereafter we heard 
no more from him, and the records were marked that the policy 
continued under automatic extension to March 8, 1942. 


In December of 1939 our claim department, reviewing a 
list of the death claims of another company, found this man’s 
name listed, inquired, and found him to be our policyholder. 
He had died in April of 1939. Still under the protection of the 
extension feature, the $2,339 due was paid to his estate. 


Why had we had no claim presented to our company when 
the other company had received one? During the years between 
lapsation and death the insured had gone insane, his beneficiary 
had died, the policy was lost. The estate knew nothing of the 


existence of the insurance. Inter-company cooperation revealed 


the claim. 
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National Ass’n Meets 
In Philadelphia and 
Finds Theme There 


City of Independence Hall and Lib- 
erty Bell Host to Nation’s 
Fieldmen 


SOUNDS PATRIOTIC NOTE 


Big Tribute to Dr. Huebner; Unusu- 
ally Large Number of Speakers; 
Women Prominent 











By Clarence Axman 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26—It is fitting 
that the fifty-first annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers which has as its theme, “Ameri- 
can Life Insurance—The Epitome of Our 
Democracy,” should be held in Philadel- 
phia, home of Independence Hall, wher 
the greatest early events in American 
history transpired, where Benjamin 
Franklin, apostle of thrift and most 
prominent of America’s early insurance 
sponsors lived and where the Liberty 
Bell is a shrine. And the main conven- 
tion opened on Wednesday morning in 
a blaze of pageantry. 

Historic Setting 


On the stage of Academy of Music 
was the cadet band of the John Wana- 
maker store, gaily uniformed, and an 
impressive male chorus. Florence Kirk, 
operatic soprano and Edward Roeker, a 
baritone from the radio world, sang in- 
dividually and then joined the chorus 
and the band in the singing of America. 
Later, a backdrop of Independence Halli 
was used, while Miss Anne Freeman, 
Philadelphia’s Miss Hospitality, wearin. 
Colonial costume including white wiz, 
welcomed the convention to Philadelphia 
and then presented the guests from dit- 
ferent associations. 


Of decided interest also was the fact 
that the main convention was being heli 
in historic Academy of Music, which was 
opened in 1857 and not only has been 
the home of the Metropolitan Opera, 
but of other grand opera organizations 
as well as the place where the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra gives its concerts. And 
it also has been the scene of national 
political conventions. In it Grant re- 
ceived one of his nominations for Presi 
dent. With one exception every Presi- 
dent over a long period of years has ap- 
peared at one time or another on the 
stage of the Academy of Music, the ex- 
ception being Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who for some reason or another has not 
been on its stage. 

Flock of Events 
The main convention followed a flock 


of other meetings, lunches, breakfasts 
and dinners which have had the visitors 


on the go since last Sunday. Thess 
meetings or conventions have included 
the all-day meeting of the General 


Agents and Managers Section and what 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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| 
CHOSEN FOR EXTRA PROTECTION | 
[ t | A | | 
ONUIMENIa: AMET Can § 
| 
| 
|. Preferred Class rates on a full line of ten contracts. 
| 
2. Originators of the Family Income Policy — also complete Family | 
Protection rider for almost any policy. | 
3. Extra-Protection “Business Policy” providing to Age 65 an average 
of about one-third more than the usual amount of insurance per pre- 
mium dollar. 
4. Term Additions plan—without evidence of insurability—providing | 
an average of $100 of extra protection for every $1 of dividend. | 
J. Twenty-Year Term policy with reduced rates for first 5 years—con- 
vertible during first 15 years. 
6. Change-of-Plan privilege permits Endowment and Limited Pay pol- 
icyholders to reduce premium to lower than Ordinary Life premium 
as of original age—regardless of health or insurability. Limited Pay 
policies contain guaranteed Endowment option. 
7. Unique Educational Income Agreement automatically insures stu- 
dent beneficiary at no extra cost. 
8. Monthly premiums on all plans. 
9. Protection for every class of risk—preferred, standard, and sub- 
standard up to 2!/4 times standard mortality. 
10. For retirement protection: Optional Retirement Annuity and Ad- 
justable Income Endowment giving complete flexibility to meet un- 
known future conditions. 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ADOLPH A. RyYDGREN, President 
OPPORTUNITIES are now open in West Virginia, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
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Compensation Plan for Agents Propose 
By National Association Committee 


Tentative Recommendations to be Made to Life Agency Officers Next 
Month by Ray Hodges’ Committee; Modifies First Commissions and 
Renewals With Service Commission for Life of Policy 


Philadelphia, Sept. 23—The question 
of future compensation for insurance 
agents was discussed at meeting of Na- 
tional Council of National Association 
of Life Underwriters meeting Monday in 
Philadelphia at annual convention. Ray 
Hodges, Ohio National, Cincinnati, chair- 
man of National Association’s agents’ 
compensation committee which is in con- 
ference with companies’ committee, 
chairman of which is M. Albert Linton, 
president Provident Mutual, reported to 
the National Council. 

Recommendations Which Will Be Made 
‘ to Agency Officers 


He said that these are some of the 
recommendations which will be made 
to Life Agency Officers meeting in Chi- 
cago next month: 

Some slight adjustment in first year 
commissions, 

An increase in second and possibly 
third year renewal commissions. 

An adjusted service and conservation 
commission from the 4th to the 10th 
year inclusive. 

A permanent but non-vested reduced 
service commission after the tenth year, 
payable as long as the policy is premium- 
paying. 

Soine satisfactory form of contributory 
pension plan guaranteeing an adequate 
retirement pension at 65. 

A form of added compensation for the 
new man in his earlier years. Of course, 
in the case of the mature, veteran agent, 
he will be given the option of continu- 
ing his present plan of compensation or 
changing to the new one. 

Mr. Hodges concluded by saying: 
“Your committee promises this: within 
thirty days you will have positive action 
on this, the solution of one of the major 
problems of the agent. The wheels are 
now moving, and they won’t stop, until 
we have a definite answer.” 

Reads Results of Questionnaire 


Answered by Fieldmen 


Earlier this year the National Asso- 
ciation’s compensation committee sent to 
all of its members a questionnaire. The 
committee later prepared a series of over 
fifty charts analyzing the replies to this 
questionnaire in detail, Some facts about 
compensation developed in the survey 
follow: 

_ Men entering the business take a loss 
in income received during their first four 
or five years compared with their previ- 
ous earnings. It takes almost twenty- 
five years for the Ordinary agent to 
reach his peak from the standpoint of 
income, including, of course, his re- 
newals, 

More than 44% of all men reporting 
stated that they received all of their 
1938 and 1939 incomes from their com- 
pany. The Ordinary agent received 
more than 75% of his income from his 
own company; 10% from other life 
companies; 5% from the general insur- 
ance business and 10% from outside 
sources. This considerably reduces the 


value of the charts released by TNEC, 
which showed merely the agents’ earn- 
ings may be low, but they are not so 
low as TNEC tried to point out. 

Of those Ordinary agents who an- 


swered the questionnaire 33% earned 
less than $2,000, 55% less than $3,000, 
and 70% less than $5,000. 

Income Facts 

Here are some facts on income of 
men who entered the business in 1937 
and 1938; in other words new men. Be- 
tween 15% and 20% of the gross income 
of the Ordinary agent in his first year 
in the business is derived from sources 
outside the insurance business. Men re- 
cruited in 1937 showed considerably bet- 
ter gross and net income from life insur- 
ance and all sources in 1938, their first 
calendar year, than was shown by men 
recruited in 1938 during their first calen- 
dar year. 

Mr. Hodges continued: 

“Now, let’s glance at what the agent 
looks forward to upon retirement: what 
he wants in the way of income when his 
best earning years are over: 

“An overwhelming number favor a 
company pension plan for fieldmen. 
Ordinary agents were 14 to 1 in favor 
of it. Industrial agents were more than 
100 to 1 in favor. Managers were 29 to 
1 in favor. General agents voted 8 to 1, 


supervisors 14 to 1 and superintendents 
58 to 1. 

“Of all men answering, 29.1% said 
their companies had already established 
some form of pension or retirement plan 
for their fieldmen. This favorable figure, 
however, was due to large number of 
Industrial agents, managers and super- 
intendents now enjoying such a plan. 

“A remarkable fact disclosed in the 
study was that 82% of the Ordinary 
agents and .89% of general agents do 
not have any sort of company retire- 
ment or pension plan although in some 
cases the company itself has some form 
of pension plan for its own employes. 

“As to type of company pension plans 
now in force about one-half were on 
contributory basis and half on a non- 
contributory basis.” 

Social Security and Pension Plan 

Further facts given include these: 

Of all types of agents replying 71% 
were not eligible for Social Security 
benefits. In this class were 95% of the 
Ordinary agents, 

Asked if the agents “would prefer a 
company pension plan to Federal Social 


Security benefits,” 88% said they would 
favor a company pension plan. Mr. 
Hodges continued: “Let’s lock further 
into underwriters’ reaction to Social Se- 
curity vs. a company pension plan as 
expressed in their answer to ‘Would 
you prefer a combination of Federal 
S. S. benefits and a company pension 
plan?’” 

Of the number who are eligible for 
S. S. over half favor a company plan; 
almost all the rest favor a combination 


of the two, and a scattered few favor 


S. S. as opposed to company plan. “This 
is particularly significant in view of the 
fact that these men already have §, S.,” 
he said. “Preponderance is of course 
much greater in favor of the company 
plan in case of those not eligible for 
Social Security.” 

Mr. Hodges said that 17% of all field- 
men stated they entered the business on 
a part-time basis before going into full 
time. 

After Mr. Hodges concluded his re- 
port President Zimmerman discussed the 
subject of compensation at some length, 
and then turned the discussion over to 
the meeting. 





Agents Compensation Principles 
Favored by National Ass’n ‘Trustees 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24.—These are min- 
utes adopted by the National Associa- 
tion’s board of trustees at its meeting 
Tuesday : 

“The committee representing the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
has given serious study to this very 
complicated problem as has a like com- 
mittee on compensation by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and we 


commend both for their diligent efforts 
to find a solution. 

“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has concluded a survey on 
agents’ compensation. This very defi- 
nitely establishes the fact that our mem- 
bers are in favor of a revised scale of 
commission and service fees for the con- 
servation of the business together with 
an old age retirement compensation plan 
commensurate with present day condi- 


Life Institute Preparing Radio Spot 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25—Holgar J. 
Johnson, president Institute of Life In- 
surance, told the national council of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers that the new Institute is preparing 
a radio spot announcement and _ local 
associations of life underwriters will co- 
operate. The time will be paid for. 

Mr. Johnson said that if seventy-five 
or more associations are willing to pur- 
chase fifteen minute programs on the 
air they will be prepared under pro- 
fessional auspices and number up to 
thirteen. In other words, thirteen weekly 
programs of fifteen minutes each. 

The cost of preparing and the tran- 
scription of the programs will be borne 
by the Institute, but, as before stated, 
the general agents must contribute part 
of the cost of the broadcasting itself. 

Mr. Johnson said there had been some 
criticism by both newspaper and radio 
people that life insurance business wants 


too much service for nothing. He added: 
“Public relations is dealing with things 
as they are and not what you think 
they should be.” 

Another new service which will be 
inaugurated is the starting of a monthly 
press sheet now getting under way. It 
will be entitled “Life Insurance News 
Data.” Originally, it was intended to 
send this to 10,000 newspapers—3,000 
daily and 7,000 weekly. 

Mr. Johnson said the suggestion had 
been made that wherever there are local 
life associations which have an active 
public relations committee or other 
members who can take the responsibil- 
ity of distributing these news sheets 
direct to newspapers, that should be the 
distribution in those communities. Fur- 
thermore, the Institute is to get out a 
sheet of filler material which newspapers 
will want to plug smal! holes in their 
columns. 


tions. The constantly increasing demands 
for skilled and continuous service to 
policyholders and their company be con- 
tinuously compensated. 

Want Prompt Action 


In order to make the business of 
selling life insurance attractive to men 
of intelligence and ability and in order 
to hold such men in the business the 


National Association of Life Underwrit- 

ers believes it to be necessary that the 

companies take prompt action to rem- 
edy an increasingly acute situation 
Principles Favored 

Such action would have the effect 
of bringing in a better type of agent 
and in supporting the progressive edu- 
cational work which has been done by 
the institution as well as all other col- 
lective efforts to better serve policy- 
holders and the general public. To this 
end we, the board of trustees of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, request that the life insurance com- 
panies adopt plans of agents’ compen- 
sation within the following principles: 

1. That compensation be redistributed 
in such a way as to give greater 
reward to the permanent agent wh 
writes business of good quality. 

2. That a service fee be provided dur- 

ing the life of each policy and dur- 

ing the continuance of the service of 
the producing agent. 

3. That there be provided a standard- 
ized and contributory retirement life 
income plan for agents reaching 2 
specified age and a specified length 
of service. 

It is therefore recommended that the 
president be empowered to appoint a 
committee to represent the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to co- 
operate with the committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau to 
complete plans at the earliest possibl: 
moment to make the above recommen- 
dations effective 
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Patterson Suggests 
Writing Congressmen 

WOULD SHAKE OFF LETHARGY 

Time for People on Menneul What They 


Believe Is Right from Those En- 
trusted with High Office 





Philadelphia, Sept. 24.—Tell your con- 
gressman what you believe he should 
do, or not do; not in a weakly worded 
telegram, but in a carefully considered 
letter, was the suggestion presented 
forcefully by Alexander E. Patterson, 
vice-president Penn Mutual, to the Na- 
tional Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Patterson was invited to speak 
on common problems of home office and 
field but he chose to dwell on what he 
said he considers “the number one prob- 
lem confronting all of us today within 
and without the life insurance business; 
namely, “America.” 

He said one should make no mistake 
concerning the serious threat that has 
been made against the United States, de- 
claring that “We are in an emergency 
that requires the best minds, the most 
consummate courage and the best effort 
that is within each and every one of us 
if we are to survive as a democracy of 
Ire¢ people.” 

Views Should Be Expressed 


Mr. Patterson mentioned that many 
people will ask what they, personally, 
can do. His reply to such a question 
was: “You can do a very great deal 
about it if you will interest yourself in 
the matter of what is going on in your 
local, state and Federal governments. 





Agent’s $4,000,000 Year 
At the Million Dollar Round Table 
annual meeting this week members 
said that Max Matusoff, Mutual Ben- 
efit, Cleveland, had had a $4,000,000 
year, 











Let us take the time from our daily 
task and let us urge others to do the 
same, in bringing forcefully to the at- 
tention of our representatives in gov- 
ernment our views on what we think 
should be done and how it should be 
done.” 
Telling Wrong People 

Instead of following that procedure, 
most people do practically nothing ex- 
cept tell a few friends how they feel. 
That’s telling the wrong group, declared 
Mr. Patterson, who added that we should 
get our story over where it counts. He 
continued, noting that most people don’t 
even know the name of their represen- 
tative in Congress. Then he said: “Let’s 
change all this. Let’s tell them what we 
want done and if they don’t measure 
up, let’s get some representatives who 
do. Let’s have men representing us in 
government who want to give more to 
their country than they can get out of 
it. Let’s have more patriots and fewer 
politicians. Let’s not suffer the fate of 
France. That it ‘can’t happen here’ we 
don’t believe any more; that it ‘mustn’t 
happen here’ is your responsibility and 
mine.” 

Three Things Demanded 

Mr. Patterson quoted from the amend- 
ments to the Constitution known as the 
sill of Rights and made a plea for their 
preservation. Then he said: “Unless I 
am very much mistaken you and I want 
three things above all accomplished in 
the shortest possible space of time. 
First, we want adequate and modern 
national defense. 

“Secondly, let’s keep politics and poli- 
ticians gut of our national defense pro- 
gram. It is time that we let our repre- 
sentatives in government know that, in 
this present emergency, we won’t stand 
for that. Let’s tell them what we think 
about it and keep on telling them in 
the most direct manner possible. 

“Third, to that small minority of those 
who have come here from other coun- 
tries and who would fashion our govern- 


Radio Projects Committee Recommends 


Use of Scripts and Transcriptions 


The special radio project 
that was presented to the board of trus- 
tees at its St. 
ferred to the committee on radio projects 


of the National Association for examina- 


proposed 


Louis meeting was re- 


tion and discussion. John D. Moynahan 
reported as chairman of this committee, 
a major project of which has been a 
survey, sent to a cross-section of local 
associations, to determine what use has 
been made of radio by local units and 
what the occasions of use of radio have 
been. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
associations answering the questionnaire 
have sponsored or been identified with 
radio programs during the past three 
years. 

As a result of this survey, combined 
with the committee’s own researches into 
the field of radio broadcasting and the 
experience of the National Association, 


the committee recommends the following 
things: 

“That a series of scripts, dramatic and 
otherwise, be prepared for the use of 
local associations. 

“That a series of transcriptions, em- 
bodying the experience that the National 
Association has had heretofore on tran- 
scriptions, be prepared for the use of 
local associations. 

“That a series of one-minute ‘spot and 
short announcements’ be prepared for 
local association use, 

“That serious and detailed considera- 
tion be given to the establishment of a 
network broadcast on life insurance, 
sponsored by the institution. 

“That a copy of the result of the com- 
mittee’s survey be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Institute of Life Insurance 
for their guidance in preparing any pro- 
grams that may have association outlets 
or tie-ins.” 





Ralph Sanborn Has Evolved 
His Own Formula for Simplicity 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25——Some trials of 
a specialist in business insurance were 
related by Ralph Sanborn, Boston, as- 
sociate general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, who spoke on that subject Wed- 
nesday at the Seminar Session. For 
more than eight years after Mr. San- 
born entered life insurance he special- 
ized. Of that experience he said: 

“If you enjoy roller-coasting, ride the 
precarious pitch-and-toss of such a spe- 
cialization. The thrills are similar. To 
put it another way, catching hold of the 
tiger’s tail is play-pen stuff for baby 
compared to the violent gyration on the 
back of that behemoth—specialization in 
business life insurance. 

“Business life insurance is profitable. 
You must obtain your fair share of it to 
average up the smaller cases that involve 
less commissions and larger efforts. Equip 
yourselves to recognize the needs and 
to advance the sale within the precincts 
of your abilities. Prepare yourselves, on 
the other hand, to turn to your general 
agent or some other competent associate 
for assistance on the inevitable techni- 
calities of the sale. You just can’t prac- 
tice them often enough to keep them 
fresh in your mind.” 


Let’s Do Business 


Mr. Sanborn’s catechism has been sim- 
plicity—in the sale of business insurance. 
he says: “The needs are simple. The 
policies with which to protect the needs 
are simple. I might even say that the 
prospects themselves are simple. 

“To quote a slogan which I created 
for another use, it’s simply a case of 
doing this. In the presence of a busi- 


ness life insurance prospect keep saying 
to yourself, as if talking to the pros- 
pect, ‘You need it. I’ve got it. Let’s do 
business. Let an average life under- 
writer —that’s you and that’s me—be 
hornswoggled into a discussion of taxes, 
trusts and technicalities and he’s usu- 
ally bouncing over the peaks of the rol- 
ler-coaster but out of control. 

“Let’s reduce simplicity to a little for- 
mula that may help the memory: A 
stands for Accuracy. B stands for 
Brevity. C stands for Continuity. Now 
this can be a general sales formula, but 
I like it best as it applies to the solicita- 
tion of life insurance. The temptations 
to complexity are greatest there. 

Hew to the Line 

“Prepare for the approach, the inter- 
view and the sale with accuracy. And, 
B stands for Brevity. Remember—“You 
need it. I’ve got it. Let’s do business.’ 
Hew to that simple line and make the 
prospect hew with you. Prospects adore 
brevity. So do most life underwriters. 
But, brevity is a virtue and like all vir- 
tues it will shrivel if hidden in the 
shadow of neglect. If I may say that 
Accuracy is gold-um and that Brevity 
is platinum, then I certainly say that 
Continuity is radium. 

“Along your way to a bigger volume 
of varied production, be sure to take 
genuine delight in the daily bread of 
little, Ordinary cases as you get a con- 
trasting, pleasant surprise out of the 
occasional slice of cake which will be 
the larger case for a specialized need. 
And, to all of those prospects, keep say- 
ing, ‘You need it, mister. I’ve got it. 


,” 


Let’s do business’. 





ment after the dictatorships of certain 
European nations; and to those who are 
not in sympathy with Americanism as 
embodied by our constitutional form of 
government, I say, out with them and 
out in a hurry! This is no time for 
temporizing with that type of individual. 
Some call them ‘fifth columnists,’ but I 
have another word for them. 
Preach Americanism 
“Let us not be jittery; let us not be 


panicky. Let’s be Americans, sane, 
sound and sensible. But, let us do our 
part.” 


Mr. Patterson recognized that indi- 
viduals are bound to have conflicting 
views about details of national legisla- 
tion but, he implored, “Won't you please 
express your views in an articulate way 
to your representatives in Washington. 
You put them there, and if they are 
from your own district they know that 
you have the power to remove them. 


They will stop, look and listen when 
you write to them. 

“Then, there is over and above all, 
the spiritual side. Let us preach Ameri- 
canism if need be; let us challenge the 
philosophy of defeatism. The life under- 
writer is one of the few members of 
society today who preaches futurism 
and opposes defeatism. 

Present System Essential 

“You are selling the greatest form of 
security ever devised. But you and I 
can only progress and continue as we 
should like to, under our present sys- 
tem of government. That is the reason 
I say that our common problem today 
is ‘America.’ And let us, representing 
as we do, the institution of life insur- 
ance, not only render the highest type 
of service to our policyholders and the 
public at large, but remember first and 
foremost, always to be loyal, alert 
Americans.” 


Roosevelt in Letter of Regret 
Tells Importance of Agents 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25.—Paul Sanborn 
chairman of the program committee of 
the National Association of Life Under. 
writers, received this week a letter from 
President Roosevelt regretting his inabjj. 
ity to attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
on Friday. President Roosevelt wrote 
as follows: 

“Yours is indeed an important group 
You are in a peculiar position to h¢ 
familiar with man’s deep-rooted desire 
for protection and security. Your mem. 
bers deal with that desire at first hand. 

“Providing this security against old 
age, unemployment and illness has been 
and still is one of our major concerns. 
The National Association of Life Under. 
writers has played an important part jn 
the efforts of business to meet this need 

“IT hope you will have a_ successful 
conference and that from it will develop 
ways and means by which you can con- 
tinue to make constructive contributions 
to the life insurance field.” 


Elect P. O. Works Head 
Of Penn Mutual General 


Agents’ Association 
Philadelphia, Sept. 24—Philip 0 
Works, general agent Penn Mutual Life, 
Rochester, was elected president of the 
Penn Mutual Life’s general agency asso- 
ciation at a meeting in the home office 
in Philadelphia on Monday of thirty- 
four of the company’s general agents 
attending the convention of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters. 
Osborne Bethea, New York City, will 
serve as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Fred M. McMillan, Los Angeles, 
and J. N. McLean, Jackson, vice-presi- 
dents; Ben Hyde, New York City, treas- 
urer, and Gaius W. Diggs, Richmond, 
secretary. 








Clegg Urges Cooperation 
With Trust Co. Officials 


Cooperation with attorneys and trust 
officials to bring about the most econon- 
ical and effective transfer of life as well 
as property values will do much to in- 
fluence public opinion in the recognition 
of the professional character of the life 
underwriter’s services. ; 

Through cooperation with the trust ot- 
ficer, the element of salesmanship can 
be reduced to its more subtle form, that 
of indirect selling, and the underwriter 
is recognized as a consultant, rendering 
a professional service. Only thus will 
the underwriter escape the label oi 
“salesman,” said John W. Clegg, Jr. 
assistant trust officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania Co., at the Tuesday morning wom- 
en’s session of the NALU convention 


J. O. Todd Uses Settlement 
Options in Most of Cases 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26.— Settlement 
options are made use of in almost every 
case written by John O. Todd, of H. S. 
Vail & Sons, Chicago. In a talk made 
to the Million Dollar Round Table, to- 
day, Mr. Todd asked several hypotheti- 
cal questions and answered them, one 
of which follows: 

Question: Do you consider Settlement 
Options of great importance in making 
your sales possible? 

Answer: In ten years, by actual count, 
there have been only two cases that 
have gone through my office without the 
using of Settlement Options, exclusive 
of only such insurance as is trusteed 
by a corporate fiduciary. If insurance 
is sold on the basis of income desired 
to attain the specific objective of the 
buyer, the amount of the insurance pur- 
chased will inevitably be larger. € 
creation of the capital through the pur- 
chase of insurance is only half of the 
job. Conservation of that capital is the 
other half, and this can be attained 
only through the use of the Settlement 
Options. 
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PEOPLES’ INDEPENDENCE aitar ff 
of | 
oy! ff 
On July 4, 1776 a declaration was signed in Philadel- Ps 
phia, granting to the American people the rights of ba f 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH . .. FREEDOM OF PRESS | unday, ry, i, ay of ff 
... FREEDOM OF RELIGION. +4 Oh ff 
} 


This declaration can be summed up in two words— 
PEOPLES’ INDEPENDENCE. 


Today, you, the Life Insurance Underwriters, meeting 
in Philadelphia are carrying on that tradition by offer- 
ing the American people another practical kind of 
INDEPENDENCE .. . financial independence in the 


form o f Life Insurance. 


You have carried on this work effectively—but there 





is still much to be done in educating the American 4 e od K, & al i ne E i : r e 


people to the value of your services. WE COMPLI- 


MENT YOU ON YOUR SPLENDID WORK, and 
are confident that the inspiration received here will 
bear fruit and enable you to do even better in the 


INCORPORATED 1851 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


future. FRED H. RHODES, PRES. ° PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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New Educational Plan Proposed to 
Attract Young College Men 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24.—A joint meet- 
ing of life insurance executives and 
university and insurance teachers was 
held in connection with the National 
Association of Life Underwriters con- 
vention in Philadelphia Tuesday. The 
meeting resulted in the decision for the 
drawing up of a plan which will make 
the insurance business more attractive 
as a profession for college undergradu- 
ates. 

Alexander E. Patterson, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual Life and chairman of the 
committee from the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, which will put the plan 
in action, said that its objective is the 
completion of a specialized course of 
study for the undergraduate during col- 
lege years in contemplation of the con- 
tinuance of a special study for at least 
one year in life insurance home offices 
or in field work. 

“The best of this group,” said Mr. 
Patterson, “would be paid a wage during 
their year of post-graduate study, serv- 
ing an ‘interneship’ in the business. This 
is the first specific step made by life 
insurance to show undergraduates the 
possibilities of continuous employment in 


life insurance as a career. If the con- 
ferring committees can work out this 
plan as it has been visualized in our 
early discussions, it should go a long 
way toward bringing career men into 
the business.” 

“The life insurance business has 


lagged far behind other institutions in 
providing opportunities for worthy un- 
dergraduates,” said Mr. Patterson. “If 
this idea can be put into positive action, 
the industry should soon be on equal 
footing with other industries in this re- 
spect.” 


The Joint Committee 


Mr. Patterson announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Life Agency 
Officers’ group to confer with a sim- 
ilar committee of the American Associa- 
tion of University Teachers of Insurance 
in drawing up the plan. The insurance 
group will be composed of Grant Hill, 
Milwaukee, chairman; O. J. Arnold, Min- 
neapolis, and Cecil J. North, New York. 


Much Study Made of 
Local Associations 

The committee on local association ad- 
ministration has been concerned chiefly 
with carrying out the five projects pro- 
posed to and approved by the trustees 
at their December 1939 meeting. The 
report of this committee was made by 
Earl F. Colborn, chairman. First of the 
five projects referred to is the encour- 
agement of inter-association meetings. 
The idea of that form of meeting is 
taking hold and the committee is of the 
opinion that such meetings should be 
encouraged as a permanent feature of 
National Association policy. 

Promotion of the One Day Training 
Conference has been carried on ener- 
getically. The committee says that much 
work remains to be done before the 
idea of planned and organized training 
for new local association officials be- 
comes standard practice. 

Recognition certificates to presidents 
of local associations have been well re- 
ceived and the committee recommends 
that the practice of providing them be 
continued. The survey of local associa- 
tion administrations has proved to be 
of much value in preparation of the new 
Handbook. Preparation of a loose-leaf 
handbook of local association adminis- 
trations was completed by Executive 
Secretary Maxwell Hoffman and his 
assistants in time for this convention. 
Additional sections will be placed in the 
book during the coming year and some 
of those now in will be supplemented. 
The committee report made special note 
of the “personalized service” rendered 
by the national headquarters to officers 
of local associations. 


The university teachers’ committee is 
headed by Dr. Harry Loman, director 
of the graduate division, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, and includes Professor 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia, and Pro- 
fessor Edison Bowers, Ohio State. 

Participants in the meeting which 
launched the plan were Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, professor of insurance and com- 
merce at the University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. David McCahan, dean, American 
College of Life Underwriters; John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau; Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman of board, American 
College of Life Underwriters; James A 
McLain, president Guardian; Dr. Loman, 
George E. Lackey, Detroit, George A. 
Patton, vice-president Mutual Life; 
Joseph H. Reese, Philadelphia; Mr. 
North, Mr. Arnold; Joseph C. Behan, 
vice-president Massachusetts Mutual, 
and Mr. Hill. 





Business Life Insurance 


Called A Neglected Field 


Philadelphia, Sept. 23—Prospects and 
possibilities in the neglected field of 
business insurance were covered by 
Helen Summy in “Selling Business In- 
surance on Main Street,” her talk be- 
fore the Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table this afternoon, 

Using figures from several independent 
surveys, Helen Summy, an agent at St. 
Joseph for the Equitable Society, 
showed that a remarkably small per- 
centage of the 2,000,000 business units 
in the country have any business insur- 
ance. Most firms have fire insurance, 
but few have even been approached on 
key-man life insurance, although modern 
business requires that all risks of loss 
should be offset by some form of in- 
surance. 
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Million Dollar Men Visit Atlantic City 
And Have Session in Absecon, N, J. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25.—The Million 
Dollar Round Table before meeting in 
Philadelphia at the time of annual con- 
vention of National Association of Life 
Underwriters spent a day at Absecon, 
near Atlantic City. N. H. Seefurth, Chi- 
cago tax expert, was in charge of a 
session at Absecon which had largely to 
do with subject of prepared estates. One 
interesting discussion had a case for 
discussion which was summarized by one 
of the members in brief as follows: 

A business man named Smith needs 
cash in his estate for tax purposes, but 
cannot afford to buy life insurance per- 
sonally because the taxes would be so 


high that it would be too expensive. His 
financial set-up is as follows: 

Top normal income is $10,000 annu- 
ally. Of this, the normal and excess 
profits tax would be $5,000. Dividends 
received from the business are $5,000 
of which Smith’s share is $4,500. Per- 
sonal tax is $2,250, leaving a net income 
of $2,250 for which at $45 a thousand 





Close Scrutiny of Ethics 
Urged in Taggart’s Report 


The committee on business standards, 
of which Grant Taggart is chairman, 
said in its report that “Many of our 
troubles, on the one hand, and some of 
our responsibilities, on the other, have, 
as we feel, grown out of the fact that 
agents’ practices have been more than 
ever under scrutiny during the past year. 
Your committee has felt that there must 
be the closest possible hewing to the 
line in all questions of business ethics 
in life insurance selling, as a part of 
the general emphasis upon the necessity 
for and effectiveness of self-regulation. 


AGEN T 








he can buy $50,000 insurance. As Goy. 
ernment would take 50% for tax pyr. 
poses at time of his death, that woulg 
leave $25,000. 

In meeting the problem the corpora- 
tion establishes a stock bonus tryst 
making payments into the trust for key 
employes, including a son of the owner 
thereby taking advantage of the tax de. 
duction, and readjusting the corporation 
tax because funds paid into an em. 
ploye’s trust are deductible. Thereupon 
the trust enters a stock purchase agree. 
ment with the principal, insuring his 
life and taking the stock into the trust 
at the time of his death and putting 
cash into'his estate. 

Following the meeting members of the 
Round Table visited Atlantic City. 

On Monday the Round Table members 
were guests of James M. Stokes, Jr, at 
his Summer home in Bent Bridge, Med- 


ford Lakes, N. J 





Conservation Need Not Be 
Limited to Own Business 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24.—In the matter 
of conservation, the underwriter should 
go to any length to keep in force qa 
policy written by any good life insur- 
ance company, instead of being con- 
cerned only with renewal of personal 
business or his own company’s business, 
according to Stella G, Gibbs, manager 
of the women’s division of the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life, in her talk 
on conservation at the women’s session 
Tuesday morning. 

“The business that stays is the busi- 
ness that pays,” said Miss Gibbs, argu- 
ing for the field of conservation as a 
method of increasing income. All agents 
cannot be outstanding leaders in produc- 
tion of new business, but a high con- 
servation record offers another avenue 
for leadership and prestige-building. 

She does not believe that conservation 
begins when the policy comes up for the 
first renewal, but has its inception in 
the mind of the agent before he begins 
his prospecting for new business, for the 
prospect selected must qualify as a per- 
son who, barring unforeseen events, is 
likely to go through with a program once 
undertaken. 

“If we have pride in the institution of 
life insurance as a whole, real conserva- 
tion means telling any policyowner who 
wants to drop his endowment policy 
with one company to take a 20-pay or 
ordinary life with us, that he can make 
that change in his own company and 
show him how much he will save by so 
doing. 

“It pays to take time to explain the 
good points in any policy he now owns 
and if there are changes he wants made, 
offer to help him to get it done. You 
will find that you have either a poten- 
tial prospect for more insurance or 4 
center of influence, and in any case, 
you'll have an_ honest - to - goodness 
booster who will do you a lot of good. 

“A disgruntled policyowner, who has 
lost through lapsation because his agent 
failed to service the policy, or from ill 
advice in changing from one company to 
another, is the greatest competitor we 
have to battle in this business from 
which you and I make our living.” 





FLORENCE ROBINSON ATTENDS 


Florence Robinson of Windsor, Ont. 
president of the life underwriters ass0o- 
ciation of that city, which is directly 
across from the city of Detroit, is at- 
tending convention of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The ass0o- 
ciation has a large membership. 





SMITH ON COMMITTEE 


Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, Mich, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, has been 
reappointed chairman of the Ingram 
County Republican Committee. 
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Vice-President John A. Witherspoon 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26. John A. 
Witherspoon, general agent for the John 
Hancock at Nashville, 


jent of the National Association of Life 


new vice-presi- 


Underwriters, has been a trustee since 


1934 and is a past president of the 
Nashville Association of Life Under- 
writers. He is a member and former 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


After attending the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Mr. Witherspoon 
ioined the Prudential in 1922. He at- 
tended the life insurance school of the 
University of Pittsburgh two years later 
and became a million dollar producer. 

Mr. Witherspoon was appointed gen- 
eral agent for Pacific Mutual Life for 
middle and eastern Tennessee in 1931, 
with headquarters at Nashville, 
1936 he became general agent tor John 
Hancock in the same city. 


and in 





JOHN A. WITHERSPOON 





Eight New Trustees Elected 
_ After Exciting Balloting 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26—Most exciting 
National 
Underwriters this year was for trustees, 
eight being elected. They follow: Wil- 
liam H. Andrews, Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Herbert A. Hedges, 
Equitable of Iowa, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Earle H. Schaeffer, Fidelity Mutual, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; James E. [ 


election at Association of Life 


Rutherford, 
Penn Mutual, Des Moines, Ia.; Roy Ray 


Roberts, State Mutual, Los Angeles; 
Gale F. Johnston, Metropolitan Life, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Earl F. Colborn, Con- 


necticut Mutual, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Ray Hodges, Ohio National, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Others nominated, either by commit- 
tee or from the floor and who did not 
win were Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Metro- 
politan, Hartford; Clancy ID. Connell, 
Provident Mutual, New York City; A. 
Leroy Johnson, Sun Life, Jacksonville, 
and Edwin W. Baker, John Hancock, 
Louisville. 

30th Julian S, Myrick, New York, and 
John W. Yates, Los Angeles, withdrew 
as trustees. 


Robt. L. Jones Retires as 
Treasurer After 15 Years 


Philadelphia, Sept. 23.—After fifteen 
years of service as treasurer of the 
National Association, Robert L. Jones 
of New York resigned in presenting his 
report at this convention. Mr. Jones, 
a former general agent of the State 
Mutual in New York, recalled in his 


report that he has seen the association 
finances improve from a_ substantial 
deficit to a surplus of $50,000. In clos- 
ing his report and expressing apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation he had re- 
ceived from the many past administra- 
tions, he said: “Having reached a sur- 
plus of over $50,000 and served you as 
treasurer for fifteen years I now lay 
down the burden with a feeling both of 
satisfaction and regret and retire to the 
happy precincts of fond memories of 
associations with the wonderful leaders 
of a grand business.” 





The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was authorized by the trus- 
tees at its meeting on Sunday to employ 
a field secretary. 


Benj. Alk New Head of National CLU 


The new name of the National Chap- 
of Chartered Life Underwriters is 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. At the annual luncheon held 
in Philadelphia on Wednesday Benjamin 
Alk of New York was elected president. 


ter 


He recently retired as president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, Inc. Mr. AIlk. is 
an agent of Penn Mutual Life. He was 


elected a director of the National Chap- 
ter, CLU, in 1936 and was elected vice- 
president in 1939. 

John D. Moynahan, Chicago, was 
elected vice-president of American So- 
ciety of CLU. Edward A. Krueger was 
elected treasurer and Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan is again secretary. Mr. Moyna- 
han is manager, Metropolitan Life, Chi- 
cago. He has been chairman of a num- 
ber of sales organizations and meetings 
and has been active in both the Chicago 
Managers Association and Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Krueger is manager field service and 
underwriter of the State Life of Indian- 
apolis. He has been active in under 


writers associations for some years and 
has been a CLU since 1931. 


Directors Elected 


Directors elected for New England, 
New York and New Jersey district by 
the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters are Beatrice Jones, Equi- 
table Society, New York; M. Luther 
Buchanan, Massachusetts Mutual, 
ton; Maurice S. Tabor, Travelers, Buf- 
falo. Directors for the Middle Eastern 
district are R. Maxwell Stevenson, gen- 
o! 


Ros- 


eral agent, National Life Vermont, 
Pittsburgh; Ralph W. Hoyer, general 
agent, John Hancock, Columbus, and 


Frederick A. Savage, Jr., general agent, 
New England Mutual, Baltimore. 

Earl W. Brailey, retiring president, 
presided at the annual luncheon and re- 
ported that the membership of the 
American Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters is now 1,225. There are 
forty-six local chapters and ten com- 
pany associations. Mr. Brailey pre- 
sented to the luncheon meeting Franklin 
W. Ganse of Boston, oldest holder of 
CLU designation, and Sara Frances 
Tones, Chicago 


New President Long a Big Producer 
Trustee of National Ass’n Since 1934 Started As Clerk In Chicago Agency 


Philadelphia, Sept. 27,—The election of 
Harry T. Wright of Chicago as presi- 
dent of the National Association to take 
place later today will put at the head 
of the organization one of the biggest 
personal producers in the country. He 
advances from the vice-presidency which 
he held during the past year and before 
that was secretary. His life insurance 
career should be an inspiration to every 
agent in the country, especially those 
just starting. He has been paying for 
more than a million a year for nearly 
two decades. 

life insurance has been Mr. Wright’s 
entire business career. After leaving 
high school in Chicago he started in the 
cashier’s office of the Equitable Society 
at $40 a month. A natural salesman, he 
began personal production early. He 
took business courses in night school to 
better equip himself and during his bril- 
liant career as a producer has come to 
be looked upon as an expert in advising 
clients on the most intricate business 
and estate problems involving life insur- 
ance. At the eightieth anniversary of 
the Equitable Society he was selected 
by members of the Equitable’s Old 
Guard as the outstanding field represen- 
tative of his company. 

In addition to being a trustee of the 
National Association, Mr. Wright has 
been chairman of a number of its lead- 
ing committees including the important 





Walter E. Barton, Treasurer, 
Heads Big N. Y. City Agency 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26—Walter E. Bar- 
ton, who succeeds Robert L. Jones as 
treasurer of the National Association, is 


president of the C. B. Knight Agency, 


Inc., of New York City, general agents 





WALTER E. BARTON 


in Greater New York of the Union Cen- 
tral Life. This is of the largest 
arencies of the country and the leading 
office of the Union Central. 

\ native of Ohio, Mr. Barton joined 
the Knight Agency in 1913 doing field 
For many 


one 


and supervisory work. years 


he was assistant manager in charge of 


production and when the agency was 
incorporated in 1931 he became vice- 
president. He is a former president of 


the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City and has been active in 
National affairs for many 


years. 


Association 





HARRY T. WRIGHT 


membership committee. He is a former 
president of the Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association and a former chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table. 





CINCINNATI IN 1941 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26.—Next 
annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will be held in Cin- 
‘cinnati. Detroit had been a| 
strong contender. 





Grant Taggart, Secretary, 
Long Round Table Member 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26.—Grant Taggart 
was nominated for secretary by the 
Council of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters this afternoon. 

Mr. Taggart, for years a million dol- 
lar writer and former chairman of the 
Round Table, lives in Cowley, Wyoming, 





In his 


first ten months in business he paid for 
$700,000 on 257 lives. A leading producer 


for his company, the California- Western 
States Life, for twenty years, he is ac- 
tive in civic affairs and an able speaker 
Among his interests are Boy Scouts and 
the Mormon Church 
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Huebner Urges Spread of Education 
In Life Insurance Through Schools 


Both Advanced Vocational Training and General Courses 
for Laymen Proposed by Insurance Educator 
at Testimonial Dinner 


Sept. 26.—Calling 
life 
college 


Philadelphia, for 
widespread education in 
for laymen and 
school courses, as well as greater 


of advanced vocational training for un- 


insurance 
through high 


use 


derwriters, in the interests of improving 
the profession’s public relations, Dr. S. 
S. Huebner, foremost insurance educator, 
spoke at the fourteenth annual confer- 
ment exercises of the American College 
of Life Underwriters at Philadelphia to- 
night. 

The exercises followed the testimonial 
dinner honoring Dr. Huebner, who is 
professor of insurance and commerce at 
the Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and president 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

Dr. Huebner opened by expressing his 
appreciation for the testimonial dinner 
in his honor to the eleven organizations 
and associations which sponsored it. 

“In my work of teaching,” he said, “I 
am of course deeply interested in the 
progress of the activities represented by 
all of the associations and organizations 
sponsoring tonight’s occasion. All divi- 
sions and departments of the life insur- 
ance institution are vital as integral 
parts. But somehow, almost at the be- 
ginning of my teaching work 36 years 
ago, my attention was directed more 
and more to the needs of those repre- 
senting life insurance in the field, prob- 
ably because the other departments 
seemed so much more thoroughly or- 
ganized with respect to educational and 
personnel requirements. 

“The field force should be similarly 
organized because of its strategic im- 
portance in the life insurance set-up. 
This large force contacts the buying 
public, spreads the service of life in- 
surance to the millions of homes and 
business establishments, and advises and 
acquires the business upon which nearly 
all else in life insurance depends. In 
fact the public knows and looks upon 
life insurance essentially as it knows and 
looks upon the field representatives of 
life insurance.” 


Value of Education 


In observing the procedure of other 
departments of the life insurance busi- 
ness, he said it was very noticeable that 
great care was exercised in the selec- 
tion of new personnel with respect to 
general and special educational back- 
ground, aptitude for the work to be 
done, and promise of ability. There was 
a belief in the value of education of a 
comprehensive character, and a willing- 
ness to give the new appointee the bene- 
fits of an interneship as well as constant 
guidance along sound career-building 
lines. Moreover, there was a frank dis- 
position to contact with universities and 
colleges and to cooperate with the edu- 
cational system of the country to se- 
cure a personnel with specialized train- 
ing in the subject matter represented by 
the department. 

In view of the strategic importance of 
the underwriter, much depends upon the 
quality of the man-power composing the 
field force. The situation demands that 
there be a new approach to the problem 
of field personnel, a gradual reshaping 
of the plans of the past. 


Selection of Personnel 


Great emphasis should be placed on an 
intelligent selection of new personnel. 
This selection should emphasize good 
educational background, personality and 
iptitude for contacting the public, ability 
to absorb vocational training, and pre- 


paredness for the types of underwriting 
undertaken. Clearly the advanced under- 
writer needs to know more than just 
the principles and economics of life in- 
surance per se, and the principles and 
technique of selling. To be an advisor, 
arranging his clients’ financial programs 
for the future, he needs also to have a 
fair mastery of the business subjects 
closely allied with the life insurance 
service, namely Economics, Government, 
Business Law, Wills, Trusts and Estates, 
Taxation, Money and Credit, Corpora- 
tion Finance, and Investments. 

Although self-study will always be 
necessary to some extent, the business 
cannot be expected to conduct the higher 
education of its personnel in all of these 
subjects. Higher institutions of learning 
exist for this purpose. To this end the 
field department (just like other depart- 
ments in life insurance) should contact 
regularly with universities and colleges, 
and cooperate with the educational sys- 
tem of the country. 

The new and carefully selected ap- 
pointee should be given the benefits of 
a one year interneship, with reasonably 
assured compensation, as well as con- 
stant guidance thereafter along sound 
career-building lines. 


General Agent and Manager 


The general agent or manager holds 
a strategic position in the life under- 
writing world from the standpoints of 
efficiency of service, good public rela- 
tions, and the dignity and welfare of 
the life insurance institution, according 
to Dr. Huebner. He has been a vital 
force for good, and sometimes also in- 
difference, depending on the individual. 
It is he, chiefly, who selects the person- 
nel, and thereafter manages and directs 
it. Throughout the country, the impor- 
tance of the general agent or manager 
is emphasized as the pivotal force in 
the whole program of educational prog- 
ress for the life underwriter. 


Duties of Managers 


In all callings subordinates usually 
look up to their superiors—their em- 
ployers or bosses—for proper guidance, 
encouragement and urging along sound 
career-making lines. Every general agent 
and manager—and we have probably 
four thousand of them in this country, 
with tens of thousands of workers un- 
der their supervision—should always be 
conscious of the important fact that any- 
one who is fortunate enough to become 
a manager of others owes two great ob- 
ligations to his calling. One, of course, 
is immediate production. But too often 
in the rush of things there is a tendency 
to do nearly all of the worshipping at 
the shrine of immediate volume. Sight 
must not be lost of the second outstand- 
ing obligation of the employer, namely, 
the intelligent guidance and urging of 
subordinates along proper career-build- 
ing lines. That too is production, of a 
long-range and institutional character. 
Employers should, as a social duty, as- 
sume seriously this second obligation, in 
the immediate present, to assure the 
progress and welfare of their profession 
in the future. 

Having in mind this second obligation 
the general agent and manager of the 
future should strive to keep uppermost 
in mind the concept of life underwrit- 
ing as a profession, cultivate the ability 
to select his underwriting personnel and 
to train and develop those selected, ob- 
tain for them the needed education, and 
guide and encourage appointees into a 
satisfying career: 

He should believe in the force and 
value of education for all who intend to 
make life underwriting a career. To this 





end the general agent or manager should 
contact his local university or college 
and cooperate with it enthusiastically, 
just as leaders do in the fields of law, 
medicine, teaching and other professions. 
Where no university or college happens 
to be available locally he should co- 
operate whole-heartedly with the gen- 
eral agents and managers of other com- 
panies in establishing study groups in 
life insurance and its allied business 
subjects. 

The manager must believe in the force 
and value of organized education for the 
demonstrated man in his employ, not 
only for the novice who is just be- 


ginning. Much money is being spent on 
by 


education today companies and 





Dr. S. S. Huebner in his library 


agencies, but by far the larger part is 
devoted to beginners, the great majority 
of whom are soon out of the calling. 

He should aim to secure a fair share 
of his manpower directly from univer- 
sity and college graduates, preferably 
from those who have specialized in in- 
surance, instead of selecting largely on 
a hit or miss basis, and acquaint him- 
self with the aims, standards, subject 
matter of study and the results of the 
CLU program. Such inquiry will show 
the nature of the subject matter which 
an underwriter needs to master, the 
necessity for the installment plan of 
study, preferably over a 4-year period, 
and the value of such a program in 
initiating the student into a satisfying 
career. 


Study Need Not Reduce Production 


Such inquiry will also disprove the 
frequently held view that underwriters 
seeking the completion of the CLU pro- 
gram must, during the period of prepa- 
ration, reduce their current production 
and thus interfere adversely with their 
contractual commitment to the employ- 
er. Nothing is further from the truth if 
correct installment and study methods 
are regularly followed. The evidence 
shows beyond question that the over- 
whelming number of candidates taking 
the CLU program on the 4-year install- 
ment plan substantially increase their 
current production during this period of 
study. 

“Just as the average underwriter looks 
up to his manager for guidance as to 
what he should do, so the great major- 
ity of general agents and managers look 
up to their home office for guidance in 
matters of policy. Very often I have 
been confronted with this question from 
an indifferent general agent or manager: 
‘Do you know how my company stands 
in the matter? Do they believe in the 
CLU program? Do they want it pushed ? 
Do they want our men to take the CLU 
work?’ So may I express the hope that 
the powers that be in the home office 
agency department will acquaint them- 
selves fully with the aims, standards, and 
results of the CLU program; and relay 
their findings to their general agents 
and managers with the same urge to 
have something tangible done on an in- 
telligent selective basis, as it is custom- 
ary to exert with respect to other phases 
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of business operation,” said Dr. Hueb 
ner, ; 
Importance of College Training 

With the exception of strictly 
nical vocational training, the 
or their general agents or 
should not conduct the gener 
education of their personnel, Instead 
universities and colleges should serve 
the life underwriting profession jn the 
same way that they are serving other 
well-known professions. A recent sur- 
vey shows that 85 colleges and univers). 
ties now offer 99 special courses in jij, 
insurance principles, practices and eco. 
nomics, with 75 of the institutions re. 
porting an annual enrollment of 3,420 
Prior to 1915, only 5 such courses were 
in operation, while 55 out of 84 of these 
courses which reported their date of 
origin were started since 1926. The 
American College of Life Underwriter; 
began its operations in 1927. 

According to the survey 45 courses 
are offered to meet the needs of under. 
writers preparing for the CLU exam. 
inations, showing how universities anq 
colleges are responding to the demand 
for vocational training for life under. 
writers. According to the survey, “7 
colleges and universities have expressed 
their sympathy with the aims of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and have indicated a desire to cooperate 
as far and as soon as possible with its 
general program of study. Of these a 
large number have already broadened 
their curricula to include all of the CLU 
subjects.” 


tech. 
Companies 
Managers 
al higher 


Three Values of Courses 

Such special courses in life insurance 
are of inestimable value along three 
main lines, namely, they give a widened 
vision to underwriters and a_ philosophy 
of public service, they make the daily 
work of the practicing underwriter more 
fascinating and less boresome, and they 
set an ideal for regular and increasing 
productivity. The American College does 
not conduct educational courses itself, 
believing that the work of instruction 
can best be given by the institutions al- 
ready in existence, just as has been the 
case in the field of accounting and other 
professions. 

Life insurance companies and _ their 
representatives can and should be of in- 
estimable service by way of organized 
and non-partisan cooperation with uni- 
versities and colleges, he said, giving 
three recommendations as important and 
sensible: 

In every community where a uni- 
versity or college is available for sery- 
ice, the life insurance  fraternity— 
through its local underwriters associa- 
tion, its local CLU chapter, and all its 
other organized  facilities—should co- 
operate actively in the moral and finan- 
cial support of that institution’s insur- 
ance courses. That support should ex- 
tend to the selection and enrollment of 
an adequate number of students on a 
financial basis to give assurance of the 
permanence of the set-up. Where n 
higher institution of learning exists, the 
same cooperative support should be ex- 
tended to the maintenance of regular 
study groups, with a financial support 
adequate to the securing of a competent 
teacher or teachers. 


Emphasis on Specialization 

The life insurance fraternity should 
cooperate actively with the employment 
divisions of universities and colleges. 
Selection, in so far as possible, should 
be early in the course of the student, 
preferably at the end of the sophomore 
year, so that the following two years 
may include instruction along lines best 
adapted to a future career in life under- 
writing. It should be based on stand- 
ards and tests designed to secure candi- 
dates who have a good educational back- 
ground, a satisfactory personality, an 
aptitude for the work of underwriting, 
and an ability to absorb the vocational 
training necessary to make a competent 
underwriter. Dr. Huebner also sug- 
gested an increasing emphasis on the 
part of life insurance employers on the 
selection of graduates who have spe- 
cialized in life insurance rather than 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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ife Insurance U.S. Taxation As Seen By 


Federal Revenue Bureau’s Chief Counsel 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24—Federal taxation 
of life insurance proceeds was discussed 
today before the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters by John Philip Wenchel, 
chief counsel] of Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Amounts received under a life insur- 
ance contract paid by reason of the death 
of the insured, whether in a single sum 
or otherwise, (except, of course, amounts 
taxable in the hands of recipients as in- 
terest) have been traditionally made ex- 
empt by Congress from income tax. This 
Congressional policy resulted, said Mr. 
Wenchel not ‘ie from the view that such 
amounts may not be income in the con- 
stitutional sense, but also of the desire to 
give preference, from the tax standpoint, 
to such amounts over other monies re- 
ceived by the taxpayer. “The extent to 
which such Congressional policy may be 
justified on the latter ground is not my 
direct concern at this time,” he continued. 
‘It is pertinent to point out, however, that 
what a quarter of a century ago was 
thought to be constitutional compulsion to 
exempt such procecds from income tax is 
now in some doubt. Significantly, from 
time to time suggestions have been made 
from persons outside the Treasury De- 
partment that the income tax exemption of 
insurance proceeds should either be abol- 
ished or modified. Thus far, however, 
Congress has not lent a receptive ear to 
such suggestions.” Following is part of 
Mr. Wenchel’s discussion. 


Setting Up a Trust 


Inasmuch as Congress has obviated 
troublesome constitutional questions with 
respect to the taxation of insurance pro- 
ceeds or annuities received under life in- 
surance or endowment contracts, the causes 
for litigation that have arisen have turned 
upon statutory construction. Here too a 
number of points remain to be judicially 
decided, points which to one not acquainted 
with the peculiarities of tax law would 
appear to be so simple of determination. 

Beginning with the Revenue Act of 
1924, Congress has provided that where 
an individual sets up a trust any part 
of the income of which is, or in the dis- 
cretion of himself or any other person 
not having a substantial adverse interest 
in the disposition of such income may be, 
applied to the payment of premiums upon 
policies of insurance on the life of the 
settlor, then such income is to be taxable 
to the settlor. It was obvious that such 
a provision was necessary to prevent 
simple and easy avoidance of tax through 
the creation of trusts for the payment of 
insurance premiums. The constitutionality 
of such a provision was upheld by the 
Supreme Court in Burnet v. Wells (1933) 
289 U. S. 670. 

That statutory provision above just re- 
ferred to (section 167 of the Code) ap- 
plies to trusts irrespective of how irre- 
vocable they may be and irrespective fur- 
ther of the date on which those trusts 
were created. The provision has served 
only partially to prevent obvious means of 
lax avoidance because it does not apply 
to an equally simple means of tax avoid- 
ance, namely, the use of the reciprocal 
trusts created, for example, by husband 
and wife for the payment of policies taken 
out by one on the life of the other and 
vice versa. 

“Time is not far off,” 
Wenchel, “when that provision, 


commented Mr. 
as well 


as several others dealing with the income 
undoubtedly will be drastically 


of trusts, 


revamped. IT rankly, there may be prac- 
tical business reasons why insurance men 
would be loath to see such provisions 
tightened up. On the other hand, I know 
that your sense of fairness makes it plain 
to you that sound tax policy is hampered 
and obstructed so long as persons able 
to pay are afforded ways of circumventing 
the statute by devices which technically 
are perfectly iegal, thus increasing the tax 
burden on all others less able to pay.” 


Decedent’s Gross Estate 


Familiar is the complaint that Federal 
tax provisions are not noted for their 
simplicity of statement. One provision, 
however, is eminently simple of statement 
and yet it has given rise to considerable 
litigation—perhaps because of its simplic- 
ity. He referred to the brief five lines ot 
the estate tax law dealing with treatment 
of proceeds of insurance constituting part 
of the decedent’s gross estate. Making its 
appearance for the first time in the 
Revenue Act of 1918, that provision has 
been reenacted several times without any 
change whatsoever. 

The value of the decedent’s gross estate 
is determined by including, inter alia, 
““* * the amount receivable by the execu- 
tor as insurance under policies taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life; and 
* * the excess over $40,000 of the amount 
receivable of all other beneficiaries as 
insurance under policies taken out by the 
decedent upon his own life.” 

One would believe that there would be 
general agreement as to what constitutes 
“insurance” for purposes of that provision, 
he stated. Yet, at the present moment 
there is a conflict betwen several of the 
Circuit Courts of Appeal on that very 
point. For example, the application of 
ingenuity on the part of insurers to make 
tax-attractive the taking out of insurance 
has resulted in the device of a single 
premium life endowment policy combined 
with an annuity. It appears that insurance 
men have been advised to utilize such a 
plan in case an individual is not otherwise 
insurable in order to provide him with 
income said to be equivalent to that re- 
ceived from good bonds and also to secure 
him a tax saving. If, however, an individ- 
ual is insurable and has a reasonable in- 
come, the usual rule is to have him pur- 
chase annual premium life insurance in 
order that he may enjoy the full advantage 
of his insurance exemption. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 
on May 28 last, decided in the Anna M. 
Keller Estate case that an amount re- 
ceivable under a single premium policy on 
the life of a decedent (taken out in con- 
junction with a single premium annuity) 
is not receivable as insurance and, ac- 
cordingly, the $40,000 exemption cannot 
be availed of. That court followed the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit in the Herbert F. Tyler Estate 
case. The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, in the LeGierse Estate 
case, has, however, decided to the con- 
trary. In all three cases petitions for 
certiorari have been applied for but have 
not as yet been acted upon by the Supreme 
Court. 

Decision in Keller Case 


Judge Clark in the Anna M. Keller 
Estate case made certain interesting ob- 
servations as to the meaning of the words 
“as insurance” found in the above-quoted 
statutory provision. He said: 


“We think the question turns upon whether 
the adverbial phrase, ‘as insurance,’ refers to 
the legal or to the economic method whereby 


the amount is received. The legal mechanism 
employed at bar is unquestionably a contract 
of life insurance. An action could be brought 
on that policy to recover its proceeds, without 
the annuity being in anywise involved. The 
annuity, on the other hand, is not only a cog 
but also an indispensable cog in the economic 
machine which produced the amount received 
by the beneficiary. That machine, therefore. 
fulfilled none of the composite functions of 
life insurance. Being in its essence a _ loar 
transaction, it neither ‘built up an estate,’ nor 
caused the company to assume, on loose prin- 
ciples of indemnity, any risk of loss occasioned 
by premature death, * ** . 

“It is plain in our 
gress used the word 
nomic rather than the 
of the term in mind. The 
an exemption prompted by a 
favoring the institution of life 
economic workings of that institution produce, 
upon premature death, the sudden ‘springing 
up’ of a fund which rescues the insured bene 
ficiaries. who are ordinarily within the family 
circle, from want. This result is both salutory 
and unique. The fund insofar as it springs 
up comprises not only the accumulated interest 
on premiums paid (as is more or less the case 
with nonexempt savings bank accounts) but also 
a multitude of painlessly infinitesimal contribu- 
tions ~— others who have escaped premature 
death. Life insurance is, therefore, the least 
costly and most equitable device yet evolved to 
preserve families in a wage earning society from 
dest‘tution. Obviously the exemption is meant 
to encourage life insurance as such a device. 
The language of encouragement, then, must be 
taken to refer to the economic functions, not 
the bare legal attributes of insurance.’ 


The Supreme Court now has the oppor- 
tunity of resolving that question and he- 
cause of the fact that there is a conflict 
in decisions it is expected that the court 
will not pass over such an oprortunity. 

Seeds of Controversies 

The provision covering taxation of life 
insurance proceeds contains within it the 
seeds of controversies involving difficult 
constitutional questions as well as trouble- 
some problems of statutory construction. 
It is not surprising therefore that the 
administrative interpretation of that pro- 
vision has not been uniform throughout 
the twenty-two years of the life of that 
provision. Many people take for granted 
that the Treasury is at all times in a 
better position to know what a particular 
statutory provision means than are tax- 
payers. The public should be disabused 
of that notion because in many instances 
—unfortunately too many—the meaning 
of a provision is as much a mystery to 
the Treasury as it is to taxpayers. Under 
such circumstances the best that the 
Treasury can be expected to do is to take 
a position which it believes to be right 
but be free to change that position when 
it believes it was an erroneous one. 

For the past decade Treasury regulations 
have provided that a sine qua nom for 
the inclusion of insurance proceeds in the 
decedent’s gross estate is the retention by 
the decedent at the time of his death of 
incidents of ownership. That administra- 
tive position was taken following the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Chase 
National Bank case (1929) 278 U. S. 327, 
and has been maintained to the present 
day. Many are those who contend that 
the statutory provision itself does not make 
indispensable the retention of incidents of 
ownership for the taxing of such insurance 


estimation that the Con- 
‘insurance’ with the eco- 
purely contractual aspects 
statute prescribes 

settled policy 
insurance. The 


proceeds and that furthermore there is 
no constitutional necessity for such a 
requirement. Much can be said in justi- 


fication for that proposition though it can- 
not be gainsaid that nothing the Supreme 
Court has as yet said on the matter of 
taxing insurance proceeds expressly sup- 
ports that position. 

Bailey and Hallock Cases 


“Be that as it may,” said the speaker, 
“T candidly tell vou that it is the present 


intention to abide by the present regula- 
tions. I caution you parenthetically that 
that is no guaranty that the regulations 
may not be changed. The Court of Claims 
on May 29, 1939, in Bailey v. United States 
held that insurance proceeds were includ- 
able in the decedent’s gross estate not- 
withstanding the absence of incidents of 
ownership retained by the decedent at the 
time of his death. Mr. Bailey, who died 
in 1933, had on July 20, 1932, assigned in 
writing the policies on his life to his 
wife. It is significant to point out that the 
ccurt omitted in its opinion any reference 
to te ‘Treasury regulations extant in 1933, 
which regulations provided for the re- 
quirement of the retention of incidents of 
ownership. I am not divulging any official 
secrets in telling you that the Treasury 
did not hestitate to recommend that the 
taxpayer’s motion for a new trial should 
not be opposed. The court granted such 
motion for a new trial and on December 
4, 1939, vacated its former judgment and 
rendered judgment in favor of the estate. 
This action was based upon an additional 
finding of fact that subsequent to the 
1932 assignment the decedent did not pay 
any of the premiums. Again the court’s 
decision was contrary to the regulations 
This time to the disadvantage of the 
Government because such regulations pro- 
vided for a proration of the proceeds tc 
be included in the gross estate since the 
decedent had paid some of the premium 
prior to the assignment.” 

Following the decision 
Hallock, 309 U. S. 106, 
29, 1940, the Court of Claims granted 
the Government’s motion for a new trial 
and dismissed the taxpayer’s suit, holding 
that the insurance proceeds were includ- 
able in the gross estate notwithstanding 
the irrevocable assignment since there was 
a provision that if both the decedent’s wife 
and son predeceased him, the life owner- 
ship of the policies should revert to him 
and the proceeds be payable to his estate. 
The taxpayer filed a_ petition for 
certiorari. 

“It would be most presumptuous for me 
to venture any guess,” continued Mr. 
Wenchel, “for guess it must be—as to 
what lengths the decision of the Suprem« 
Court in the Hallock case may be utilized 
including life insurance proceeds in the 
2 estate. Here, too, as in many other 
sections of tax law, further litigation may 
be necessary to hammer out a definite and 
certain rule.” 

The Premium Payer 


in Helvering v. 
decided January 


1 


} 
eross 


Another phase in the estate 
vision covering life insurance 
which has given no end of trouble is 
“policies taken out by the decedent upon 
his own life.” Continuously from th 
first regulations issued under the Revenue 
Act of 1918 down to the promulgation of 
Estate Tax Regulations 80 in 1934, the 
foregoing phrase was interpreted as _ re- 
ferring to those cases where the decedent 
pays the premiums, either directly or in- 
directly, whether or not he makes the 
application. In the 1934 promulgation of 
the Estate Tax Regulations one of thre 
tests as to whether policies are taken out 
by the decedent was the retention of legal 
incidents of ownership irrespective of who 
paid the premiums. In March, 1937, the 
athe th were again amended to provide 
that as to decedents dving before Novem- 
ber 7, 1934, the test of the identity of the 
person paying the premiums was to con- 
trol, whereas as to decedents dying on and 

(Continued on Page 
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John A. Stevenson Presides 
Over American College Hour 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26—John A. Stev- 
enson, president of Penn Mutual, pre- 
sided at the American College Hour of 


the National Association of Life Under- 
writers on Thursday morning. 

He effectively introduced Robert A. 
Dechert, a Philadelphia attorney; Dr. 
James T. Young, of the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University ot 
Pennsylvania; Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life, and Irvin 
Bendiner, agent and attorney of Phila- 
delphia. 

Before reading his formal address, Mr. 
Lincoln said that in his opinion, it was 
unlikely that there ever again will be 
appointed by a legislative body an in- 


vestigating committee which embraces 
50% of its membership from the execu- 
tive or administrative side of the gov- 


ernment. 

Mr. Lincoln, in specifically discussing 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, said that recently in a private 
conversation, Senator O'Mahoney of 
TNEC had told him that the institution 
of life insurance had come through the 
insurance study at Washington with fly- 
ing colors. 


Union League Lunch Guests 


Hear Admiral on Defense 
Philadelphia, Sept. 26 
attending the National Association of 
Life Underwriters convention including 
numerous presidents and vice-presidents 


Special guests 


of life insurance companies attended a 
luncheon in the Union League Club in 
honor of Rear Admiral A. E. Watson 


of the United States Navy, Commandant 


of Philadelphia Navy Yard, who made 
an unusually interesting talk on “Our 
Naval Defense Situation.” Alexander E 
Patterson, vice-president Penn Mutual, 
was chairman of the luncheon. 

Admiral Watson said that naval 
weapons as used in Europe are essen- 


tially the same weapons as used in the 
last war but are now faster. He re- 
garded surface forces as effective in 
present war despite new strength of air 
forces. Admiral Watson spoke of great 
value of our new air bases acquired by 
exchange for the old destroyers, de- 
claring those bases have moved our de- 
fense several hundred miles forward 
New bases must wait for full strength 
for capital ships, but in meantime are 
very useful to our air forces. He dis- 
cussed great importance of present and 
pending battleship planning; and told of 
need at navy yards for additional skilled 
workers. 





Los Angeles Wins Trophy 


Managers Magazine Trophy awarded 
annually to that general agents’ and 
managers’ association which shows best 
record of progress has been given to 
Los Angeles, Cal. Runners-up were 
Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. John A. 
Witherspoon was chairman of general 
agents’ and managers’ section of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
convention this week. 


JONES REPORTS ON FUNDS 


Robert L. Jones presented the treas- 
urer’s report, setting forth that there 
is $61,666 in bank and $50,193 in savings 
accounts, the total of all assets being 
$125,277, with a surplus, including the 
fixed assets, of $73,769. During the year 
total income increased more than $12,- 
000. Gross income reached $104,546 and 
expenses were $100,888. 





At a reception given to Charles J. 
Zimmerman by the Connecticut Mutual 
Life on Monday afternoon President 
James Lee Loomis, Vice-President Peter 
M. Fraser and Vincent B. Coffin, and 
other representatives of the home office 
were present. On Wednesday night the 
company gave a dinner for Mr. Zim- 
merman. 


Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25.—Resolutions 
approved by resolutions committee and 
which will be submitted to convention of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers Friday are as follows: 

National Defense and Security 

Realizing its obligation to concern it- 
self with safeguarding the interests of 
the millions of life insurance policyown- 
ers of the United States, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, at its 
Fifty-first Annual Convention, in Phila- 
delphia, confirms the position 
taken by it at its Forty-fourth Annual 
Convention held in Chicago, in Septem- 
ber, 1933, and at its Fiftieth Annual 
Convention held in St. Louis in Sep- 
tember, 1939, against any debasement of 
our national currency and against any 
fiscal policies or monetary measures in- 
imical to the interests of life insurance 
policyowners and annuitants and to the 
cause of thrift. 

Since life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts are payable in dollars, it is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that any 
action which is taken should not im- 
pair the future purchasing power of the 
life insurance and annuity benefits of 
our policyowners and their beneficiaries. 

We recommend that our government 
consider seriously the effect of increases 
in the public debt upon the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

Since idle dollars mean idle men, with 
a need for continued relief appropria- 
tions having an adverse effect upon the 
federal debt, and since attainment of 
lasting recovery and real prosperity is 
dependent upon placing millions of un- 
employed back into permanent employ- 
ment, through releasing huge’ accumula- 
tions of private capital, we urve that 
the government adopt such policies as 
will stimulate the investment of private 
capital in private enterprises. 

We fully appreciate the fact that cur- 
rent conditions of national and interna- 
tional emergency require the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money out of the 
public treasury. We urge immediate and 
effective execution of a well-planned and 
adequate national defense program and 
we pledge, on behalf of our entire mem- 
bership the fullest possible cooperation 
in that program. 

It is especially on this account that 
we feel a responsibility to call to the 
attention of representatives of all politi- 
cal parties and of the American public 
the disastrous effects of unsound na- 
tional monetary policies and to seek to 
secure a pledge from all candidates for 
political office that they will, if elected, 
and regardless of party affiliation, work 
and vote for measures which will safe- 
guard the security of the vast army of 
insurance policyowners and annuitants 
as a vital factor in the larger problem 
of the financial security of the nation. 

Unsound fiscal policies necessarily un- 
dermine the safety of investments in 
fixed obligations. The assets of Ameri- 
can legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies represent almost entirely cash, 
government obligations, mortgages and 
bonds. Any course of action which might 
lead to national insolvency, whether in 
the form of crude inflation or repudia- 
tion or in a managed currency along the 
lines of the totalitarian states, would 
impair the individual and collective se- 
curity of these sixty-four million citi- 
zens and their dependents thus affecting 
the whole problem of national security, 
social and financial. 

We have been warned by representa- 
tives in high office of both major politi- 
cal parties that deficit financing points 
the road to national bankruptcy. 

Therefore, in the interest of the 64 
million life insurance policyowners who 
own more than 115 billions of life in- 
surance, protecting more than 20 million 
American families, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at its Fifty- 


hereby 


first Annual Convention assembled in 
the city of Philadelphia, hereby urges 
the foregoing considerations upon fed- 
eral officials and candidates ‘of all politi- 
cal parties and urges further that the 
whole federal financial problem be care- 
fully studied in the light of the fore- 
going recitals and in full view of the 
international crisis. 

Be It Resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to members of both 
Houses of Congress and to all candi- 
dates for these offices. 


Life Insurance Taxes 


Whereas, there is continued agitation 
for increasing the burden upon thrift 
and financial independence through the 
placing of additional taxes upon life in- 
surance in all of its activities and opera- 
tions, and 

Whereas. the life insurance agents 
have a vital interest in rendering the 
largest possible service to the insurance 


buying public at the lowest possible 
cost, 

Now, Therefore, Be Tt Resolved: 

1. That the National Association of 


Life Underwriters, in its Fifty-first An- 
nual Convention assembled at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, herebv records its 
considered belief that special state taxes 
now levied on policvholders through in- 
surance companies should not be con- 
sidered as a source of general revenue, 


but should be reduced to the total in 
each state which will adequately sup- 
port such state’s departmental super- 


vision and a uniform princinle of taxing 
insurance should be adopted throughout 
the states; with a view always toward 
reducing the cost of life insurance to 
the policvowner, since tax burdens must 
ultimately fall upon the owners of life 
insurance, 

2. That the proceeds of life insurance 
policies should be more generously ex- 
emnted from estate and inheritance taxes 
and such life insurance as mav be ear- 
marked for the payment of death taxes 
should be wholly exempt from such 
taxes. 





Taggart on Work Habits 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25.—Grant Tag- 
gart, California-Western States Life, 
Cowley, Wyo., talked on Wednesday 


afternoon before National Association on 
subject of habits. He told of a 
formula at West Point used by a large 
percentage of army officers in A.E.F. 
It was that before undertaking any im- 
portant mission or assignment an officer 
must first apply this formula: What is 
my objective? What is my equipment? 
What is my plan? 

Mr. Taggart applied that formula to 
insurance business saying that objec- 
tives are easy to list, and equipment 
consists of knowledge, character, energy, 
health, personality, policyholders, com- 
pany, prospects, skill in salesmanship, 
mental attitude, sustained effort, ambi- 
tion, initiative, optimism and determina- 
tion. Of plans one of most important, 
he said, was “definite work habits.” 


work 





Lowell Thomas Joshes 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25.—Lowell Thomas, 
radio broadcaster, newspaper corre- 
spondent and author, was the concluding 
speaker on the program of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters Wed- 
nesday morning session. He said he had 
been so rushed by international events 
that he was unable to prepare a formal 
talk, but he entertained the crowd by 
humorous comments on his experiences 
with insurance men. 





James Elton Bragg, CLU, manager 
Guardian Life, New York, introduced the 
seminar on programming at the National 
Association’s convention. 


American College Elects 

Philadelphia, Sept. 25.—At the annual 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
American College of Life Underwrites 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Tuesday 
night, the following officers were elec. 
ed: chairman of the board, Julian ¢ 
Myrick, Mutual Life, New York; vice. 
chairman of the board, William M, Dug 
Edward A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh; preg’ 
dent, Dr. S. S. Hubner, Wharton Schoo 
of Finance, Philadelphia; dean, Dr. Dayig 
McCahan, Wharton School of Finange. 
secretary, John A. Stevenson, president 
Penn Mutual; treasurer, Sewell w 
Hodge, treasurer Provident Mutual 
Philadelphia; counsel, Robert Dechert 
lawyer, Philadelphia. 

The following trustees were elected 
for three-year terms: John A. Stevenson 
president Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; Dy 
David McCahan, Wharton School of Fj. 
nance; Henry E. North, vicepresident 
Metropolitan Life, San — Francisco: 
George E. Lackey, general agent Mas. 
sachusetts Mutual, Detroit; Charles L. 
Scott, general agent Massachusetts Mp. 
tual, Kansas City; John Marshall Hol. 
combe, Jr., manager Life Insurance Sale; 
Research Bureau, Hartford, and J. Stan. 
ley Edwards, general agent Aetna Life 
Denver. 





Simple Presentation Best 


For Business Insurance 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24 —Romola D 
Hardv. district manager, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Charlotte, talking to the 
women’s session of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, Tuesday, 
said that most of the sales that have 
actually materialized for her in business 
insurance have been either on_ the 
“shock” or key-man insurance, or on 
the “stock” or business purchase agree- 
ment plan, but only in the cases when 
she kept her presentation simple and 
sold the basic idea. She has _ found 
that in selling stock purchase insurance 
it is best to sell the idea and get the 
insurance in force, and then worry about 
the details of the stock purchase, or 
partnership interest purchase  agree- 
ment. Like many other agents, she has 
frequently fallen a victim of the snare 
and deluston which results from _ pre- 
senting a stock purchase case in a 
manner which would involve a decision 
on the exact details of the stock pur- 
chase agreement before the life insur- 
ance was sold. She tells prospects for 
stock purchase insurance that the first 
thing to find out is whether or not they 
are insurable and get the _ policies 
actually available before they waste time 
drawing an agreement which cannot be 
put in effect in event it is later found 
that they are not eligible for the m- 
surance. 


Edna G. eaiiieiin Chairman 
Of Women’s Round Table 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24. — Edna 6 
Duschnes of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, New York: City, one of the prin- 
cipal women agents in the United States, 
was made chairman of the Womens 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table at 
its annual dinner on Monday night 
Chairman of the dinner was Berenice 
Meistroff of the Guardian. Principal 
speaker at the dinner was James A Mc- 
Lain, president, Guardian. d 

One human interest feature of the 
dinner was that three of the women 
present were classmates at Smith Col- 
lege. They are Edith Manning Logan, 
Boston; Martha Washburn Allin, Min- 
neapolis; Kathrine Martindale, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

Others attending the dinner were 
Sarah B. Smith, Beatrice Jones, Sara 
Frances Jones, Helen Summy, Helen 
Rockwell, Dorothy Briggs, Martha Cur- 
tis Fray, Lillian Joseph, Gertrude Brand- 
wein, Arley Cassady, Ann Miller, Alice 
Roche, Elsie Matthews and Helen Zepp. 
Miss Duschnes was unable to be pres 
ent. A special guest’ was Sophia Bliven, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 
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Managers’ Club With Best Record 
Of the Year to Be Awarded ‘Trophy 


Philadelphia, Sept. 23—John A. With- 
spoon, Nas hville, chairman of the gen- 
a agents and managers section, NALU, 
reported to the National Council in ses- 


n today that at the completion of its 


310! 

oe full year of existence as a standing 
committee, this section is confident that 
it will become increasingly an important 
factor in the growth and progress of 
the National Association. One of the 
chief features of its five-point program 


all local general agents and 
managers an integral part of the local 
association of life underwriters. Chair- 
man Witherspoon was glad to say that 
through the close cooperation of the 
chairmen of each of the fifteen districts 
of the United States and Canada in 
which managers’ groups are iocated “not 
a single gener al agents’ and managers’ 
association has been lost” and _ several 
strong units newly organized “are now 
functioning behind what we believe to 
be good leadership in the various dis- 


is to make 


tricts.” 
Making a number of helpful sugges- 
tons, Mr. Witherspoon urged that there 


should be more uniformity in the ac- 
tivity programs of local units of the 
general agents’ and managers’ section. 


It is pre- eminently a federation of local 
managers’ clubs, he said. While a few of 
these local groups have done very well 
in the solution of specific problems of 
agency management and good work for 
the institution generally, the prevalent 
cry on the part of such groups is “What 
can we do in the way of putting on a 
really effective organization program.” 


Research Bureau’s Help Appreciated 


The study of sales and management 
problems—and more specifically selection 
of agency heads—has necessarily been 
one of the major objectives of this sec- 
tion. Chairman Witherspoon pointed to 
the constructive help given by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Life Insurance 


Sales Research 
tion—e specially 


Bureau, in this connec- 
the seminar session on 
recruiting which he conducted at the 
mid-year meeting of the NALU. Sev- 
enty general agents and managers were 
present to contribute to this discussion. 
In addition Lewis W. S. Chapman of 
the same bureau did a fine job in com- 
piling “Suggested Programs for 1940-41,” 
a booklet embracing recruiting and se- 
lection; training, supervision and motiva- 
tion; and financial management. This 
material is being distributed to all reg- 
istered delegates at the convention here, 


and it was suggested by Mr. Wither- 
spoon that it be used as a guide for 
future meetings of general agents’ and 


managers’ local units. 


To Make Trophy Award 


Keen interest was shown in the chair- 
nan’s announcement that a silver cup, 
known as the Manager’s Magazine Tro- 
phy Award, is being put into competi- 
tion and will be presented to the local 
association of general agents and mana- 
gers which has done the year’s most 
outstanding job for the public and for 
the field force. A aul committee ot 
of the section will be the judges in this 


award and it consists of W. H. Hart- 
shorn, Hartford; W. H. Andrews, Jr., 
Greensboro, N. C., and John A. McNulty, 
New York. 


Fifth and 
the secti yn, 
“to take a more active 


yportant objective of 
said, 


most in 
Chairman Witherspoon 


was part in inter- 
preting and forwarding the objectives ot 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, emph lasizing x especially extension 
of membership. One specific accom- 
plishment, he said, has been the convert- 


pray “58 ated 


ing of units into affiliated 


units of the National Section. With few 
exceptions all associations are now co- 
operating. In closing, appreciation was 


expressed for the help given by members 


of the committee, the Research Bureau, 
General Manager Roger B. Hull of the 
NALU and National President C. J. 


Zimmerman. 





Advertising and Prospecting 
Alike, Says Corinne Loomis 

Sept. 

and advertising are similar 


23. — Prospecting 
in that both 
attention, 


Philadelphia, 


ability to 
and get 
Loomis, associate 
agent of the John Hancock at Boston, 
speaking on “The Pre-Approach” at the 

Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table Monday. It is not lack of knowl- 
edge that leads to failure, she said, it 
is the prospector’s inability to use what 
he knows which makes him fall below 
his goals and quotas. 

“The whole job of the Pre-Approach 
is to be known favorably by the peo- 
ple we do not now know through peo- 
ple we do now know,” Mrs. Loomis said. 
lf an underwriter goes into some activ- 
ity, he must spend time, energy, and 
effort to develop skill in that activity so 
that his associates will look upon him 
favorably. 

The thing that makes prospects is a 
change in the situation, she said, telling 
Manuel Camps story that his daughter 
is one of the best prospectors he has 
because she tells him when there is go- 
ing to be a baby in someone’s family 
three or four months before he would 
ordinarily know about it. As a result 
he has an opportunity to see the pros- 
pective father long before the blessed 
event becomes news. 


depend on the 
hold attention, 
Corinne V. 


get 
action, said 


general 


Seeing Is Selling 


“The Pre- Approach has a wide scope, 
but the crux of the Pre- Approach begins 
most powerful force in the 
world: thought. It starts with your own 
mental urges: either you do or you don’t. 
Either you do want or you don’t want. 


Act on Bank Insurance 
Philadelphia, Sept. 25.—The following 
resolution on Savings Bank Life Insur- 





ance was passed in Philadelphia this 
week: 

The National Assoc‘ation of Life Under- 
writers at its fifty-first Annual Convention held 
at Philadelphia, September, 1940, records its 
firm opposition to the sale of life insurance by 
savings banks. 

Lezal reserve life insurance companies are 
organized on a financially and actuarially sound 
basis They are subject to supervision and tax- 
ation by the several stats ‘hey have proven 
through the past one hundred years through 
their qualified agency forces their ability to 


give the intelligent and continuous service to 
their pol cyowners and beneficiaries so necessary 
to the protection of the insuring public. 


Through the operation of the American Agency 
System | fe insurance companies have demon- 
strated that life insurance has to be sold and 
serviced. 


One of the most important Seapets in the 


stake held by 64 mllion American owners of 
legal reserve life insurance 1s their right to be 
served by the life insurance agent, through 


anship which is funda- 
way of free enterprise. 


creative intelligent salesim:z 


mental to the American 





Either you do want it enough or you 
don't want it enough. We fail because 
of the people we fail to see rather than 
because of the people we fail to sell, 
“Marshall hicieomike says that the 
‘pay-off is in skill’—that knowledge is 
important, but the thing which makes 
the difference in economic income is the 
skill with which we use our knowledge, 
and I believe that the skill with which 
we use our knowledge is entirely de- 
pendent upon whether we want to 
achieve a certain goal and whether we 
want to achieve it enough! Did you 
know that the difference between suc- 
cess and failure is not large? A 300 
baseball hitter is a success: a 200 hitter 
is a failure, and yet the 300 one hits 3 
out of 10 times at the bat, and the 200 
one hits 2 out of 10 times at the bat.” 


1,200 Join in Tribute to Dr. Huebner 


As Leader in Insurance Education 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26—As many peo- 
ple as could crowd into the main ball- 
room and balcony of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel turned out tonight to pay as 
great a tribute as the life insurance busi- 
ness could offer a man. It was the oc- 
casion of a testimonial dinner to Dr. S. 
S. Huebner of Wharton School of Fi- 
nance who for nearly four decades has 
been a teacher of insurance in Philadel- 
phia and in more recent years has been 
the leader of insurance education in this 
country. So widespread has been his 
influence, so powerful his stimulation, 
that the country is now studded with 
colleges and universities giving courses 
of insurance and the American College 
of Life Underwriters itself has found in 
him its greatest inspiration from the 
Start, 

Organizations Represented 

Seated at the head table in an official 
capacity were representatives of Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, American Life 
Convention, Association of Life Agency 
Officers, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, American College of Life 
Underwriters, American Society of Char- 


tered Life Underwriters, American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of In- 
surance, Association of Life Insurance 


Medical Directors, Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association, Life Advertisers 
Association, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. They were Thomas I. 
Parkinson, Bruce Shepherd, M. Albert 
Linton, Holgar J. Johnson, John A. Ste- 
venson, Cornelius A. Craig, Col. C. B. 
Robbins, E, E. Rhodes, Alexander E. 


Patterson, Grant L. Hill, Charles J. 
Zimmerman, Roger B. Hull, Theodore 
M. Riehle, Paul F. Clark, Farle W. 
Brailey, Benjamin Alk, Dr. David Mc- 
Cahan, Dr. Harold M. Frost. Leigh Cru- 


ess, Karl Liung, Cyrus T. Steven, Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr. Commissioner of Insurance Taggart 
was also at the head table. 
Toastmaster was  apore S. Myrick, 
- uirman of board of American College 

f Life U hae Rani 

' Millard R. Orr was general chairman 
of Philadelphia committee for National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Joseph H. Reese, Penn Mutual, was 
general chairman of the testimonial com- 
nittee. Among the 1,200 guests were 
many prominent officials of life compa- 
nies, delegates to the National Associa- 
tion convention, professors of Wharton 
School and members of Huebner alumni. 

Tributes From Groups 

Charles J. Zimmerman, president Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
presented Dr. and Mrs. Huebner with 


a seven-piece coffee and tea service of 
sterling silver, two sterling candelabras 
and a Spode china coffee and tea set. 


Contributions for the set were of one 
dollar each from hundreds of members 
of the country’s field force, Theodore 


M. Riehle 
committee. 
Thomas I. 


table 


being chairman of the gift 
Parkinson, president, Equi- 
Society, as chairman of a joint 
committee representing the life compa- 
nies of the United States, made the 
following announcement: 

“The S. S. Huebner Foundation for 
Insurance Education.” This is a five- 
year fund of $125,000 to provide scholar- 


ships and fellowships, raised by the life 
companies, Major Parkinson said that 
the purpose of the fund is fostering 


development of 
life insurance 
leges and 


qualified instructors in 
subjects in American col- 
universities, and promoting and 
encouraging 


raduates already in insur- 
ance to study for master’s or doctor’s 
degree for educational work within their 
own companies. 


Major Parkinson said in part: “This 
increasing financial stake of American 
people in life insurance, the economic 
and social stability produced by insur- 
ance payments and the growing com- 
plexities of modern life which necessi- 
tates skilled underwriting services _are 
but a few of the considerations which 
have created an increased demand for 
college and university instruction in in- 
surance.” 

Tulian S. 
Millard R 
of the 
was 


Myrick, 
Orr first 
dinner and 
chairman of 


toastmaster, said that 
thought of the idea 
that Joseph Reese 
the dinner committee. 


Myrick traced Dr. Huebner’s career from 
thirty-six years ago when the educator 
found that no insurance was being taught 


at Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, Philadelphia, and decided he 
would like to teach in that field. 

C. C. Harrison, head of the Wharton 
School, en a him at a salary of $500 
annually “Tn beginning,” said Myrick, 
“there was much opposition to the work. 








His first evening classes had only seven 
students. He quickly saw how eco- 
nomics, business laws, wills, estates and 
human nature were involved in nrovid- 
ing security for the American people. 
Classes grew from year to year in 


strength and character and within a few 


years Dr. Huebner had definitely aligned 
himself with tl anaien agents. Those 
who have had the pleasure of working 
with him recognize and know how dear 


to his heart is not only Wharton School 
f Finance and Commerce but the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters as 
well.” 


Nickell New Round Table Chairman 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25.—H. Kennedy 
Nickell, Connecticut General, Chicago, 
is the new chairman of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. At the annual 


breakfast of the Round Table held on 
Tuesday morning at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford this week in connection with the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters the following were 


the guests: Presidents Stevenson, Penn 
Mutual; Talbot, Fidelity. Mutual, and 
Maloney, Philadelphia Life. Also, Presi- 
dent Johnson of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Mr. Nickell attended Westminster 
College, Fulton, Mo. His father manu- 
factured fire bricks in central Missouri. 


Before going into life insurance he had 


been in the leather business. He en- 
tered life insurance in 1932 and _ first 
qualified for the Round Table in 1926 
His wife, who was Laura Wood of 
Charlottesville, Va. is a graduate of 
Randolph-Macon, Lynchburg, Va. They 
have two children; H. Kennedy, Jr., and 


Laura, Jr. Mr. Nickell’s principal writ- 


ings in the Round 
of estate insurance 

The only woman member of the Round 
Table this year is Sis Hoffman who last 
year led all the agents of the Union 
Central Life. For some years Miss 
Hoffman has been a member of the com- 
pany’s $500,000 Club. She is one of the 


Table club year was 


best known woman agents in America 
and has two children, a boy and a girl. 

Considerable discussion of the Million 
Dollar Round Table was off the record 
because of the confidential nature of 
cases handled by these large producers. 


Strong Talk by Tydings 











Pl l . Sept. 26.—U nited States 
Ptrkcwe r Todines of Maryland made an 
unusually strong talk Thursday after- 
noon fore the ational Association 
in which he defended liberty and free 
enterprise, warned against regimentation 
and said tl ife Peseta is the Amer- 
ican way of providing security with 
prosperity and liberty at one and the 
same time. 
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Patriotic Note At Philadelphia 


(Continued from Page 1) 


really constituted a big convention in it 
self of Not 
many of women 
the United States in attendance at ses 
sions of the the 
women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 


women agents only were 


the leading agents ot 


women underwriters or 


Table, but there was a panel entitled 
“Why Women Buy” which was ad- 
dressed by six outstanding women in 
worlds other than insurance, including 
the brilliant Dorothy Digman of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., advertising agency, 
who before preparing the advertising 
copy of the Ford Motor Co. worked fo1 
six months in the Ford factory. 


While the theme of the convention is 
the large part that American life insur- 
ance plays in the pattern of democracy, 
two of the principal subjects of discus- 
especially in committee meetings 
and the trustees, have been 
the compensation of insurance agents 
and projects for enlarging the scope and 
influence of the association. 


$10n, 


sessions of 


A number of the leaders of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
are embittered because of the smearing 
of life insurance in newspaper headlines 
which starting with the pea-shooter at- 
tacks of broadcasters with an ax to 
grind and book writers with a personal 
vrouch against the institution of life in- 
surance, has grown into the smearing 
over a long period of time by stories 
inspired by SEC. 

Greater Washington Influence Proposed 

Mrs. Kitty Boyle, general agent of 
the Minnesota Mutual in Chicago and 
Democratic national committeewoman, 
presented to the trustees a plan for the 
formation of a bureau in Washington of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, which suggestion was not given 
publicity by the association, and was not 
well received in some quarters. 

Also, William M. Duff, president of 
the Edward A. Woods Co. of Pittsburgh 
and former president of the National 


\ssociation, said at a meeting of the 
National Council that he thought the 
association had overlooked a bet in not 


signing up Herbert Hoover or James A. 
Farley as head of the organization. He 
felt that with either Hoover or Farley 
as head of the association it would have 


one hundred thousand members. Both 
Mrs. Boyle and Mr. Duff thought the 
association should exercise more influ- 


ence in Washington. There was no com- 
ment on Mr. Duff's suggestion as he sat 
down after making it before the National 
Council. 

The big sentimental event of the week 
is the great tribute that is being paid 
Thursday night to Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
most famous of insurance educators. 
Every seat at the dinner where Dr. 
Huebner will be honored was reserved 
several days ago. Dr. Huebner’s health 
has not been good lately and he leaned 
heavily on a cane as he appeared at the 
convention in the early part of the week. 

Stirring talks on national defense also 
keynoted the convention, one particularly 
effective being by Alexander E. Patter- 
son, vice-president of the Penn Mutual. 
Meetings held in connection with edu- 
cational activities drew unusually serious 
treatment and plans are under way to 
make attractive 


insurance a more ca- 
reer for undergraduates, 
2,000 Attend Opening Session 
When main convention started there 
were 2,000 people in the Academy of 
Music. Invocation was by the Rev. 


\lexander Mackie, president Presbyte- 
rian Ministers’ Fund of Philadelphia. 
Miss Hospitality then presented Edward 
L.. Reiley, CLU, president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. After welcoming the convention 
to Philadelphia and then paying a brief 
tribute to Dr. Huebner, he told of the 
significance of the National Association 
in convening in the city where 153 years 


ago the greatest of American conven- 
tions was held. This was when the 
assembly drafted the Constitution of the 
United States. He called American life 
insurance the epitome of our democracy 
and said that agents exemplified the best 
in American citizenship. 

Next was introduced M. L. McPhail, 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada and manager in New 
Brunswick of the Imperial Life. He was 
followed by Col. Matthew H. Taggart, 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
Next speaker, Bruce .Shepherd, 


vania. 
actuary of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, said: 


“We are agreed in this country that 
life insurance occupies and should oc- 
cupy an important and creditable place 
in our social and economic structure. 
Recent events have established that life 
insurance, if it is to exist in any effec- 
tive volume, must be affirmatively sold 
and not passively purchased.” 

Speaking as a representive of the 
Life Agency Officers Association, Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, vice-president Penn 
Mutual Life, assured the convention that 
the association desires to know what 
the field representatives of the compa- 
nies want done for improvement of life 
insurance service to the public, and he 
asked that agents write their home of- 
fices and tell them their ideas for im- 
provement. 

Following the address of Major Pat- 
terson, President Charles J. Zimmerman 
of the association was introduced. The 
curtain behind him was raised and the 
audience was given a full stage view of 
the officers and trustees of the National 
Association seated in a layout reminis- 
cent of a legislative hall with a large sign 
in front of each man, giving his name. 

Paul Sanborn Program Chairman 

Paul Sanborn is chairman of the na- 
tional convention program committee. 
Two paragraphs of the theme he wrote 
for the convention follow: 

“The supreme power of life insurance 
vests in the people. It cannot be, it 
must not be, the instrument to personal 
privilege on behalf of its trustees. It 
cannot be, it must not be, the instrument 
to political preference on behalf of any 
minority group which would usurp its 
power. 

“American life insurance is the verit- 
able epitome of every democratic pre- 
cept under which the men, women and 
children of our enviable country have 
been reared, protected and have guar- 
anteed the financial future.” 

Members of the convention executive 
committee of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters are as follows: 

General chairman, Millard R. Orr; 
president, E. L. Reiley; vice general 
chairman, Louis F. Paret; treasurer, 
Henry H. McBratney; executive secre- 
tary, Charles F. Merz, Joseph H. Reese, 
Alfred L. Levy, Philip F. Murray and 
Clifford H. Orr. 


WANT IDEAS IN BOOK FORM 

Russell P. Thierbach reported as 
chairman of the committee on conser- 
vation, the following appearing in the 
report: “The committee believes that 
conservation methods will be improved 
only through constant study by career 
agents and through a strict surveillance 
of existing conditions by underwriters 
and companies. It believes that the 
National Association can best contribute 
to this work by means of articles such 
as those published in the Life Asso- 
ciation News, in its column on conser- 
vation, and whatever other implements 
and ideas it can put into the hands of 
its members through the pages of the 
News. 

“The committee recommends that the 
articles on conservation referred to be 





brought together in booklet form for 
distribution to members of the Na- 
tional Association, and that this pro- 


cedure be repeated if valuable material 
on the subject continues to be puh- 
lished.” 


Counsel Wenchel on Federal Taxation 


(Continued from Page 9) 


after that date the test of retention of 
incidents of ownership was to con- 
tinued as one of the three tests provided 
for in the 1934 promulgation. The 1937 
amendment has been criticised on the 
ground that the same statutory language 
cannot mean one thing at one time and 
something different at another time. That 
criticism has merit, yet the real difficulty 
is in determining what is the correct 
meaning. If the first administrative inter- 
pretation placed upon the phrase “policies 
taken out by the decedent upon his own 
life” is the only correct interpretation, 
then it may well be conceded that the 
second interpretation is erroneous and must 
therefore be discarded. 

So far there is no definitive statement 
by the Supreme Court supporting — the 
contention that the second interpretation 
is necessarily erroneous. In Lang v. Com- 
missioner (1938) 304 U. S. 264, the Su- 
preme Court held that where the pre- 
miums on insurance policies were paid 
out of community funds and where under 
the law of the State of Washington such 
payment was in effect made by the hus- 
band and wife, share and share alike, only 
one-half of the proceeds of policies on 
the life of the decedent husband could be 
included in his gross estate. The regula- 
tions in effect at the time of the decedent’s 
death in 1929 called for proration of the 
insurance proceeds based upon the pre- 
miums paid directly or indirectly by the 
decedent. The Supreme Court did not 
approve or disapprove in so many words 
the innovation introduced by the 1934 
promulgation of estate tax regulations. The 
Board of Tax Appeals in Cyprian Sporl 
Estate case (40 B.T.A. 924) held that as 
to a Louisiana decedent dying in 1936 
the test laid down in the 1934 edition of 
the regulations applied, and called attention 
to the absence of any approval or disap- 
proval by the Supreme Court in the Lang 
case to such a test. Recently, however, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit by a divided court reversed the 
Board on the authority of the Lang case. 
The dissenting judge differentiated the 
Lang case on the ground that it was de- 
cided on the basis of the law of Wash- 
ington and not on the proposition as to 
what constitutes the general test for 
determining when policies are taken out 
by the decedent upon his own life. 

This state of the law upon the particular 
question at hand is of course unsatisfac- 
tory and perforce necessitates a reexam- 
ination of what further course is the 
proper one for the Treasury to follow. 


Federal Gift Tax 


\n important question has arisen with 
respect to the valuation of life insurance 
policies for purposes of the Federal gift 
tax. The Treasury gift tax regulations 
issued following the enactment of the 
gift tax statute in 1932 provided in part 
that “the irrevocable assignment of a life 
insurance policy or the naming of the 
beneficiary of the policy without retaining 
any of the legal incidents of ownership 
thereof constitutes a gift in the amount 
of the net cash surrender value, if any, 
plus the prepaid insurance adjusted to the 
date of the gift.” In 1936 the regula- 
tion was reworded to provide in effect 
that the value of the gift of an insurance 
policy was not “the cash surrender value” 
of such policy but the cost of the con- 
tract. 

This question of value has become quite 
important in those situations where single 
premium policies are taken out then either 
simultaneously or very shortly thereafter 
are irrevocably assigned. The revision in 
1936 was predicated upon the following 
considerations, Clearly if, for example, a 
non - participating single premium policy 
of the face amount of $50,000 is purchased 
and immediately assigned the value of the 
gift is the purchase price. If the in- 
sured owned such a policy, in addition 
to a similar policy for $50,000 purchased 
from the same company a year earlicr, the 
value of the right to receive at the in- 
sured’s death the sum of $50,000 would be 
worth equally as much under one policy as 
under the other. The fact that one in- 


== 





surance company is able to sell single pre- 
mium policies at its established price for 
the attained age of the insured establishes 
a minimum value of the insurance con- 
tract whether that contract was purchased 
immediately prior to the donated assign. 
ment or even many years before. Certain- 
ly, if the taxpayers bought an automobile 
for $1,000 and immediately made a gift 
thereof, the value of that gift would be 
$1,000. Furthermore, it is thought that in 
essence the cash surrender value js 4 
forced sale value, on the authority of 
Lucas v. Alexander, 279 U. S. 573; and 
for that reason is not a proper standard 
to be applied in determining the value for 
gilt tax purposes. 


Cash Surrender Values 


The Circuit Courts of Appeals for the 

Third, Fourth, Seventh and Eighth Cir- 
cuits have held that the cash surrender 
value is to be taken as the measure, thes 
courts pitching their decisions on the 
ground that the former regulations jp 
effect were controlling at the time of the 
gifts made in the respective cases, How. 
ever, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in the Guggenheim case 
decided last March, has held to the con. 
trary where the gift was made prior to 
the 1936 revision of the gift tax regula. 
tions. The court in that case pointed out 
that in its opinion the Treasury regula. 
tions prior to the revision, in speaking of 
cash surrender value, was intended to state 
a general rule where a policy was given 
away some time after issuance and not 
simultaneously therewith. At most, said 
the court, the regulation was ambiguous 
insofar as its application to a case such 
as before the court. The taxpayer has 
petitioned for certiorari. In view of the 
conflict among the Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peals, it is not unlikely that the Supreme 
Court will grant the petition. 
_ Concluding Mr. Wenchel said: “The 
foregoing observations, I believe, should 
make it apparent that there are limits to 
which litigation can make for certainty 
and that, therefore, taxpayers and the Gov- 
ernment alike should welcome legislative 
revision in the interests of clarity wherever 
necessary.” / 


Education Plan Offered 
In Report by Committee 


An educational plan was recommended 
by the committee on education, which 
was set forth in its report in the follow- 
ing manner: “The official establishment 
by the National Association of a Three- 
Step Training Plan. If approved, the 
Sales Training Plan is to be a standard 
accepted division of association activity 
The committee on education is to be- 
come the counsel and guide. Proper 
steps are to be taken so that there will 
be constructive correlation between 
the association sales training plan and 
the CLU.” 

The first step, sometimes called the 
“fundamentals school,” is a_ thirteen 
week program based on a standard train- 
ing course. The second step is_ the 
senior training school and the third 
step is based on the study of tax and 
business insurance. 

It was suggested that some member 
of the headquarters staff be charged 
with the responsibility of working with 
the educational committee in develop- 
ment of association schools. If estab- 
lishment of the schools, as referred to, 
is forecast over one or two periods, then 
general agents can plan recruiting and 
training activities with forthcoming 
schools in mind. Men older in the busi- 
ness can prepare in advance and coun! 
upon the attendance at the desired 
schools. Chairman of the committee on 
education is Herbert A. Hedges, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Joy Luidens, secretary of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, enter- 
tained the Chicago women producers at 
a breakfast in her suite on Wednesday 
morning. 
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— The following members of the Massachusetts Mutual field force 
— have served on important committees of the National Associa- 
ae tion of Life Underwriters during the past year: 





Millard R. Orr, C.L.U., Philadelphia 


Chairman, Convention Executive Committee 


J. Hawley Wilson, C.L.U., Oklahoma City 


Agency Practices 3 


E. W. Hughes, Chicago 


Business Standards 


Corydon K. Litchard, C.L.U., Springfield, Mass. 





Henry W. White, Jr., Knoxville 


State and Regional Associations 


By-laws 
Edward J. Schlitzer, Rochester — Allen, St. Louis 
omen Underwriters 
Conservation 


Herbert G. Behan, Hartford 


Agents Compensation 


Clarence E. Pejeau, C.L.U., Cleveland 


George E. Lackey, C.L.U., Detroit 
Chairman, Cooperation with Attorneys and Past Presidents 


Roderick Pirnie, Providence Cooperation with National Association of Insurance Agents 
Cooperation with Trust Officers 
, Harold B. Ruhl, C.L.U., Detroit 
R. U. Darby, Baltimore Dr. S. S. Huebner Testimonial 


Cooperation with U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Kenney E. Williamson, C.L.U., Peoria 


J. S. Braunig, Boston Vice Chairman, General Agents and Managers 
Education 
John W. Yates, Los Angeles, National Trustee 


Chairman, Life Insurance Information 
Merrill H. Bowles, C.L.U., Bangor 


National Council Meetings 


Charles L. Scott, Kansas City 
Special Radio Project 
































k COMPANY is proud of this representation and also of the large number 














of its agents who are officers in state and local underwriters’ associations or 


























who are otherwise helping to maintain the high standard of the life insurance 








business through their activities in these organizations. 


— Massachurels Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 


L. to R. Seated: Helen Rockwell, Berenice Meistroff, James A McLain (speaker), Helen Summy, 


t. 


Smith, Hermine Kuhn, Arlatta Cassady, Anne Miller. 


L. to R. Standing: 
Helen Zepp, Sophia Bliven. 





Edith Logan, Gertrude Brandwein, Martha Washburn Allin, Dorothy Briggs, Katherine Martindale, Martha Curtis Fray, Elsie Matthews, 


Sara Frances Jones, Lillian Joseph, Alice Roche, Sarah B. 


=— 





Dr. Huebner on Education 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the more or less indiscriminate selection 
of college graduates in general. 

“In the cooperation with collegiate em- 
ployment divisions,” he said “the insur- 
ance companies, collectively, should agree 
to take from collegiate schools of busi- 
ness of the country some 250 to 300 
graduates a year. As already indicated, 
the selection would begin at the end of 
the sophomore year and be based on 
standards relating to educational attain- 
ments, personality and aptitude, and an 
apparent ability to absorb the strictly 
technical vocational training. The plan 
would give that number of selected stu- 
dents an objective to which to look for- 
ward. They would be inducted into the 
business selectively, although no par- 
ticular company would be considered un- 
til the time of employment negotiations. 
The business could easily absorb that 
many annually and after a time the num- 
ber could be increased. Whatever the 
number, it could be apportioned among 
the fifty-two associated Schools of Busi- 
ness on the basis of the size of the 
institutions.” 


Education for the Layman 


While specialized education and sub- 
sequent vocational training are vital to 
life underwriting, he believes sight must 
not be lost of the importance of general 
life insurance education for the layman. 
From the outset the American College 
of Life Underwriters has had the fol- 
lowing as one of its declared objectives: 
“To cooperate with universities and col- 
leges in general life insurance education 
for laymen, since the subject is regarded 
as fundamentally important and well 
worthy of incorporation into a business 
school’s curriculum.” 

A recent survey shows that 143 uni- 
versities and colleges are today offering 
157 separate courses of this character, 
with 131 of the institutions reporting an 
annual enrollment of 6,167. One hundred 
and six of these courses were started 
since 1926 or within the lifetime of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
The survey further shows that 20 addi- 
tional institutions are planning the in- 
troduction of such a course in the near 
future. Nine universities already make a 
general course in insurance a require- 


ment for all students in the business 
school or department, while 28 more 
make it compulsory for all students in 


certain major groups of study. 
High Schools Training 
The potential value of such survey 


courses cannot be over-emphasized. The 
thousands of graduates leaving universi- 
ties and colleges each year, having had 
such a course, will go back to their re- 
spective communities as friends of life 


insurance, promoting its cause and 
spreading its beneficent influence far and 
wide. 

“This brings me to another idea; 
namely, the desirability of introducing 
the subject of life insurance—its basic 
principles and economics—into the senior 
year of our high schools, the thousands 
upon thousands throughout the country, 
on a purely non-partisan, non-commer- 
cial basis. Only about one in ten of 
high school graduates goes further in 
his organized educational program, and 
about nine enter at once into the 
destiny of family and business life. How 
important therefore this step would be 
to the life insurance institution and to 
the welfare of our people. 

“I believe that a sound life value phil- 
osophy with respect to organization, 
management and protection of the life 
value can be made an integral part of 
the thinking of our population through 
the process of organized education in 
our high schools and higher institutions 
of learning, just as that process of edu- 
cation is causing our people increasingly 
to accept certain other elemental serv- 
ices in the spirit of plain common sense 


and duty. So life insurance need not 
always be sold as it has been. The 
salesman per se need not remain so 


necessarily; but the need for the under- 
writer will be ever greater. And in his 
work of underwriting—arranging the in- 
surance program to meet real needs—he 
will have a much greater cooperation 
from a more insurance-wise public. It 
brings me back again to the thought 
that ‘underwriting’—emphasis on the 
knowledge of subject matter in life in- 
surance—will more and more supersede 
the mere act of ‘selling.’” 

“And now I must close. I have out- 
lined a rather large educational program 
in the interest of life underwriting and 
the life insurance institution. I believe 
that life insurance, like every worth- 
while profession, must integrate itself 
with the educational system of the na- 
tion. And this requires unselfish and 
broad-minded, non-partisan, non-com- 
mercial cooperation from the life insur- 
ance people themselves. 

“All other professional callings oper- 
ate strenuously to integrate themselves 
with our educational system. Why 
should not life insurance do likewise? 
The opportunity for institutional co- 
operation with the nation’s educational 
facilities is an inspiring one. It fits in 
precisely with a good public relations 
program, one of the most outstanding 
factors always to be considered by any 
profession or calling. To me it seems to 
be a duty that beckons—an opportunity 
that life insurance under private auspices 
just cannot afford to miss.” 


Helen B. Rockwell 
On Approach by Using 


Problems of Taxation 
B. Rockwell, National Life of 
Vermont, Cleveland, addressing the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table on the subject of using tax prob- 
lems as an approach to the sale listed some 
of the problems which direct the approach 
as follows: 

1. Minimizing of estate taxes. Re- 
ducing of income. 3. Distributing of an 
estate by gifts. 4. the problem of trus- 
teeships. 5. The problem of business 
tax reductions. 

For example, in using the problem of 
minimizing estate taxes, approach might 
be based on one of the following sub- 
jects: 

(a) Increases in estate taxes since 1935. 

(b) Recent increases in estate taxes resulting 

from the defense tax. 

(c) Full use of exemption—i.e., 
insurance exemption. 

(d) Advantages of use of l:fe insurance funds 
for tax purposes vs. other 
funds. 

(e) Estate savings through use of beneficiary- 
owned life insurance. 

(f) Reductions in estate tax 
individual and institut:onal. 

(g) Wills. 

(h) Business insurance. 

In using the problem of reducing in- 
come taxes, one of the following subjects 
could be utilized: 

(a) Recent increase in 
defense tax. 
Possible reduction resulting from gifts to 
char:ties, etc., i. e., premium deductions. 
The use of annuities: immediate, deferred, 
combination life and annuity contracts. 

(d) Business uses of insurance and annuities: 
Group insurance, Group retirement annu- 
ity as part of pens.on trusts, 
insurance. 

In using the subject of estate distribu- 
tion by gifts, advantage should be taken 
of the key device in tax reduction plans. 
Those in the higher income tax brackets 
are particularly interested in sound 
methods of effecting tax savings and in 
the subject of the economical distribu- 
tion of their estates. 

One might use any one of the follow- 
ing approaches: 

(a) Estate tax savings (1) Allowable tax re- 

ductions. 

(b) Income tax savings (1) Allowable tax re- 
ductions, 

(c) Full use of exemptions (1) Specific $40,000 
exemption, (2) Yearly $4,000 individual 
exemption. 

(d) The bargain of the gift tax as contrasted 
to the estate tax—when gifts exceed al- 
lowable deductions. 

(e) The advantages of life insurance for gifts, 


Helen 


$40,000 life 


investment 


through gifts, 


income taxes through 


(b 


~ 


(c 


~~ 


business 


both to individual and business (1) To 


donor—income tax, estate tax. (2) To 
donee—individual, institution, 
(f) Use of annuities. 
The problem of trusteeships has an 
ever increasing interest. It might be 


used as an approach from one of the 


following angles: 


Tax advantage of an irrevocable trust. 

Tax advantage of a funded life insurance 
trust. 

Tax advantage of a business life insurance 
trust. 

Tax advantage of using trusts as medium for 
gifts. 

Income tax savings through use of “Time 
Trusts.” 

The subject of business tax deduc- 


tions covers a wide field and offers many 
possibilities for approach. For example: 
(a) 1940 increase in tax rate for corporations, 
(b) Defense 
(c) Income tax 


tax increase. 
deductions for corporations: 


on premiums, on proceeds. 


(d) Tax advantage of life insurance payable 
to corporation. 

(e) Life insurance’s function in close corpo- 
ration. 

(f) Pension trusts through Group retirement 
annuities. 





Legislative Committee 


Vigilantly Alert in 1940 
Philadelphia, 23.—The National 
Council of the NALU was told today by 
C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the law and legislation commit- 
tee, that problems in this field during 
the past association year have been more 
acute than in any other in NALU his- 
tory. Vigilantly alert, this committee 
has been active on all fronts—and they 
were multiple. The work was well han- 
dled by sub-committees, each with a 
separate chairman, on Federal legisla- 
tion, state legislation and legislative pro- 
cedure. In addition there was a central 
supervisory cabinet, known as the special 
advisory committee, which comprised key 
national officers in charge of other asso- 
ciation activities along with the law and 
legislation chairman. 

One of the major problems of the 
year was taxation of life insurance pro- 
ceeds and Chairman Anderson pointed 
out that this whole field involving the 
application of Section 302 (g) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 (and the Regula- 
tions) to the proceeds of life insurance 
policies, has been in a state of constant 
turmoil during the past year, owing prin- 
cipally to the convolutions of the United 
States Court of Claims in the now fam- 
ous Bailey case. There have been three 
separate and distinct decisions in that 
case by that court—May 29, 1939, pro- 
ceeds taxable; September 4, 1939, pro- 
ceeds non-taxable; March 4, 1940, pro- 
ceeds taxable. 
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This booklet Tells You 


about the intensive, five-week course in planned salesman- 
ship conducted by field-seasoned instructors of the Etna 
Life Insurance School. The thorough study of Life, Acci- 
dent, and Group insurance enables you to take profitable 
advantage of the comprehensive lines written by the 
Etna Life. The School has proved an influential factor 
in increasing the earning capacity of its students. A copy 
of the booklet is yours for the asking . . . merely 


address your request to: 





The Etna Life Insurance School « Hartford, Connecticut 





There are a limited number of openings for the session beginning October 21 
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Top Row L to R—(Standing) R. H. Keffer, W. C. Abbey, Rudolph Recht, R. B. Coolidge, Holgar J. Johnson, (Guest), L. A. Cerf, Jr., Joseph Robbins, Robert 


Wilkins, L. P. Robinson, H. D. Josephson, B. D. Salinger. (Seated) Philip B. Holmes, Osborne Bethea, K. A. Luther, J. M. 


Youngman, J. E. Bragg, D. C. Keane, S. M. Weiland, Robert Lahm, E. A. Muller, G. A. Eubank. 
Second Row L to R—C. D. Duncan, D. T. Kelly, J. P. Fordyce, J. G. Ranni, J. M. Fraser, J. A. Schnur, Jules Anzel, M. J. Hancel, Sam Sapirstein, R. E. Halstead, 
D. B. Maduro, F. S. Goldstandt, M. A. Goldstandt, W. H. Bender, Jr. 


Third Row L to R—(Standing) A. L. Sullivan, Paul Orr, Jr., Richard Rhodebeck, Wells Hall, H. L. Wofford, Robert Lahm, P. D. Cunningham. 


Rooney, C. N. Leyendecker, J. A McLain, Leo Birnbaum, Wm. E. Hays, E. M. Allen, H. A. Schmidt, W. H. King. 
Bottom Row L to R—(Standing) Harry Jacoby, Jack Evans, Warren Benton, 


Dr. George Woodford, H. L. Taylor, W. R. Collins, H. H. Moore, R. L. Smith, J. A. 


Additional Speakers For 
Life Advertisers’ Event 


Some additional speakers for the an- 
nual meeting of the Life Advertisers 
\ssociation in Washington October 14- 
16 have been announced by General 
Program Chairman Kenneth R. Millet 
of Atlantic Life. The opening speaker, 
following President Karl Ljung’s ad- 
dress, will be James M. Blake, manager 
of field service, Massachusetts Mutual, 
speaking on “Trends in Humanizing the 
Annual Report.” Additional speakers 
who will discuss phases of using the 
annual report will include Ray B. Helser, 
field service, He In¢ Life ot 
and, as previously announced, 


ipervisor of 


\ y -1 
‘CW 1OTK, 


President Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bankers 
vational 

\. H. Thiemann, secretary to vice 
president New York Life, will have 
as hi bject, “What Management Ex 
ects From Its Advertising Dollar.” He 


vill be followed by S. S. Larman, vice 
president, Young & Rubicam; Thomas 


C. Boushall, president, Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia, and William D. Ken 
ne account executive, The J. Walter 
Thompson Co 

Idition to Ge ( \ Harper, 


NEW LINE OF POLICIES 


Great Northern Life Makes Complete 
Revision of Its Accident and Health 
Forms; Agents Visited 

its field 

with a complete new line of commercial 

accident and health policies, officials of 


In order to acquaint force 


Great Northern Life are visiting a num- 
ber of the company’s agencies. Presi- 
dent H. G. Royer has been in Minne- 
apolis and Vice-President John A. Sul- 
livan in Wausau, Wis. Assistant Secre- 
tary E. H. Ferguson attended a meet- 
ing of the Ohio Boosters Club in Cleve- 
land September 18 and E. P. Oertel, 
assistant vice-president, and Mr. Fer- 
guson, a state agency meeting in Okla- 
homa City. They were also in Kansas 
City September 25 


assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Bankers Life, and President William 
Montgomery, Acacia Mutual, already 
announced, the meeting will also hear 


Anthony R. Gould, circulation manager, 


The United States News, in a discus- 
sion on direct mail, and Nelson A. 
White, advertising manager, Provident 
Mutual 


W. J. Dunsmore, R. B. Hull, L. M. Baker. 
Rauh, W. E. Dierdorf. 


3 
Equitable of Iowa Joins 
American Life Convention 
Newest member of the American Life 
the Life of 
Iowa, a large company with home office 
at Des Moines. Admission of this com- 


Convention is 


Equitable 


pany raises the membership of the Con- 
vention to an all-time high of 157 mem- 
ber companies, from thirty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, 
provinces of Canada. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa was in- 
corporated under the laws of 
January 25, 1867, and now operates in 
twenty-seven states and the District of 
Columbia. 


and several 


Iowa on 


It is a stock company issuing 
both participating and non-participating 
insurance. As of December 31, 1939, it 
had $585,035,065 of insurance in force, 
and wrote $43,502,894 of new business 
during 1939. Admitted assets totaled 
$193,491,374, a gain for the year of more 
than $11,200,000; net reserves were $149,- 
275,192, an increase of about $7,000,000, 
and surplus and special funds increased 
that year from $8,048,520 to $8,777,602. 


Eisendrath, F. F. Weidenborner, A. V. 


(Seated) W. P. Worthington, Francis Low, 


D. A. and Doctor Added to 
State Mutual Life Board 


Owen A. Hoban and Dr. Bancroft C 
Wheeler have been added to the board 
of directors of the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Hoban is currently 
district attorney of Worcester County, 
is a director of several savings banks, 
and is active in the Gardner, Mass, 
chamber of commerce. A citizen of 
Gardner, Mr, Hoban studied law at Bos- 
ton University and was admitted to the 
bar in 1906. He is a member of the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Law Institute and the Massachusetts and 
County Bar Associations. 

Dr. Wheeler, a graduate of Harvard 
College and Harvard Medical School, is 
assistant visiting surgeon at the Wor- 
cester. Memorial Hospital. He is 4 
director of the S.P.C.C., treasurer of the 
Worcester Medical Library, a Fellow 0 
the American College of Surgeons, 4 
member of the Massachusetts Medica 
Society, the New England Surgical So 
ciety and the American Urological Asso 
ciation, 


serving as 


(Seated) Jerry 
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: British Fighting Our Fight As Well As 


‘Theirs, Douglas Tells N. Y. Managers 


That the war of the British Empire 
qvainst the axis powers 1S being fought 
bio protect the hard won civilization of 
) free thought and action, and, is there- 
B jore, SO much in the interest of the 
) American people that we cannot sit idly 

py in an isolation attitude, was theme of 
9 and address made by Lewis W. Douglas, 
§ president of the Mutual Life of N. Y. at 
j 


cee ee aoe 


the dinner of the Life Managers Associa- 

tion of Greater New York in Pelham 
> Country Club one night last week. The 
» dinner followed an all day golf tourna- 
© ment held by the association. 

The attendance at the dinner was un- 
ysually large, 170 executives, general 
F agents and managers being present. 
Many of them played in the golf tourna- 
S ment. Among the guests trom com- 
pany head offces of inter-company 
organizations were these: 

Vincent P. Whitsitt, general manager 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents; Holgar J. Johnson, president In- 
stitute of Life Insurance; Roger B. Hull, 
managing director, National Association 
of Life Underwriters ; Presidents James 
A McLain, Guardian Life and j. P. 
Fordyce, Manhattan Life. 

George A. Patton, G. A. Sattem, Mu- 
tual Life; William J. Graham, Vance 
L. Bushnell, Alvin Gallagher, Equitable 
Society. 

Robert Coolidge, W. C. Abbey, Aetna 


Life; J. C. Barnsley, Frank F. Weiden- 
borner, Dr. G. E. Woodford, Guardian 
Life. 

William E. Hayes, New England Mu- 
tual; Valentine Howell, Robert E. 
Wilkins, Prudential; Harry Wright, 


Metropolitan Life; H. G. Kenagy, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Vincent B. Coffin, George 
F. B. Smith, Connecticut Mutual. 

Alexander E. Patterson, William J. 
Nenner, Penn Mutual, F. Hobart Havi- 
land, George C. Capen, Connecticut 
General; Ray Fuller, P. C._ Irwin, 
Equitable of lowa; L. J. Doolin, Fidelity 
Mutual; P. E. Tumblety, St. Lawrence 
Life; Stephen Ireland, Robert H. Denny, 
State Mutual; R. E. Halstead, Continen- 
tal American; V. W. Edmondson, Man- 
hattan Life. 

John Hughes, secretary Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
§ York, Inc. 
© Denis B. 
plawyers, were also present. 
; Osborne Bethea, president of the asso- 
I ciation, asked Julian S. Myrick, man- 
Pager Mutual Life, 46 Cedar Street, to 
‘introduce Lewis Douglas. The president 
of the Mutual was given an unusually 
‘cordial reception. He said in part: 

“We are all engaged in a great ad- 
venture—in an enterprise that perhaps 
more than any other is symbolical of 
civilization. We are in a sense gather- 
ing together into institutional coffers 
the savings of individuals voluntarily 
given. There has been committed to us 
jointly a most important relationship. 
We are engaged in discharging a great 
responsibility committed to our care. The 
life insurance business in its highest 
sense is the business of saving the 
luture. It can exist and survive only 
in that type of social organization in 
which men on their own motion with- 
hold or make investment; only in that 
type of society in which men are free to 
think their thoughts and to write their 
thoughts; where they cari go to the 
polling place and vote without intimida- 
tion; where they can exist on their own. 
It can exist only 1n a civilization which 
forwards the emancipation of the human 


Spirit.” 








and Albert Hirst, 


Maduro 





Freedom in Peril 

With this brief summary of life in- 
Urance and the significance of what 
S behind it Mr, Douglas said: 
Everywhere throughout the world we 
ave witnessed a challenge. In a few 
ort years we have seen freedom perish 
N country after country. We have 


watched organized violence sweep over 
one great nation of the Orient. We 
have seen one of the great republics 
of the modern world wiped out of exist- 
ence as such. 

“Observe the record of our own his- 
tory. For 117 years the British fleet 
has been the first line of defense of the 


United States. It has protected the 
freedom and integrity of the United 
States in the Atlantic. On no -other 


thesis can one explain the continuity, the 
unbroken policy of this country to main- 
tain a fleet adequate to protect us in 


one of the two seas. The Monroe 
Doctrine was born under the aegis of 
British Empire. No one who _ under- 


stands American history, who knows the 
source from which we come, the springs 
of our strength and vitality, can deny 
the conclusion that the British Empire 
and British fleet have been the protec- 
tors of the substance of democracy in 
the United States. To those who claim 
that the devasting thing to civilization 
we are witnessing is no concern of ours 
I would ask, Why are you advocating 
and voting for the expenditure of billions 
for building an air force of 25,000 or 
30,000 planes and for establishment of a 
two-ocean Navy, if this ugly thing in 
Europe is of no concern to us? It is 
not France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Finland or Russia in the Orient 
which has the threat we fear. The threat 


we fear is from the axis power. That 
power has crushed out liberty, it has 
destroyed those things for which West- 
ern civilization has been struggling dur- 
ing more than a thousand years. We 
have seen oppression, tryanny, the mark 
of the beast march from one end of 
Europe to the other. 


The Attack on British Empire 

“There remains only two important 
supports to Christian civilization. They 
are the British Empire and ourselves. 
The British Empire is under attack. 
One of the great centers of Western 
culture, center in which freedom was 
born, in which liberty of mankind first 
saw the light of day, it is today being 
pulverized by bombs of a brutal nation. 
Men came to the United States to be 
free, and we will be free if the first 
line of defense and the last line of de- 
fense of this country survive. There 
are many who hold that what transpires 
across the Atlantic is of no importance 
to our existence; that this is nothing 
but a European war for power; that it 
is of no concern to us; that we can in- 
sulate ourselves against this brutality. 

“To those with that viewpoint I would 
reply that they have no understanding 
of the production and destruction of 
goods and services. Look at the record 
and see that isolation of that character 
has brought in its wake everywhere in 
the world a degree of public control of 
private activity that bids fair to destroy 
the substance of freedom. They have 
told men and women that the concentra- 
tion camp is the penalty of free speech. 
It is the threat and the actions of the 
axis during recent years which moves 
every American to demand an adequate 





To everyone 


who wants to work for 
Wendell Willkie’s eleetion 


Hoping and wishing he will win 
is not enough—here is a way 
you can help at once: 


The way is just as simple and practical as the signing 


of the nominating petitions. 


Get a Worker’s Kit. Full instructions as to its use will be 
found inside. Kits contain the tools for getting votes for 


Willkie. 


You can get one free Kit: 


(a) By going to your local Willkie Club; or 


(b) By sending six cents in stamps to cover postage to the 
Associated Willkie Clubs, P. O. Box 56, New York City. 


If you are willing to make a more substantial contribu- 
tion and take a more active part in the campaign by 
putting a number of Kits into use, join with your friends 
and order ten or more Kits from H. F. Lewis, P. O. Box 
999, Grand Central Annex, New York City. You can 
obtain these Kits on the same basis as any Willkie Club, 
i.e. units of ten Kits for $2.50, express prepaid. You can 
get as many units as you want. Any Club or organization 
to which you belong can get Kits in the same way. Be 
sure they are given to Workers who will use them con- 


scientiously. 


The most helpful thing you and your friends can do 
at this time to insure Wendell Willkie’s election is to 
put a large number of Kits into the hands of earnest 


Willkie Workers. 


We would like to write each of you who signed a 
nominating petition a personal letter about these Kits. 
But our funds, made up largely from small contribu- 
tions, are limited and it costs far less to reach you this 


way than by mail. 


Gia. Vo8 rr 


national defense. Therefore, is it not 
in our defense to insure the survival of 
those who are protecting our interests; 
and to insure the perseverance and the 
continuity of the British Empire and 
the British fleet? Is it not in our in- 
terest to make certain that the line of 
defense between us and the brutal forces 
of the world stand? Is it not in our 
interest to make sure that the Atlantic 
is for our defense and freedom? No 
fight for freedom and to carry out the 
very essense of Christianity is contrary 
to American traditions.” 

Philip B. Holmes was general chair- 
man of the day. Other chairmen were 
William J. Dunsmore, dinner committee ; 
John A. McNulty, attendance; Arthur 
V. Youngman, events; J. S. Myrick, re 
ception. 


Aetna Life Tells Plans 
For Mobilized Employes 


Salary allowances, leaves of absence 
and other details of the present policy 
of the Aetna Life to employes called 
for temporary military or naval training 
have been announced. If an employe has 
been with the Aetna less than one year, 
his salary will be continued for one 
month; less than two years, two months; 
and more than two years, three months. 

The term “leaves of absence” is in- 
tended to mean that at the conclusion 
of his service an emplove in good health 
and with a creditable military record 
will, on application to the company, be 
reinstated at the salary he was receiv- 
ing when he left to go into training 
It cannot mean that the identical posi- 
tion will be available for him, but a posi- 
tion will be open to him at the same pay. 

The employe’s Group life and his de- 
pendents’ hospitalization insurance will 
be continued during the leave of absence 
for a period not to exceed twelve months 
from the date when the employe actu- 
ally enters military service. During this 
entire period the employe’s contribution 
for such insurance will be paid by the 
company. Hospitalization insurance on 
the employe’s own life will not be con- 
tinued. Pending any state or Federal 
ruling to the contrary, the usual deduc- 
tions must be made by the company for 
Social Security taxes from any salary 
allowance. 


HOME LIFE AT CONVENTION 


Seven Prize-winning Salesmen Guests of 
Agents Association After 
Summer Contest 

Seven salesmen of the Home Life of 
New York are attending the National 
Association of Life Underwriters con- 
vention as guests of the company’s 
Agents’ Association, an organization of 
the general agents. The convention 
trips are prizes for a summer produc- 
tion campaign. The Home Life delega- 
tion from the home office and agency 
force, together with the prize-winners, 
are making their headquarters at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

The prize winning salestnen are Paul 
S. Gesswein, who is the year’s leading 
producer for the company, Leonard 
Wentink, Henry F. O'Reilly, I. G. Roos, 
Paul L. Godchaux, Jr., W. W. Clore and 
Paul F. Grove, Jr. This group includes 
men with less than one year’s experi- 
ence in the Home Life as well as men 
who are veterans in the business 





FREID HAS EVENING CLINICS 

The Freid agency of New England 
Mutual at 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York, began a series of eight Monday 
evening clinics on estate analysis, open 
to the agency’s full-time men and a 
selected group of brokers. The clinics 
will be directed by Heman T. Powers, 
experienced in that field. Mr. Powers 
will have the cooperation of several other 
experts in the field of trusts, wills, busi- 
ness insurance, taxes, etc. 


The Washington agency of Mutual 
3enefit Life has marked its ninety-fifth 
anniversary. 
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Two Penn Mutual Life 
Agencies Consolidate 


LOCATED IN N. Y. AND NEWARK 


J. Elliott Hall and John C. Elliott Agen- 
cies Join as of October 1; Will 
Be Located in Newark 
\n agency change of considerable in 
terest to the life insurance fraternity is 


the consolidation of two well-established 


agencies of the Penn Mutual Life in 
the Greater New York area. These are 
the J. Elliott Hall Agency of New York 
and the John C. Elliott Agency of New- 
ark, N. |. The change, effective October 
1, was announced this week by Vice- 
President Alexander FE. Patterson of the 
Penn Mutual 

J. Elliott Hall, widely known and a vet- 





HALL 


3. ELLIOT S 


eran among managers, will be in full 
charge of the amalgamated office, which 
will be known as the J. Elliott Hall 
Agency of Newark. John C. Elliott will 
remain in Newark as associate general 
agent but will devote most of his time 
to production activities. He has repre- 
sented the company in that city since 
1931 and was appointed general agent 
in June, 1937, succeeding the late John 
FE. Gibbs. 


J. Elliott Hall’s Career 


Mr. Hall’s life insurance career began 
in Newark in 1913 when as a personal 
producer he started to build the reputa- 
tion he now enjoys. He showed promise 
from the start and before long had been 
transferred to New York where he went 


into general agency partnership with 
John C. McNamara, representing the 
Penn Mutual. Several years later Mr 
Hall established his own agency and, 
being a master salesman himself, was 
successful in attracting to the agencv 
large personal producers. Hitting a fast 
pace, he consistently held high rank 


among Penn Mutual’s leading agencies. 

For a few years—around 1935 to 1937 
—Mr. Hall took a holiday, so to speak, 
from the responsibility of running a gen- 
eral agency. But he kept up his per- 
sonal production and by March, 1937, 
was ready to return to his old activity. 
Opening up at 30 Church Street, New 
York, with seventeen men, he more 
than doubled this number of agents by 
1939. His 1938 production was more 
than $5,000,000 paid-for in Ordinary busi- 
ness. In the three vears since his re- 
turn to general agency work he has 
placed considerably more than $10,000,- 
000 of new business on the Penn Mu 
tual’s books 


John C. Elliott’s Background 


John C. Elliott has been nearly ten 
vears in the life insurance business, hav- 
ing joined the Newark agency of the 
Penn Mutual in 1931 Before that he 


Connecticut Mutual Calendars Popular 





Connecticut Mutual finds that its 1939 
and 1940 calendars were so much in 
favor that it has decided to issue one 
featuring the works of twelve of Amer- 
ica’s foremost contemporary artists. 
The company already has illustrations 
of four of the calendar’s twelve beautiful 
full color reproductions. They are 
Joseph Margulies’ “Gloucester”; Georges 
Schreiber’s “White Night ;” Agnes Tait’s 
“The Aristocrat, and Gordon Grant's 
“Sails in the Sun.” Also represented in 
the calendar are Rockwell Kent, Geor- 


gina Klitgaard, Hobart Nichols, Gifford 
Beal, Frederick J. Waugh, Joseph W. 
Golinkin, Millard Sheets and Dale 
Nichols. 

Many people have 
company during the 
praising its calendars. This reaction, 
the company feels, shows a definite 
trend toward an increasing interest in 
contemporary art on the part of the 
public. The calendar has been instru- 
mental in building much goodwill for 
Connecticut Mutual representatives. 


written to the 
past two years 





Manhettan Life Field 
Men Have Florida Meet 


BASED ON 90TH ANNIVERSARY 





General Agent James G. Ranni of New 
York Wins Cup Given for Best 
Three Months Record 





The Manhattan Life is holding its 
00th anniversary agency conference at 
Miami this week. It is being 
attended by general agents, agents and 
home office officials. 

During the conference the Halsey Cup 
presented to General Agent 
: Ranni as emblematic of the 
company’s leading agency during the 
months of June, July and August in 
paid-for quality business, i. e. business 
that has a probable persistency rating 
of 70% or over. The Charles Edwards 
agency was second and the Charles V. 


Beach 


will be 
Tames G. 


Cromwell agency third. 

Mr. Ranni’s agency also won the 
honor of being leading General Agency 
for the club year ending August 31, 


with paid-for production of $2,900,000, 
the runner up the Charles Edwards 
agencv with paid-for production of 


$2.791,055. 

Halsey cup was named after the late 
Harvey R. Halsey, an executive of Man- 
hattan Life who was with the company 
a half a century. Mr. Ranni has been 
with the Manhattan Life fifteen years. 
He began his insurance career with the 
Metropolitan Life. 








had been a real estate man in the north- 
ern New Jersey field and served as man- 
aging director and vice-president of the 
New Jersey Association of Real Estate 
3oards. Previous sales work included 
his post as sales manager in Philadelphia 
for the American Steel & Wire Co. and 
in the sales department of the Prentice- 
Hall Tax Service. 


G. S. Severance Advanced 





GEORGE S. SEVERANCE 


George S. Severance has been named 
associate general agent for Ohio Na- 
tional Life at Chicago. He has been a 
member of the App-a-Week Club ever 
since entering life insurance eight years 
ago 


STEADMAN NAMED PRESIDENT 

Livingstone Steadman, general agent 
Guardian Life, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Portland (Ore.) chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters. Edward 
K. Roth, general agent Mutual Benefit, 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. 

A special report on organization of 
the new life insurance class that will be 
conducted for the first time by the 
University of Oregon was submitted by 





Stuart R. Strong. Subjects will be 
“Economics of Life Insurance,” “Life 
Insurance Fundamentals” and “Princi- 


ples of Salesmanship.” 


Sun Life Consolidates _ 
Two Divisions Abroaj 


ROY C. GRANT SUPERINTENDEny 


Eastern Division of India, South Africa 
Java Merged With Latin America 
and West Indies Territories 





Under a rearrangement of the agency 
organization of the Sun Life the east. 
ern division including India, Soy 
Africa, Java, etc., and the western divi.) 
sion including Latin America and the 
West Indies will be consolidated an; 
known as the Eastern-Western Division 
Roy C. Grant has been appointed St 
perintendent of the new division, y, 
Grant, who was formerly superintenden; 
of agencies, Eastern division, has bee, 
with the Sun Life since 1912. He jg 
the company in 1915 to serve in th 
Great War. After his return he served 
the company for a time in Puerto Rig 
and later at head office. 

T. L. Overing and Russell T. Blac 
have been appointed assistant super. 
intendents of agencies with him. \f;) 
Overing has served in India as residen; 
secretary and since 1937 as assistan 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Blac 
has served in Latin America and fo; 
some years has been inspector oj 
agencies. 
_ F. D. Macorquodale, formerly super. 
intendent of agencies, western division 


retires on pension. At a farewel 
luncheon he was presented by his asso.) 
ciates, through President 


a t ; side Arthur 8 
Wood, with an oil painting. 


CHARLES CLARE ADVANCED 








Becomes Assistant General Agent fo! 
Massachusetts Mutual in New Haven, 
Consistent Producer 

Charles Clare, New Haven, has beer 
advanced by Massachusetts Mutual tc 
assistant general agent in charge of the 
New Haven office. Entering life insur! 
ance in 1933, Mr. Clare was agent for! 
Wallace & Spencer in New Haven) 
When Mr. Spencer was appointed gen-| 
eral agent for Massachusetts Mutual if 
Hartford, Mr. Clare continued working) 
with him in the local field. A consistent 
producer with sales well above $100,(f 
annually, he will continue devoting muci/ 
of his time to personal selling. 

Qualifying this year for the Nationa 
Amateur Golf Tournament, Mr. Clar 
has once been New England champion 
and three times champion in Connecti- 
cut. 


LaMOTTE BALTIMORE HEAD 








Elected President by Life Underwriters’ 


Association; Testimonial to Frederick | 
A. Savage, Sr. 

F, Gibbs LaMotte, Massachusetts Mu 
tual, was elected president of the Balti- 
more Life Underwriters Association 
September 19. Leonard V.  Godine 
Northwestern National, was elected firs! 
vice-president; J. Vernon Hinton, Cor- 
necticut Mutual, second vice-president 
and George S. Robertson, secretary: 
treasurer, was reelected. T. J. Mohas, 
Eureka - Maryland Assurance, retiring 
president, was made chairman of the 
board. 

Frederick A. Savage, Sr., New Eng: 
land Mutual, was given a testimonial 1 
recognition of having completed fifty 
years in insurance. 


A. LeS. BALDWIN DEAD 

Albert LeSeur Baldwin, Washington 
former general agent there for North: 
western Mutual, died September 20, agt 
70. He retired in 1937 and was a forme! 
president of the District of Columbia 
Life Underwriters Association. He wa’ 
born in Kinsman, Ohio, was educated # 
University of Kansas and Allegheny 
College, graduating in 1890 in civil er 
gineering. He was co-author with Joh 
S. Hayford of “Earth Movements ™ 
California.” 
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Pay for Service Men 
\coMPANY’S AGENTS INCLUDED 





nt Hubbell Makes Announcement 
edure Which Will Follow That 
Used in World War 


Preside: 
of Proc 





Home office employes of Equitable 
| Life of Iowa who are called into mili- 
tary service have been informed that 
while so engaged the company will pay 
them the difference between their. sal- 
ary and their military pay. President 
kW. Hubbell has announced that all 
company home office employes called 
into military service as members of the 
National Guard or organized reserve, or 
drafted under the selective service law, 
will be given a year’s leave of absence 
and will be reemployed at discharge at 
the salary they received when they left. 

For the first month after entering the 
service each employe will be paid a 
month’s salary. For the next eleven 
months each will be paid the difference 
between his salary and his military pay. 
An exception is made for single em- 
ployes, who will receive $30 a month 
less than the difference between com- 
pany salary and military pay, because 
single men will be relieved of daily liv- 
ing expenses while in the army. 


Plan for Agents 


For agents the company 
they will be granted a leave of absence 
and the time spent in the army con- 
sidered as time worked in computation 
‘of renewal commissions. Agents who 
were producing at the rate that would 
qualify for attending the company’s an- 
nual convention when they entered the 
military service will be invited to the 


announced 


' convention of the succeeding year. 


All pension and Group insurance bene- 
fits will be continued by the company 
during leaves of absence, the same as 
though the men were actively employed. 

“Our action was prompted by a pa- 
triotic and earnest desire to reassure 
employes who may be called into the 
nation’s service of the company’s loyalty 
to them,” President Hubbell said. “The 
policy follows closely the plan observed 
by the company in regard to its em- 
ployes who served their country in 1917 
and 1918. 

“One of the contributions business in- 
stitutions can make to the national de- 
fense program is the maintenance, in so 
far as possible, of the purchasing power 
of the individuals and families directly 
affected by the military program.” 


30 YEARS WITH BERKSHIRE LIFE 





' 0. Dana Ridhesdeen, Chicago, Joined 


Under Late W. D. Wyman; Gets Sil- 
ver Tray; President Rhodes Tribute 


O. Dana Richardson is celebrating his 
fiftieth anniversary with the Berkshire 
Life He joined the company as an 
agent in the Chicago office on Septem- 
ber 21, 1890, under W. D. Wyman, then 
general agent and later president of the 





company. ©. D. Richardson served as 
agent and then as associate general 
agent. Officers and directors of com- 


pany presented him with a silver tray 
suitably inscribed. President Fred H. 
Rhodes of the Berkshire paid him a 
tribute in which he said: 

“O. Dana Richardson exemplifies the 
spirit of the giver and good neighbor 
toa degree which few men achieve. He 
has contributed much to the upholding 
of the ideals of the institution of life 
surance and to the upbuilding of our 
company.” 





TILESTON DISTRICT MANAGER 


Arthur C. Tileston, formerly with 
Aetna Life and the John Hancock, has 


been appointed district manager for 
Greater Boston by Loyal Protective 
ife. He will work out of General 


Agent W. E. Bennett's office at Boston. 
Mr, Tileston is a native of Boston, and 
'S experienced in life, accident and health 
surance selling. 


tional debt that unless we begin to take 
stock of the future; to evolve a policy 
of ‘Pay as you go,’ dire consequences 
are in store for all the people of the 
nation, rich or poor. 

“We could conceivably go into an- 
other depression comparable to that of 


Policyholders Warned 
By Senator Tydings 


FEDERAL BORROWING MENACE 


Dr. Hollinger New Medical 
Director of Colonial Life 


Dr. C. O. Hollinger, medical super- 
visor for the Prudential, has been ap- 


pointed medical director of Colonial Life Tells Pittsburgh Life Underwriters of 


of Jersey City, succeeding Dr. Albert S. Consequences Should Congress Con- 1932-33, with its disaster, misery and 
Irving. Dr. Irving resigned to take the tinue Financial Spree hardships. Bank depositors, big and 
little, and life insurance policyholders 


post of medical director with the Ameri- 
can National of Galveston. 

Dr. Hollinger joined the Prudential as 
a member of the medical laboratory staff 
in November, 1931, and was made medi- 
cal supervisor in 1932. He will assume 
his new duties October 1. 


and all people who toil, have a gigantic 
stake in the financial integrity of this 
nation. They will be wise to let their 
Representatives in Washington know 
that the time is past, except for the 
war emergency, when the government 
should spend more for its peacetime re- 
quirements than it takes in, and the 
time to act is now. 


Should Be Done Now 


What bank depositors and life insur- 
ance policyholders face should the pres- 
ent rate of Federal Government spend- 
ing and borrowing continue, was 
forth by United States Senator Millard 
E. Tydings, Maryland, at a joint meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 
Association and the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce September 19. The mes- 
sage he sought to convey was crystalized 
in the following concluding paragraphs 
of his talk: 

“Now, I do not mean to frighten any- 
one, because at present there is no need 
of fear, but we have gone so far down 
the road of borrowing from the banks 


and the life insurance companies with 
our approximately $50,000,000,000 of na- 


set 





NORTH JERSEY ACTIVITIES 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey had Vernon E. 
Vining, director of department store 
sales, Westinghouse Electric, for speaker 
at its last luncheon meeting. Ernest C. 
Hoy, retiring president of the associa- 
tion, was presented with a plaque in 
recognition of his services. The associa- 
tion has arranged an insurance course 
that will begin October 9 and is again 
sponsoring the CLU courses. 


“It would be folly to continue to run 
the government, insofar as its peacetime 
activities are concerned, without either 
reducing the peacetime expenses, raising 
additional peacetime revenue, or a com- 
bination of both. If it is not done soon 
we will then be confronted with real 
danger which may tax the resources of 
this country to a degree far beyond our 
comprehension.” 
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THEIR EDUCATION PROVIDED FOR 


There was a time when fathers debated sending their children 

to University or letting them start work right after High 
School. Today, however, it is known that employers defi- . 
nitely give preference to those with specialized training and 

are looking to them for their future executives. 

Great-West Life representatives feel it is their duty, therefore, 

to tell the story of Educational Insurance,—to acquaint par- 

ents with the many educational trust agreements available 

which will assure funds for the education of their sons and 

daughters even if anything should happen to them. 
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Business In Force $625,556,093 
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Consulting Actuaries 
HEARD on the WAY Woodward, Ryan, 
. 
Sharp & Davis 
90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
paras 0 Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
Duris eve da at uthern 
Met t { ersit ! Dalla he 
t that | ireer would be in H D H ] 
| his graduation in AIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
19 levree he t: d to ° ° 
eg hay oe : oa Consulting Actuaries 
‘ and one FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
H to take the first job avail INDIANAPOLIS 
( roved to be an insurance Omaha Kansas City 
\ the newl organized 
Lite Reinsurance Co, of Dal 
la he became it first male employe 
\t | i ear and a halt he left 
ee eee ae WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
| f Dall: ‘ a bookkeepe § ib ° . 
hoo cre Pope aparece * Consulting Actuaries * 
equ becoming assistant sccretary 
ind a membe f the board of d 
veces ae 2 90 John Street, New York 
| ! rance looked so good to him Telephone BArclay 7-3428 
that he became ambitious to head hi 
own company He resigned from the : E 
United Fidelity and organized the Great Dinner to Lawrence Simon 
National, It got its charter February 4, . 
me an-iick chien Wie Mae doce Marks 25th Anniversary 
Hi father, the late S. J. Hay, Sr., Members of the Lawrenc kk. Simon 
went to Texas from Georgia at an earl agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
ane He served as mayor of Dallas from of 20 Pine Street, New York City, will 
1907 to 1911, and after retiring as mayor S. J. HAY vive a dinner to Mr, Simon Friday night 
because president of the Dallas Trust | | at the Waldorf-Astoria in celebration « 
& Savin Bank, now known as_ the oe : “ # $e gee : pe re Dalla the twenty-fifth anniversary of his en 
Dalla National Banl He wa the ; on licave ee : ’ : 4 ; “a er “ye perme trance into the life insurance business 
father of city planning for Dallas, em cess: Ae —— oo oS with the agency which he now heads 
« fotl > 
ploying the late George Kessler, who Mi Ha ee ee (Guests at the dinner will include a num 
formulated “Kessler Plan for Dalla ie <a : in iy \, tl Lit -anepe ari ber of home office officials, ral Massa 
>. J. Hay, Sr, died in 1916, when 5. J . des as i i insane ‘ CH: aoe | -  chusetts Mutual general agents from dif 
Hay, Jr., was 16 1934 He “ Bearer § ich eaphere oy ferent parts of the country, prominent 
The familiar proverb “Like father like p ae + a local guests and the entire Simon agency 
nn the applied i ike eesene of S association meeting He is vice-pres! staff 
| Blas I . ais. a political and dent and a member of the executive : ; 
af Ag A atin egy filers agave: eee the Texas Association © “ 
is city commissioner of the City of Ty yg oreng aoe ° | Large Attendance at Life 
[ versity Park fo ihe wes He reat National 1s a member ot ° ’ e ° 
NBR Univernity Pace ie ears ue it? the American Life Convention, the Life Cashiers’ First Fall Meeting 
P : , is ; si ; ce ales fesearcl surez an . . 
uburban cities adjoining Dallas and has - yo Sal by it h Bureau an‘ Almost the entire membership attended 
a population of approximately 15,000 yy ns Ha oF OM; nsurance . the first Fall dinner meeting of the Life 
President Hay devotes the major por : ay 1 seis Avella Winn, \gency Cashiers Association of the City 
tion of his time to the Great National’ Steak or | “Has | " J gece two a ’ of New York last Thursday. 
agency department. He is enthusiastic W. — ay, Jr, 10, and Williay Matthew Gallagher, Penn Mutual, pres- 
He encourage his avents to take the 1) ay Worl —_ ' ident for 1940-41, outlined projects pro- 
CLU work; has himself passed Parts I. he b 1 d War I, Mr. Hay wa posed for the year, and Don Slee, Mutual 
and Il. Two already hold the CLU des in Une nited States Army for a short Bencfit, chairman of the program com 
ignation. They are John A. Monroe, Ir. ahs Hi hobbies are hunting and mittce, told of the plans for future mect 
president of the Dallas Association of nshing ings. Other officers for the year includ 
Life Underwriters, and Miss Cora Du Uncle Francis. Paul Kk. Fischel, Northwestern Mutual, 
vice-president; Ray Winans, Guardian 
REPORT ISSUED ON MORALE FIRST ASS’N MEETING INN. Y. C._ i! secretary, and R. I. Townsend, Stat 


First of Series of Four to Be Prepared 
by Life Insurance Sales Research 

Bureau, Hartford 

The irst of a series ol 

oral 


report on 
have 


and agency management 

been made available to members of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
The first volume, “Morale—The Main 
pring of Management,” seeks to mak 
clear what morale is, why it is valu 
able, and how it can be measured. The 
three volume to be issued later deal 
with the building of morale—how it get 
its start and how it can be made to 
row. The report in its entirety is based 


n actual experiences in representative 
many parts of the country 
conclusion of the study is 
starts at the top of an 
and that you cannot have 
od morale in the field without top 
the home office As the re 
“Businesses, like trees, die 


agencies In 
\ primary 
that 
organization 


mo} ale 


morale in 
port state 


from the top 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA UP 37.5% 

\ 37.5% increase in new business paid 
for in August was recorded by Equitable 
Life of lowa. For the past seven months 
the company has substantial new busi 
ness gains as compared with the corre- 
ponding months in 1939 

Paid busine for the month 
$4,338,798, compared to $3,156,485 in 


totaled 
Aug 


ust, 1939, representing a gain of $1,182, 
313. It was the largest August volume 
ecured by the Equitable of lowa field 
force since 1937 and increased the com 
pany’s gain for the year to date to 7.7% 


First meeting of the 1940-41 season for 
the Life Underwriters Association of the 
(itv of New York will be an afternoon 


and cvening meeting on October 17 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


EXCELSIOR TO CELEBRATE 

In October Excelsior Life, Toronto, 
vill celebrate its golden anniversary 
$115,000,000 insurance 


The company ha 
1 ree 


in fe 


Agency Oyaportu 





(ll 























Mutual, treasurer. 


PROGRAM OF BUFFALO CLU 

The program planned for the Buffalo 
chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
for the coming year, features talks by 
sales managers on merchandising as ap- 
plied to the insurance business. Plans 
are also being shaped to enroll insurance 
men in the Chartered Life Underwriters 
courses at the University of Buffalo. 


nities Available 


10N 
HOSPITALIZAT LOMALTH 


ACCIDENT 


ntemplates the 


» 


issuance of the following forms: 
: a 






co Y 
Our program MOSPITALIZATION nln 
MEDICAL REIMBUR SEM HEALTH peor 
EN : 
COMMERCIAL PCICENT ane He HEALTH is 
WON MECUPATIONAL ACCIDEDT, cent ert ~ 
AUTO-PEDee espondenc® will be held in — 
Write today- boned = New JERSEY 
strictest confidence. NEw YORK 
THE UNITED STATO any 
LIFE INSURANCE © 
or N 
in THE CITY New York, N. Y. 


101 Fifth Avenue 


a.2 Mountrey. Manager. 
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Timmins, Ont. 


Since 1848 
UNION MUTUAL LIFF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


SOLDIERS MUST SIGN 


New Form of Declaration Being Used in 

Canada to Avoid Misunderstandings 
As to Benefits 

Canadian life companies are usin 


new form of declaration which is signe 
yy soldiers applying for insurance. Wher 
iyned by the form wi 

that thej 


policy pro-| 


applicant the 


then mean that he is aware 


war clause included in the 


vides 
The applicant's 
to the 


for restricted benefits 
signature also testifies 
that he has 


result 


advised, § 
that the 


have re 


fact been 
understands, 


that he 


and as a 


amount of cash can 


him is restricted to th 
amount the 

This new form is considered desir- 
able because in isolated cases it has been 


turned to 


named in policy. 


tound that soldiers have misunderstood 
the nature of the contract into which 
they were entering. In cases tt 


some 
has been found that some of the soldiers 
| thought that at any time they 
returned to them the entire 
of premiums paid plus interest 


could have 
amount 


NEW BEDFORD ORGANIZES 


Local Association Formed With Chester 

E. Davis as Temporary President; 

Has Fifty Members 

Fifty agents in and near New Bedford, 
Mass., have formed the New Bedford 
Life Underwriters Association, aided by 
Ellis Gifford, president of the Fall River 
association; Walter Boireau, president 
Massachusetts association, and Fitzhugl 
Traylor, president, Boston association 
The preliminary work was done by Ches 
ter E. Davis, New Bedford 

Roger B. Hull, general counsel of the J 
National Association, was guest speaker | 
at the organization meeting at which the | 
following temporary officers were elect- 
ed: president, Chester E. Davis, Con- | 
necticut Mutual; vice-president, Michael | 
}. Delaney, John Hancock; secretary; W.[ 
Russell Porter, Phoenix Mutual; treas 
urer, F, K. Collins, Metropolitan. 


BARTHOLOMEW GALVIN DEAD | 
Bartholomew Galvin, retired manager } 
of the Haverhill, Mass. district, Metro- 


politan Life, died September 18, age 70 


company 10f 
Lynn, 


He had been with that 
thirty-three years, previously at 
Nashua, Gloucester and Lawrence 


CLYDE J. LAWLOR ADVANCED 
Empire Life of Canada has appointed 
Clyde J. Lawlor district supervisor @ 
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Dunlap Sets Up Plan_ 
Of Internal Auditing 


BEFORE LOMA CONFERENCE 


Third Vice - President of Metropolitan 
Outlines Method and Functions 
of Auditing Unit 


Auditing of Life Office Op- 
erations,” of Earl O. 
Dunlap, third vice-president, Metropoli- 
the Wednesday 
the Life Office 
conference at 


“Internal 


was the subject 


tan Life, speaking at 
afternoon 
Management 
Des Moines. 
“The importance of 
maintaining sound methods of internal 


meeting ot 
Association 


establishing and 


control within the operating and record- 
ing units of any organization cannot be 
over-emphasized,” Mr. Dunlap said. “The 
effectiveness of an internal audit and 
the value of the results obtained there- 
from, is very largely dependent upon 
the verification by an organization unit 
which is completely detached from any 
of the original transactions and which 
continually examines and considers the 
transactions being verified from a com- 
pletely independent viewpoint, — oy 

“The underlying principles of verifica- 
tion are the same whether applied to life 
office operations or to the operations 
of a mercantile or manufacturing con- 
cern. Details of applying these prin- 
ciplés vary with each organization audit- 
ed. No step of an internal audit should 
cost more to apply than could possibly 
be lost by its absence. * 

“A general discussion of Life Office 
auditing cannot define the exact extent 
of each step of procedure because that 
extent must be governed by factors pe- 
culiar to the individual life office. This 
discussion can only assume an average 
life office, and average number of trans- 
actions, and confine itself to methods. 
Sound methods may be generally ap- 
plied, but the details of application must 
conform to specific cases. 

“An auditing unit should be under the 
direction of a competent accountant, who 
should also be experienced in planning 
and directing auditing procedure,” he 
said. “The individual employes should 
also be trained and preferably experi- 
enced in accounting principles and audit- 
ing procedure. Auditing personnel should 
be tenacious but invariably courteous 
and tactful, as an auditing clerk who 
creates resentment constantly hinders 
his own work. 

“With the creation of an independent 
auditing unit, the first step in establish- 
ing a program of audit is a careful an- 
alysis of the operating setup to deter- 
mine the extent of existing internal con- 
trol and to alter and improve this struc- 
ture where necessary. If the basic func- 
tions are properly separated, a relatively 
small and inexpensive internal auditing 
unit can quickly verify every entry on 
the financial records,” Mr, Dunlap con- 
tinued. 

“The value of an auditing unit may 
be largely nullified if it is not encour- 
aged to freely present its findings and 
its opinions to the proper executive head. 
An auditing unit which hesitates to pro- 
duce facts—the production of which 
might be resented in certain quarters— 
will consistently fall short of producing 
results for which it was designed and 
of which it is capable. 

“Individuals comprising the auditing 
unit must at all times realize that in- 
dividually, they should offer no opinions 
and discuss few details of their findings 
or of their personal opinions. The well- 
considered digest of their findings should, 
however, be at all times freely sub- 
mitted to the proper authority without 
fear of criticism.” 


MOORE CONTRACT AGENT 
Richard B. Moore, field assistant of 
the life, accident and Group departments 
in the Hartford branch office of the 
lravelers, has resigned to become a con- 
tract agent of the company. 


LOMA Head Speaks At 
Des Moines Meeting 


W. P. BARBER OF CONN. MUTUAL 
“Indicated —_— ‘in Life Office Man- 


agement” Reviews Progress of 
Last Decade 

Calling for a wide-awake attitude on 
the diversified problems of management 
to keep pace with rapidly changing con- 
ditions, William P. Barber, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Life Office Management 
Association, addressed the opening ses- 
sion of the association’s seventeenth an- 
nual conference at Des Moines Wed- 
nesday, September 25. 

Mr. Barber, secretary of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual, spoke on “Indicated Trends 
in Life Office Management,” reviewing 
the progress of the past ten years in 
life office management and _ forecasting 
probable future developments. He dis- 
cussed the activities of the association, 


both through the staff of the central 
office in New York and through the 
seventy or eighty representatives of 


member companies who do much of the 
research work as members of commit- 
tees. 

“Frequently a slowing up in business 
forces a study of internal procedure. 
This is evident in the intensive research 
work that business machine organiza- 
tions have devoted to improvements in 
equipment during the past decade. Un- 
doubtedly, increased competition due to 
more difficult sales has been a factor,” 
Mr. Barber said. 

“Companies seem far more conserva- 
tion-minded than they did ten years ago. 
This is evident from the interest in per- 
sistency records, rating charts, and the 
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like; that is, statistical studies which will 
focus for home office, general agents, 
and agents alike the desirability of se- 
curing a good type of business. By the 
so-called Quality Rating Chart, a new 
agent may be guided in his early solicit- 
ing efforts towards a type of quality 
business which may mean the difference 
between early failure and ultimate suc- 
cess. Handling, tabulating and condens- 
ing these reports is a concern of man- 
agement.” 
Improved Working Conditions 


Mr. Barber discussed at considerable 
length the improvements in working con- 
ditions over those of ten years ago, with 
particular reference to the new Bankers 
Life home office building which was in- 
spected Thursday afternoon by all the 
members. He covered sound reduction, 
standards of lighting efficiency, air con- 
ditioning and ventilation, as well as the 
remarkable improvements in duplicating 
processes and off-set processes, auto- 
matic letter production, tabulating and 
punch card work, and check writers. 

On the subject of personnel selection, 
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training, and like problems, Mr. Barber 
said, “State and Federal legislation has 
forced gradually a shortening of hours 
in our business. Perhaps it was a nat- 
ural development without any legislative 
influence. Whatever the real stimulating 
source, the fact remains that it is a 
continuing challenge to management to 
accomplish the same production tasks in 
a shorter time. At the annual meeting 
held in Chicago ten years ago, I find 
mention of ‘an average 42-hour week’ in 
life offices. Thirty-six to thirty-eight 
hours would now be a close average. 
“The problem of treatment of workers 
in war training is before us now. One 
year ago, in September, 1939, the Cana- 
dian companies were faced with the im- 
mediate loss of a number of their home 
ofhce employes. With comparative uni- 
formity of action they agreed to hold 
open positions, as far as possible of the 
same grade, at the close of the war. In 
general, they are making up the differ- 
ence between full office pay and mili- 
tary pay in case of married men or those 
with dependents and between a reduced 
amount of home office pay and military 
pay in case of unmarried men.” 
After summarizing the trends, Mr. 
Barber gave the members a quotation 
from Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch: “It is 
a violation of trusteeship on the part of 
management not to take advantage of 
tested methods and techniques that have 
definitely proven their worth.” 


Samuel T. Chase Has 


Two Anniversaries 
Chase, general agent emer- 
Mutual at Chicago, 
celebrated his seventy - third 
birthday and the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of his appointment as general agent for 
that company. Mr. Chase gave up the 
duties of general agent three years ago 
when the company transferred Charles 
J. Zimmerman to Chicago. He has since 
devoted his time to personal production. 


Samuel T. 
itus of Connecticut 


has just 


Kent Handling Brokerage 
In Wiese General Agency 


John C, Kent has been named broker- 
age field supervisor in the Raymond J. 
Wiese general agency in Chicago, which 
represents Northwestern National. Ches- 
ter A. Pease becomes agency service 
manager. 

Mr. Kent will be associated with An- 
thony B, Effrein, brokerage manager, 
and will be in charge of development 
outside the Loop district. He has been 
with the company for eighteen years, 
in the accounting department. He was 
made cashier in Chicago three years ago 

SALES 101% OF LAST YEAR 

Figures released by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau reveal that sales 
for the first eight months of this year 
are 101% of sales for the same period 
last year. For the first time in 1940 
the sales of Ordinary for the year to 
date show a gain over the corresponding 
period of 1939. For August sales were 
110% of August a year ago, All sec- 
tions of the country participated in the 
gain. The New England states regis- 
tered the largest gain with a 15% in- 
crease over August 1939, 
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ALC’s Program 
Taking Final Form 


SPEAKERS FOR T TWo SECTIONS 
Arrangements fer Doone and Indus- 
trial Divisions of Chicago Conven- 
tion Practically Completed 
for the 
Convention’s annual 
October 7 to 10. 
director of agencies, 
chairman of 
has announced the 
tentative program for that section’s 
meetings, which he prepared in coopera- 
tion with Frank F. Weidenborner, 
2 vice-president, Guardian Life. 
The Agency Section will open its meet- 
ing October 9 with Mr. Winterble pre- 

siding. 


Plans are about complete 
Life 
Chicago 
Winterble, 
Life of 
Section, 


\merican 
meeting in 
W. F. 
Bankers Iowa, as 
the Agency 


Speakers and Subjects 
The will be on “Our 
Way to Better Business,” by J. C. Hig- 
don, vice-president in charge of sales, 
Business Men’s Assurance, followed by 
Claude L. Benner, vice-president, Con- 
tinental American, on “The Current 
Economic Situation and Its Relation to 
Life Insurance,” and Robert B. Cool- 
idge, superintendent of agencies, Actna, 
on “The Life Insurance Agent.” The 
closing address of the section will be 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, New York, and 
past-president, National Association of 


first address 


Life Underwriters. 
Industrial Section Plans 
The Industrial Section program has 
been prepared by Curtis P. Kendall, 


Washington National, its 
L. DeWitt, Peninsular 


vice-president, 
chairman, and B. 


Life, who is secretary of the section. 
This section meets the afternoon of 
October 7. The speakers and _ their 
subjects are: “Conversion of Industrial 
Insurance Into Ordinary Insurance,” 
James G. Bruce, assistant actuary, 
Colonial Life; “Selection of Industrial 


Risks,” O. L. Jennings, underwriter, 
American National; “Agents’ Commis- 
sion Contract,” Sydney F. Keeble, as- 
sociate general counsel, Life & Casualty, 
Nashville. 
DAY SPEAKS AT BUFFALO 

The next five years hold the greatest 
possibilities for life insurance in the his- 
tory of the business, Carroll C. Day, 
Pacific Mutual general agent in Okla- 
homa, told more than 300 insurance men 
attending the Fall meeting of the Buffalo 
Life Underwriters Association recently. 
The meeting opened the fifty-fourth year 
of existence of the association. 


Program for Meeting 
Of Medical Directors 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS PREPARED 


Tour of Boston, Golf Tournament, 
Shore Dinner and Annual Banquet 
Among Events Scheduled 
Plans for the annual meeting of the 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors in Boston October 16-18 have 
been announced by Harold M. Frost, 
New England Mutual, president. About 
250 persons representing 150 companies 
are expected to attend. The scientific 
papers to be presented include “Disord- 
ers Due to Nutritional Deficiency,” by 
Maurice B. Strauss, associate in medi- 
cine, Harvard Medical School; “Deter- 
tion of Metallic Poisons and Some Types 
of Anemia: a Preliminary Report,” by 
Donald B. Cragin, medical director 
Aetna Life and first vice-president of 

the association, 

“Significance of Positive Serological 
Examinations,” by Charles M. Rain, 
medical division, Metropolitan Life; 
“Allergy, with Particular Reference to 
Asthma,” by Francis M. Rackemann, 
lecturer in medicine, Harvard Medical 
School; “The Present Status of Chemo- 
therapy in the Treatment of Infectious 
Diseases,” by Chester S. Keefer, Wade 
professor of medicine, Boston University 
Medical School. 

“Alcoholism, a Medical 
by Merrill Moore, associate in 
atry, Harvard Medical School; 
crine Disorders in Relation to 
ability,” by James H. Means, 
professor of clinical medicine, 
Medical School. 


Plans for Recreation 


Problem,” 
psychi- 
“Endo- 

Insur- 

Jackson 

Harvard 


The first day of the meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 16, will be devoted to 
recreation. There will be golf tourna- 
ment in the forenoon at the Charles 
River Country Club and arrangements 
for a sightseeing tour to historic spots 
in Boston, Lexington and Concord. For 
the late afternoon and evening, plans 
have been made for an excursion by 


Harbor, in- 
ee 


Boston 
dinner. 


through 
shore 


steamboat 
cluding a 


Thursday, and until noon on Friday, the 
scientific sessions are scheduled. The 
annual dinner of the association will 
be held at Hotel Statler Thursday eve- 


ning, October 17. 





has been 
Jefferson 


Gene Davis of McAllen, Tex., 
chosen district manager for 
Standard Life for the valley area at 
San Antonio, succeeding George Allen, 
who recently became branch manager for 
the company at Huntington, W. Va. 


insurance. 
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Provident Mutual Ends 
Regional Conferences 


WISE ON FUNCTIONING SELLING 


Designates Most Effective Program 
Formula; Effects of Shifts in Eco- 
nomic and Social Trends 


Willard K. Wise, vice-president in 
charge of agencies for Provident Mu- 
tual, believes that while package selling 
will still be popular, provided the pack- 
ige is sold as a proper part of a pro- 
zram, the most effective programming 
formula for the agent to use is the 
one he himself believes and that he him- 
self has evolved. 

Mr. Wise was 
speakers at the company’s’ eastern 
regional sales congress held in Atlantic 
City. His subject was functional selling 
of life insurance and he is of the opinion 
that such selling, on a programming 
basis, is not likely to change much 
regardless of economic dislocations, al- 


one of the principal 


though the emphasis will change. Shifts 
in economic and social trends make it 
all the more necessary for the agent 


to keep abreast of all the elements in 
the programming field. Lowered inter- 
est rates make shifts in optional 
settlements from the straight interest 
option to annuity options using both 
principal and interest. The popularity 
of options is not likely to decrease but 
rather to increase somewhat. Mr. Wise 
continued: 
Annuity Popular 


also 


seems to be a general feeling 
that men will not be able to any 
large amount of their estates to their 
grandchildren. The increase in estate 
taxes makes such a passing rather un- 
certain as to amount. At the same time 
the annuity idea is gaining ground 
everywhere and men are planning more 
and more to leave their wives, and 
occasionally their children, a_ fixed 


“There 
pass 


NNR ea 
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monthly income 
as they live.” 
Relative to interest rates, Mr. Wise 
said that while life insurance will con- 
tinue to remain a grand investment, the 


that will last as long 


interest rate will probably not be $0 
prominent a factor. He asked his audi- 
ence to examine themselves to see 


whether the interest rate had not always 
been a larger factor in their own think- 
ing than in the thinking of their pros- 
pects. Those same prospects will be 
less and less interested in details and 
more and more interested in the major 
features of the life insurance policies 
themselves, if current indications are 
reliable guides. 
Many Contribute Ideas 

The meeting at which Mr. Wise spoke 
was the final one of a series of three. 
There were about 500 persons present, 
making it the largest convention the 
company has held. A session was held 
in observance of the company’s seventy- 


fifth anniversary and President M. A. 
Linton spoke at a dinner meeting. 
Others who contributed what were 
singled out as particularly worthwhile 


selling suggestions were: 

Ray W. Druckemiller, 
Tunmore, New York; W. Henry Blohm, New 
York; Harry I. Warren, Baltimore; William R 
Richmond; Edward A. 


Allentown; John J 


Gardner, Sawin and 


Louis F. Paret, Philadelphia; S. Roy Swenson, 
New York; Theodore Widing, Philadelphia; 
C. V. Anderson, Cincinnati; John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; Nelson A. White, advertising 
manager; A. Morse Baker, Philadelphia; Paul 
Loder, Philadelphia; Sherman O. Schumacher, 
Akron. 











Provident Adopts Veteran Agents’ Fees 


The Provident Mutual has announced 
to its field force the putting into effect 
1941, of a non-contributory 
plan veteran fees to 
agents who have attained age 65 with a 
certain minimum amount of insurance in 
force and who have had at least fifteen 
years of service with the company. The 
plan is simple in that it relates solely to 
the amount of insurance in force beyond 
the renewal The 
amount in force is ascertained as of June 
30 of each year. For each $1,000 of 
insurance in force beyond the renewal 
period, the fee during the year com- 
mencing the next January 1 will be 60 
cents payable in twelve equal monthly 
instalments. Thus, for $1,000,000 of in- 
urance in force beyond the renewal pe- 
riod, the agent qualifying would receive 
$50 monthly in addition, of course, to 
first and renewal commissions received 
on business still within the commission 


on January 1, 


providing agents’ 


commission period. 


There is a further provision that any 


after attaining age 65 with 
15 years of service to his credit, has a 
total amount of insurance in force of 
$1,000,000 will not thereafter receive less 
from the company from all sources than 
$50 per month. And then, in addition 
to that, there is provision that after age 
75 the agent will not receive less per 
year than sixty cents per $1,000, based 
upon the total insurance in force June 
30 a Py year in which he attained age 
75. for example, this amount in force 
<a be $1,500,000, the monthly amount 
received from the company from all 
sources would not fall below $75. 

To inaugurate the plan, agents quali- 
fied as to age and service will be in- 
cluded if they have at least $500,000 of 
insurance in force—the minimum income 
being prorated accordingly. After the 
plan goes into effect the qualifying min- 
imum is to be $1,000,000 of total insur- 
ance in force. As with many non-con- 
tributory plans, this one is not con- 
tractual and is subject to the control 
of the company. However, it is hoped 
that nothing will arise to prevent its 
indefinite continuance. 


agent who, 


Jack Paschall Dies 


Jack Paschall, senior member of the 
home office general agency firm of 
Paschall & Gist, of the Pacific Mutual 
Life. died at his home in Sierra Madre, 
Sept. 18, after an illness of a year, aged 
17. He had spent his entire business 
career with the Pacific Mutual save for 
one year with the Aetna Life. For a 
year he was general agent for the 
Pacific Mutual in Portland, Ore., and 
since then has been in the home office 


general agency, a large part of the time 
as general agent. 


POSTAL EMPLOYES SUE 

Two hundred employes and former em- 
ployes of the Seattle post office have 
filed action in Superior Court seeking 
$208,000 from the Northern Life. 

The complaint stated that the workers 
were members of the Seattle Postal Ben- 
efit Association, which was organized in 
1925 under a contract with the insurance 
company. The complaint stated that De- 
cember 31, 1937, the company cancelled 
the contract and deprived members of 
the association of benefits. Each of the 
208 plaintiffs asked $1,000. 


Groel Named an Assistant 


Secretary of Prudential 
Frederick H. Groel, Newark, N. J., has 
been elected an assistant secretary of 
the Prudential. He is 41 years old, was 
Newark, was graduated from 
University in 1921 and from 
Harvard Law School in 1932. He was 
admitted to the New Jersey Bar as at- 
torney in 1924 and as counselor in 1928 
and has since practiced law in Newark. 
He was elected a member of the legis- 
lature in 1926 and in 1927 was leader 0! 
the Essex Assembly delegation. He was 
assistant corporation counsel of Newark 
from 1927 to 1933 and was a member 
of the faculty of the New Jersey Law 
School, afterward the School of Law of 
the University of Newark, from 1926 to 
1938. Mr. Groel will assume his new 
duties October 1. 


born in 
Princeton 


Peoria Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers heard Grant Taggart, special re? 
resentative, California-Western States 
Life, Cowley, Wy., at its meeting >ep- 
tember 19. 
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Berenice Meistroff Says 
Women Underwriters Must 


Learn to Accept Criticism 


Sept. 24—Inability of 


Philadelphia, bilit 
to take criticism in 


yomen in insurance 


, way that will not embarrass the man 
Pe isterisig it in training is the main 
son, in Berenice Meistroff’s opinion, 


success- 
selling. 


women 


chy there are so few 
insurance 


aliy engaged in life 


“; we want to be on an equal footing 
Reeton- wise with the men, we should 
ie willing to be on an equal footing in 
very “ta relationship,” said Mrs. 
\eistroff, chairman of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
it the women’s session this morning. 
She is an agent for the Guardian Life 


in Kansas City. 

Mrs. Meistroff pointed out that there 
were only 39 of the 2,000 or so women 
agents in the country who were mem- 
hers of the Round Table this year, that 
these producers represented only sixteen 
companies, and half are from a single 
company, which also employs half the 
yomen agents in the country. Only 
shout one-seventh of the companies are 
doing anything at all with women’s 
departments, and few have any apparent 


interest in extending the amount of 
york done by women. 
“Perhaps if we, as women, working 


in a man’s world, learn to take our 
ust share of corrections philosophically, 
the men who must necessarily inflict 
those corrections may grow less reluct- 
ant to give us contracts,” she said. “If 
we bring about this most revolutionary 
change in our femine make-ups—not by 
saving that we will, but by showing in 
our reactions that we are so doing— 
then companies and general agents will 
be far more eager for our services than 
they now appear to be. 

“Then, if having brought under con- 
trol the most flagrant of strictly fem- 
inne characteristics, we equip ourselves 
to be as good as the best men agents 
in matters of prospecting, time control, 
and skilled knowledge of our business, 


matters which present common prob- 
lems to agents of both sexes—then I 
predict that we will start getting our 
million paid for in a very much short- 
ened span of time, and that the in- 
coming chairman of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table will 


have an extremely stimulating vear! 


Chambers af Commence 
Help Protect Values 


expressed by the 
with — the 


Gratification 
committee on 


was 
cooperation 


United States Chamber of Commerce, 
julian S. Myrick chairman, in that this 
year has been one of unusually effec- 
tive progress in public relations, made 
possible through several very definite 
projects sponsored by the National 
Chamber. 

30th the National Chamber and the 


local chambers have been increasingly 
zealous in advocating the wisdoms, for 
all merchants, bankers, lawyers and 
doctors who extend credit in a com- 
munity, to see that not only the prop- 
erty values but the life values of those 
to whom they extend credit are prop- 
erly protected and indemnified, and that 
they can do this only by cooperatins 
fully with the insurance representative 
in their community. 

“It is for this reason that all repre- 
sentatives of the life insurance business, 
whether in life or general lines, should 
cooperate more closely than ever with 
their local chambers of commerce and 
other civic organizations in order to 
bring about a better idea of what insur- 
ance protection and service will mean 
to the community.” 

CHANGE. IN BY- LAWS SOUGHT 
_ The committee on by-laws embodied 
in its report its recommendation to 
amend the by-laws in such a way as to 
make the former executive committee 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Section a standing committee of the 


association and define the duties of the 
thus 


committee created. 





Holgar Johnson Outlines Contribution 
Of Life Insurance to U. S. Democracy 


democracy as a form of rep- 
resentative government under which the 
individual has equal opportunity and 
responsibility to provide for his own 
existence and the opportunity to. set 
aside savings for his future comfort, 
Holgar J. Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, told the Friday 
morning session of the NALU conven- 
tion of the part life insurance must play 
in the current crisis of democracy. 

According to Mr. Johnson, democracy 
presupposes that the individual is neither 
dependent upon nor completely subject 
to the state except as it becomes neces- 
sary to restrict rights in the interests 
of the majority of the citizens. 

The national character will be softened 
by the illusion of “something for noth- 
ing” which has been in recent vogue. 
Although the fortunate must always help 
bear the burden of the less fortunate, 
nothing but disaster can come of the 
etheral promises of politicians and char- 
latans, for hard years lie ahead. 

He believes that the National De- 
fense program is impossible without a 
material sacrifice, harder work, and in- 
creased productiveness. The philosophy 
of scarcity must disappear, and the 
philosophy of economic maturity must 
never be dominant in our nation. 

“The destructive theory of the’ futility 
of saving,” said Mr. Johnson, “or the 


Defining 


indication that America is saving too 


much, has been the cause of much falla- 
cious discussion regarding the future 
opportunities in our American demo- 
cracy. 


“Counting beneficiaries, life insurance 
alfects the hopes of more than 100 mil- 
lion Americans,” said Mr. Johnson. “No 
enemy of the democratic form of gov- 
ernment would overlook the part which 
life insurance has played in maintaining 
our standards of living with its hope 
and encouragement—under our form of 
government. 

“Life insurance came to the aid of 
this nation by pouring $4,600,000,000 
into U. S. Government bonds in the de- 
pression years—1930 to 1939—in addition 
to what it already held prior to 1930. 
During these years direct credits and 
credits to policyholders and beneficiaries 
of all kinds amounted to 26 billion dol- 
lars. Truly, life insurance helped keep 
democracy on an even keel in this period 
—when it might have been an easy 
target for some other form of govern- 
ment, 

“So to offset any attack on democracy 
in this country we in the insurance busi- 
ness must prepare our defenses. For 
American democracy and life insurance 
—representing as they do the American 
way of life—are virtually synonymous 
and one cannot exist and flourish with- 
out the other.” 





Carey Selph, Great Southern, Wrote 
Most Lives in Year, with 388 Total 


In opening the session of the Million 
Dollar Round Table Tuesday morning 
Henry G, Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Los Angeles, chairman of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, said the mem- 
bership of the table for 1940-41 was 151. 
\ questionnaire he sent to members 
brought 112 replies. 

The average age of the group is 45% 
vears and ninety-eight are married. They 
have been in the business an average 
of eighteen years and were in the busi- 
ness more than six years before writing 
a million dollars for the first time. 

Total insurance owned by the group 
is $13,066,600, indicating an average in- 
surance estate of $116,666. ,Of this group 
sixty-one went to college thirty-seven 
started work after leaving high school 
and fourteen had only grade school edu- 
cation. Designation of CLU is held by 
twenty-seven members. 


Average Number of Lives Fifty-three 


The total business written last year 
by these 112 men amounted to $86,809,- 
836. The average number of lives writ- 


ten by the group was fifty-three. The 
largest number of cases written by a 
single member was 388, by Carey Selph, 


Great Southern Houston. The next 
ereatest was 24714, by Oscar Carlin, 
John Hancock Mutual, Columbus. 


The percentage of business written by 
this group on old policyholders was 
55%. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
set a quota by the year, month or 
week ?” thirty-four answered No, twenty- 
two set an annual quota, nineteen set a 
monthly quota, and forty-seven a weekly 
quota. 

In answer to the question, “How do 
you think business for the next twelve 


months will be?” sixteen answered “ex- 
cellent,” forty - eight “good,” thirty - six 
“fair.” Four answered “poor,” while 


eight did not answer. 
Another question was, “Do you use 
direct mail?” To this, fifty answered 
“ves,” fifty-three “no,” and nine did not 
answer. 
In answer to the ‘Do 


question, you 


keep a time record of calls?” thirty- 
three answered “yes,” fifty-three “no,” 
and twenty-six did not answer. 





Carlin Often Shows His 


Prospects List of Clients 


Talking before the Million Dollar 
Round Table in Philadelphia this week, 
Oscar E. Carlin, CLU, John Hancock, 


Columbus, said he had a standard tele- 
phone approach. Describing an approach 
he said: 


“When I get in the presence of my 
prospect, he knows something about me 
and why I am there because I have 
paved the way with my direct mail and 
my telephone approach. I am, however, 
still a stranger until I have established 
common friends or interests. This I 
do as quickly as possible, and I find 
that in so doing my prospect will take 
me into his confidence and tell me of 
his problems much more freely. Fre- 
quently, I show my prospect a Jong list 
of my policyholders. Invariably he is 
acquainted with a number of them. (Let 
me say here that I never put a Pe oss 
holder on this list until I have asked 
him for the privilege of using his name 
as a testimonial.) Immediately follow- 
ing this list I carry in my portfolio 
some unusual testimonials showing life 
insurance at work, which get the interest 
of my prospect and hold it. All of these 
testimonials I have secured from my own 
policyholders, and they are so arranged 
that in going through them we, together, 
indirectly uncover and solve the prob- 
lems of my prospect. I find that this 
indirect selling is more effective on a 
first-interview sale than the direct meth- 
od of presentation. During the process, 
although several needs may be uncov- 
ered, I try to discover the one which 
seems most important in his mind. It 
may be that he is impressed by the 
economic value of his life which has 
never before been called to his atten- 
tion in so forceful a manner. I stress 
the fact that through life insurance alone 
can that value be protected, and thus I 


Mason Gives Recipe 
For Failure as Agent 


ON FUTILITY OF EXPERIENCE 


Syracuse General Agent Outlines Ways 
and Means of Being a Poorer. 
Underwriter 

Philadelphia, Sept. 27—In a breezy, 
liumorous talk at the main session this 
morning, Dewey R. Mason, general 
agent for Aetna Life at Syracuse, gave 
his recipe for being a failure as a life 
insurance producer, citing the numerous 
sensible things the raw beginner does 
and the numerous embecilities of a more 
experienced agent. 

In his talk on how to fail as an insur- 
ance agent, Mr. Mason traced the his- 
tory of a typical underwriter from his 
very start in the business, when he knew 
nothing but sold policies through en- 
thusiasm and hard work, until with ex- 
perience he became lazy and analytical, 
passing up prospects, antagonizing 
clients, and persuading himself in ad- 
vance that it was impossible to sell. 

Concluding, Mr. Mason outlined the 
several elementary courses available in 
becoming a poorer agent: 

“1, You must be prepared to lecture 
your prospect on details of your busi- 
ness that are none of his _ business. 
Hammer him on the differences of the 
244%, 3% and 314% reserves until he’s 
just as confused as you are. Get tech- 
nical. You’re a big boy now and can 
pronounce “Systolic” and “Diastolic” as 
well as any man living. 

“2. You’ve got to brush up on all the 
other companies that have had to strug- 
gle along in losing competition with you 
Running a small sized whispering cam- 
paign is good, dirty fun, too. Did you 
ever notice that some men who never 
go into a bank except to get a calendar 
in January, regard a ‘little’ company 
—with millions of assets—with complete 
superiority and no little suspicion? 

“3. Back at the office, always penalize 
your prospect 15 yards in your running 





story of the game you lost. Tlie son 
of a gun fumbled. You never lost the 
ball once. Maybe you never had—but 


been calling 
would have 


you hadn't 
‘everything 


never mind. If 
on a screwball, 
been jake. 

“4. Above everything else, and here’s 
the peak of this rambling discourse, 
you've got to perfect yourself in over- 
looking the obvious and devote yourself 
to things that aren’t worth doing ever 
you could do them well. 

‘Now we've earned the right to grad- 


uate—from the business. But maybe 
you will want to go after one post 
graduate degree. O. K. Live in the 
past. Remember that day, back in ’35, 
a man wrote you right out of a clear 
sky? Asked you to send him an app 
and a doctor? Ever since that glorious 


dared leave the office 
mail is in. He might 


day, you haven't 
until the 10:45 
write again. 

“Live in the past. Show your asso- 
ciates that letter you got from the vice- 
president when you knocked ’em cold 
six years ago. Join the Ancient Order 
of the Fan Tailed Whifflesnatch, named 
for the only bird that flies backward 
Doesn’t care a damn where he’s going, 
but loves to see where he’s been. 

“Enough of this silly stuff. We are 
the front line of a tremendous organi- 
zation, designed to do the greatest good 
for the greatest number, with a record 
of honorable accomplishment, promises 
kept, hopes justified, which no other 
form of trusteeship, no other form of 
investment in this wide world, can ap- 
proach. 

“We enjoy the faith of many millions 
Have we as much faith in ourselves and 
the part we are equipped to play in 
creating a greater common good ?” 





build him up to a point where he agrees 
that the first investment he should make 
is in a life insurance policy. It is easy, 
then, to include one or more packace 
needs and properly insure them at the 
same time.” 
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A McLain Gives Viewpoint 


On Women as Agents and Buyers 


\ McLain, 
was speaker at the dinner Monday 


James president Guardian 
Life, 
night of Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Table at the National 
tion of Life Underwriter’s 
in Philadelphia. 


Round Associa- 
convention 


Taking 


“What do you 


up the question, 


think of the woman underwriter?” he 


would discuss her from three 


that of the 
ordinary citizen. 


said he 


viewpoints agent, the com- 


and the 
As Seen By the Agent 
of the 


pany officer 


Giving his conception agent’s 


viewpoint he said: 


“IT have always believed that the unfit 
agent must be eliminated and that goes 
whether the agent is a he or a she. 


There are a lot of men carrying rate 


books because some manager of some 
company is more interested in getting his 
pathetically small production than in the 
that this totally 
in representing 


tion of the 


harm unfit agent does 
our business to that por- 
public with which he comes 
in contact. This is the man who muddies 
the waters for the qualified agent. 


“And 


some 


just because a woman needs 


income, or is bored with bridge 
like, is no excuse to give 
Sob 


movies—not 


parties and the 


ler a contract. sisters should go 


selling. 
the professional 


into the insurance 

“Public 
underwriter has 
of the short-sighted 
prevalent in our 


acceptance of 
retarded because 
policy long 
It has been 
difficult for the real woman un- 
derwriter to command the respect and 
consideration which is her due because 
too many totally unfit women have been 
given a chance to sell. I have known 
and worked with both kinds. The sten- 
ographer would delete my every remark 
about the woman who is in the business 
accidentally or because it costs nothing 
to try My hat is off to the career 
woman in our business. Instead of being 
a nuisance around the office and a pest 
at agency meetings, she contributes a 
lot to the morale of our organization and 
sets an example of industry and loyalty 
to agency associates and company that 
men could well emulate.” 


As Seen By Company Officer 


Next, presenting the viewpoint of the 
company officer, he said: 

“When we consider the economic im- 
portance of women in the United States, 
we realize that the surface has only 
been scratched in our treatment of 
women as prospects and as underwriters. 
Each year over 80% of all death claim 
payments are made to women. In our 
largest corporations, 45% of the stock- 
holders are women who own 22% by 
volume of the stock of these corpora- 
tions. The most recent estimate shows 
that 25% of present life insurance sales 
are made to women—and the number of 
women gainfully employed, now about 
22% the payrolls in this 


been 
hiring 
business. 


equally 


cee of all on 


country, will increase as male workers, 
needed in the defense plans of the 
nation, are temporarily withdrawn from 
4] 


eir normal occupations. 
“While much progress has been made 


in educating women on the subject of 
insurance, much remains to be done, A 
large part of this educational work with 
the individual can best be performed 


by women. And in all selling today, 
strategy is based upon market analysis. 
There is no disputing the potential 


market which exists among business and 
professional women. To serve it proper- 
ly, there is needed a group of skilled 
underwriters. My own thinking is that 
the gender of the underwriter makes 
no difference in the selling process, but 
that the finesse and ingenuity of the 
woman underwriter in prospecting in this 
market gives her a decided edge. 


“I know that some women underwrit- 
ers believe that rules and regulations 
apply only to men. Some of them ‘get 


in the hair’ of their associates, and are 
properly classified as ‘pests.’ But a lot 
of men can be similarly designated. The 
sound underwriter presents no problem 
to home office—and this is true be the 
agent male or female.” 


As Seen By Ordinary Citizen 


Viewpoints of the ordinary citizen he 
as follows: 


Lave 

“If I ever had any prejudice against 
women in business, I have forgotten 
it now, and would even be a little bit 
ashamed to admit that once I might 
have had. There has been an indisput- 
able change in women in the past few 
years. After the Tinsely Twenties— 


the era Westbrook Pegler pegs as the 
‘Era of Wonderful Nonsense’—came a 
decade of economic tinkering and socio- 
logical thinking. Women as well as men 
became obsessed with the working of 
things—and the professional business 
woman today is equipped to discuss in- 


telligently the very problems that con- 
cern me. Whenever she brings me a 
product of service that will aid me in 


solving any of them, I’ll listen to her— 
and whenever I listen I find she fre- 
quently has the knack of picturing my 
needs in terms of those things that I 
want. Then she goes to town in a big 
way with me—and she really has an 
edge on the salesman who still thinks 
all sales are made in locker-rooms or 
on the golf course. More power to the 
woman who knows her business—and 
what that business will do for me.” 
Mr. McLain then gave the viewpoint 
of the agent, the company officer and 
the citizen on whether the service of 
life insurance companies can be im- 
proved. From the company officer stand- 
point one paragraph of his remarks 
follow: “Certainly, life insurance services 
can be improved. This can be accom- 
plished, basically and quantitatively, 
through the sale of just the right amount 
of insurance, of the right kind, to be 
administered under the income pattern 
that is right under existing family cir- 
cumstances, to every insurable man and 
woman in this country. While this is 
theoretically possible, its practical appli- 
cation lies in the gradual extension of 
our market through its cultivation by 
carefully selected and carefully trained 
underwriters, compensated for their ac- 
complishments as measured by the qual- 
ity (which includes, but is not synony- 
mous with, quantity) of performance. 


Future Selling Possibilities 


Mr. McLain also offered a forum on 
what are the future prospects for life 
insurance sales. This again took view- 





JAMES A McLAIN 


points of the citizen, the agent, the 
company officer. He thought the citizen 
might have these views: 

“With everything else tumbling down 
around me in recent years, my life in- 
surance has given the best account of it- 
self of any investment I own. When- 
ever I stop to think of what has hap- 
pened to some of the other ways I 
used trying to accumulate funds for 
tomorrow, I regret that I didn’t put 
more into life insurance when I had it. 
My experience must have been a com- 
mon one, and while I know that things 
are mighty uncertain today, I still be- 
lieve in our life insurance companies— 
and I feel if any institution will come 
through the problems that lie ahead of 
us, the insurance business will be it. 
I ‘have just finished reading that new 
book of Merryle Rukeyser’s ‘Financial 
Security in a Changing World.’ I was 
particularly impressed when that recog- 
nized authority, talking about life in- 
surance, said this: ‘No one can prophesy 
with certainty the monetary conditions 
and purchasing power of money likely 
to prevail a few years hence. The 
prudent man would therefore rather err 
on the side of adequate coverage than 
to risk skimping.’ If men generally can 
be made to see the wisdom of Rukeyser’s 


counsel, prospects for insurance sales 
should be good for the next few years.” 


The Agent’s Viewpoint 
His version of agent’s viewpoint was 
this: 


“The main thing holding back insur- 
ance sales today is the universal com- 
plaint of prospects that ‘things are so 


uncertain.’ That is the common excuse 
for postponing action. When you stop 
to realize that our business came into 
existence to insure against certain haz- 
ards which affect all of us at certain 
times it does seem that a pretty big 
opportunity is just ahead of us. The 
depression taught us the necessity for 
good prospecting. That is a constant— 
and a continuously shifting problem. It 
strikes me that this new American in- 
dustry of national defense will afford 
the alert agent many new prospects— 
and prospects with buying capacity in 
the many industries which will receive 
orders, paid for in cash, for supplies 


and equipment which the defense jp. 
dustry will need. The range of these 
orders will be wide, affecting many con- 
cerns, and running from the heavy in- 
dustries to companies making shaving 
brushes and pencil sharpeners. True. 
many prospects will be called on for 
defense training. But their places in in- 
dustry will be filled by other men and 
women, many of whom have heretofore 
been unemployed —and_ here’s another 
new crop of prospects. Fre mi every angle 
the future looks bright for the under- 
writer who is alert and willing to use 
both head and feet in unearthing the 
good prospects who will be all around 
us. 


Viewpoint of Company Officer 

Viewpoint of company officer was thus 
‘ given by Mr. McLain: 

“One way to appraise the future is to 
review the past. Before discussing the 
immediate future for life insurance sales, 
let’s go back to the time of World War, 
In 1915, a year after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe, new life business 
increased in the United States 6.5%; in 
the two following years, the increases 
were 23.5% and 15.9%. In 1919, the first 
year of peace, there was a tremendous 
gain of 744%. These figures make it 
appear that war, regardless of our own 
participation, has acted as a sales stimu- 
lant in the past. Is there any good reason 
to suppose that this fact will not hold 
true today? Critical times result in a 
quickened imagination and a heightened 
realization of the need for protection 
and security. 

“In recent weeks we have witnessed 
the not-strange phenomenon of an al- 
most hysterical demand that this coun- 
try be well prepared to defend itself and 
to insure the security of our American 
way of life. The tragedy of national 
unpreparedness with the resultant mis- 
ery, loss of opportunity and even physi- 
cal suffering to countless thousands is 
only the story en masse of what hap- 
pens when the little family group faces 
an emergency against which it is un- 
protected—and which brings on_hard- 
ships and suffering no less acute be- 
cause confined to just one family. Men’s 
hearts are moved and‘ their sympathies 
deeply touched by the awful tragedies of 
war. There is in national sorrow and 
suffering an almost overwhelming power 
that stirs us all. The instincts and emo- 
tions thus aroused are the same which 
the trained underwriter skilfully uses to 
prevent family tragedies. ‘National De- 
fense’ and ‘National Security’ we must 
have; we will have. Both will be stronger 
in that nation which recognizes the phil- 
osophy of family defense and personal 
security bought and paid for by the in- 
itiative and enterprise of the individual. 

“Business, long in the doldrums, is dis- 
tinctly on the up grade. With increased 
business there comes an increased circu- 
lation of money. For many, this means 
a real additional purchasing power; for 
others, upon whom the burden of taxa- 
tion falls more heavily, it necessitates 
the use of those funds representing the 
difference between income and outgo 
with even greater than normal care, 1m 
order that these dollars may perform 
with maximum efficiency. I know of 
no better employment for increased 
earnings or for any family-fund accumu- 
lation than in insurance. I see nothing 
but green lights alead in the sales end 
of insurance.” 
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Gertrude Brandwein Tells 
Of Vigilance in 
Finding Prospects 


Gertrude Brandwein, New York Life, 
Yew York, addressing the women’s session 
«the National Association of Life Under- 
sriters, said she thinks the best plan for 
vi agent to increase her income is to keep 
constant track of prospecting. Every 
contact she makes from the time she 
aves her house to the time she gets 
to her office and back home she keeps 
her eyes open for prospects. She gave 
4 number of interesting examples of how 
che gets prospects. 

“| do all the shopping for my home 
n my way to the train in the morning. 
In the first place it saves money, and in 
she second place I have a chance to get 
acquainted with the storekeepers. Last 
Summer, when most people were away 
n vacation and the shopkeepers were 
not too busy to talk, I sold business in- 
surance to the two young men who own 
the vegetable store, $5,000 on each. I 
so sold insurance to the manager of 
the A & P store, and four clerks out of 
seven who work in the store. The tailor 
vho came to my door one morning had 
sme spare time; we talked about his 
business and then about mine, and that 
round up in a $3,000 policy. So, you 
an see What I mean when I say pros- 
pects are all around you. True, one 
must have a sense of timing, but that 
‘omes after a while. 

‘I do not plan my vacation; I plan 
my work. I have my vacation wherever 
my work takes me. For example, there 
were four leading resident buyers in 
business together. Somehow or other, 
I could not manage a meeting with all 
of them at one time, and this was neces- 
sary for a business plan I had proposed. 
On several occasions T had the stage all 
set with the attorney and the accountant, 
and something hannened to interfere at 
the last minute. The last time that oc- 
curred, which was about the middle of 
June, I was talking to the secretary of 
the president, when a call came in from 
Briarcliff, N. Y.. a summer resort. From 
that phone call I learned that these four 
men and their families made reserva 
tions for the Summer at the lodge. That 
was definite. I followed right through 
with my reservation. This was big busi 
ness, and nothine could stop me—four 
ves, $50,000 each. Mv vlan was not 
nly in order, but necessary. Four lives, 
ranging from thirtv-two to fortv-three, 
four good risks. T was not gambling; 
ths was a sure thine. It was just a 
case of co-ordination.” 

Mrs. Brandwein then gave a number 
f instances of how she got prosnects 
through contacts made during the Sum- 
mer season. One of them follows: 








Exnrerience with Conductor 


“One Summer on my way to the com- 
pany’s convention in a_ special train, 
while most of the agents were playing 
cards the conductor remarked that the 
agents seemed such a jolly bunch, and 
evidently made a lot of money because 
of the way they were gambling. T told 
im I know of a way of saving money 
that was a sure thing and would give 
uma life income. He listened to me 
lor a while, and when we got off at 
Oakland he had been examined and I 
ad his premium. I cannot recall taking 
any trip of any kind without winding up 
with some business. That is what I call 
Prospecting with a vacation thrown in.” 


A Social Security Approach 
Helen M. Zepp. CLU, Equitable So- 
ety, Chicago, talking to the women’s 
session of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters this week, said there 
ire few prospects who really understand 
—— Security. One approach she uses 
IS this: 
_“Mr. Prospect. are you aware of the 
lact that the revised Social Security plan 
now provides a widow’s award if there 
are minor children at the death of the 
lather which in many cases adds $15,000 
to $20,000 protection for your family?” 


Sis Hoffman Says Agents 
Should Arouse Curiosity 


In the “Increasing My Income” panel 
of the women’s session of the National 
\ssociation in Philadelphia this week 
Sis Hoffman, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
said in part: 

“Once the prospect is found, it is not 
dificult to uncover an insurance need. 
Obtaining this information is really as 
simple as gossiping. I find it very ef- 
fective, as | am securing the information 
I want, to make some overt suggestion 
intended first to excite the curiosity of 
my client, and second, to give me an 
opportunity to bring back a plan to 
which I have given plenty of study. As 
an example: I have on several occa- 
sions asked a client, ‘Do you want to 
leave your estate to your children or 
to the U. S. Government?’ This always 
catches their interest and they are in- 
terested in how my explanation would 
affect their particular estate. Possibly 
an expert would refer to tables, calcu- 
late gift taxes and the effect of income 
taxes, on the spot. Possibly the an- 
swer would be a good solution but I’m 
no expert, and fortunately, neither is 
my prospect. Before I can really be- 
come enthusiastic over an insurance 
problem, I must reduce it to its sim- 
plest terms. I’m acquainted with the 
language of estates and insurance, but 
until that language is boiled down to my 
level, I’m sure that I can’t expect any 
prospect to understand it. 

“So I challenge his curiosity with a 
question—give him enough of a general 
explanation to show I know what I’m 
talking about, and give myself an invi- 
tation to call again to show him how 
the solution suggested solves his prob- 
lem.” 





HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Martha Frey Discusses Approaches 
For Investment Insurance Prospects 


Martha Curtis Fray, Equitable Society, 
Kansas City, talking to the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
discussed investment insurance. She gave 
several approaches. 

One was to a successful business man, 
45 years old; good income earner. He 
is against buying anything on the instal- 
ment plan. Mrs. Fray said: 

“He has told you in the beginning of 
the interview that he is not interested 
in instalment buying—nothing except 
single premium purchases would interest 
him in the least. Therefore, you know 
he is going to buy bonds, mortgages, 
stocks or notes—something he can buy 
outright. This affords such a grand op- 
portunity to submit a gilt-edge investment 
such as he has never bought before and 
will probably never buy again. It is 
your job to make him feel that way. 

“To a man of this kind, a very effec- 
tive approach would be: ‘You don’t par- 
ticularly need to add income to income; 
that is, you are not particularly interest- 
ed in buying an investment to add to 
your income now, but you are interested 
in conserving the cash on hand with a 
specific benefit to you at a specific time 
later on. In other words, you won't al- 
ways be earning your salary and you 
are a man that must feel the importance 
of “known points of future finance.” You 
want to know where you are going. The 
present is taken care of by your present 
earnings—you have some securities that 
are earning, but this money that we are 
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talking about now that is not in use 
would please you if it were set up on a 
basis of future delivery to you, and at 
the same time increase your estate value 
to your family immediately.’ 

“In other words, interest this man in 
the purchase of a single premium con- 
tract that can be bought for about 
seventy-five cents on the dollar or a lit- 
tle less, and which will guarantee to him 
the face amount of one hundred cents 
on the dollar any time fifteen years 
hence at Age 60, or to his heirs in event 
of his death. During the years between 
45 and 60, he has a liquid investment— 
he has the guarantee of the principal 
sum being paid to his dependent as an 
income or in cash, and at 60 he not only 
will have back more than he deposited on 
a guarantee basis, but he will share in 
company earnings plus the guaranteed 
increase in the form of dividends pro- 
viding him between ages 45 and 60, 
when he admits he doesn’t need income, 
about 3% or more investment. 

Maturity Rights at Age 60 

“Now comes one of the most convinc- 
ing statements that can be made—‘At 
Age 60 you have maturity rights in this 
contract. Do you know of any other 
contract that you could leave on a guar- 
anteed rate of interest basis for a fixed 
number of years and then take it as a 
refund or a life annuity for yourself, 
or a joint income for you and your 
wife, or leave the principal sum intact 
on a guaranteed 3% interest rate and 
pass the entire amount to your family 
tax free?’ 

“Tf you say these things to a qualified 
buyer, meaning, of course, that he has 
the physical, moral and financial ability 
to buy, you have made an impression. 
Many times I have said to a man, ‘You 
will never have a better investment prop- 
osition submitted to you in all the world 
than this thing that we are discussing. 
I would like to have you checked over 
and submit this single premium 15-year 
endowment to you.’ This works because 
| have tested it and it has proved its 
worth. 

“The second subject on investment in- 
surance would go something like this— 
to a wealthy man or woman: ‘Have you 
ever seen a list of the larger estates 
settled in our Probate Court in this 


county in the last few years? And do 
you know the actual shrinkage on the 
“such and such” estate (prominent 


wealthy family)? Well, you realize, of 


course, that the top $100,000 in the 
estate bracket sometimes suffers a 
shrinkage of 29% to 30%. In other 


words, that top $100,000 left in an estate, 
if the estate is sizable, often costs the 
heirs between $29,000 and $30,000 to 
receive it. There is a grand way for 
you to save the estate that money, and 
that is to siphon out the securities that 
will take the best selling right now on 
today’s market and buy refund annuities 
on the lives of your children or your 
heirs as the case may be. You can pay 
the gift tax if you have given more than 
your exemption that year and that be- 
comes a part of the estate of your heirs 
at that time and is out of the taxable 
bracket of your estate when you die 
You realize, of course, with the changes 
in these tax rulings in Congress, any 
man or woman with a sizable estate has 
to work pretty consistently with legal 
advisors to keep up with these things, 
but the idea I am trying to get over to 
you is to distribute part of this estate 
by contract instead of by will and take 
it out of your taxable estate.’ In this 
arrangement, he will have a permanent 
cuaranteed investment program. No re 
investment worries.” 





The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc.. 
general agents of the Union Central 
Life at New York, report a total paid- 
for business for August of $1,095,766. 
Total paid-for for the eight months of 
1940 is $11,003,249. 
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Tested Sales Ideas In L. E. Simon’s 
Address At Philadelphia Convention 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25. 
for Massachusetts Mutual, 
cessful sales 


N. A. L. 


We have learned from experience that 
the one indispensable rule for success in 
selling life insurance is for the agent 
to tell his story to at least two or three 
real prospects every day. Therefore our 
first task is to form the right prospect- 
ing habits so that we will always have 
enough prospects to call upon. It is a 
fact that good prospects rarely spend 
their time looking for us, therefore we 
must be constantly searching for them. 


Methods in Use 

Here are a few of the methods we 
use in our agency for securing new 
prospects: First, we all know that our 
old policyholders can be a _ wonderful 
source of new prospects. Then there 
are the brothers and brothers-in-law of 
new applicants. Then we secure what 
we term specific prospects. I mean by 
that that frequently one of our agents 
will know that his prospect knows a 
certain Mr. Jones. He may have over- 
heard his prospect refer to Mr. Jones 
in his office; may have heard him speak 
to Mr. Jones on the telephone. The 
next time he calls at his prospect’s of- 
fice he will have a list of four or five 
names written down. Amongst them 
will be the name of this same Mr. Jones, 
and the agent will sav to his prospect, 
“By the way, Mr. Prospect, do you 
know any of these men?” 

When he looks over the list and Mr. 
Prospect says, “Oh, ves, I know this 
fellow, Tom Jones. Why do you ask?” 
Our agent always says, “Well, I am try- 
ing to meet these men. I am trying 
to find someone who can introduce me 
to these men.” 


In that way he may secure the proper 
introduction to Mr. Jones. 
f course, it is important tor us to 


remember that by constantly asking for 
new prospects we develop a better tech- 
nique for securing good prospects. After 
securing the new prospects our next 
problem is the approach. 
Short Questions For Interest 

In New York we have learned that we 
must arouse the prospect’s interest al- 
most immediately, and we have found 
that the surest way to do that is to ask 
short, snappy questions. Therefore, after 
some introductory remarks, we proceed 
with questions such as “Are your pol- 
icies lapse-proof, Mr. Prospect?” 

You all know what that is, of course. 


Or, “Are your policies payable in one 
sum, Mr. Prospect?” 

If he says “Yes,” we ask, “Why?” 
Or if he says “Oh, no, they are payable 
in income,” we say, “What sort of an 
income have you arranged?” 


And if he explains that his policies 
have been put in trust, we say to him, 
“Must you preserve all of the principal 
for your children?” Or if the policies 
have not been put in trust, but have 
been arranged under one of the other 
options where the principal is dissipated 
over a period of years, then we ask, 
“Wouldn't you like to preserve the prin- 
cipal?” or if he explains his policies have 
been arranged on the income basis over 
a limited period of years, then we say, 
“How old will your wife be when her 
income runs out?” 
Questions such as these are designed 
start the prospect talking about his 
fe insurance. But if they fail to do so, 
then we proceed with questions such as 
“What are you doing with your 


to 


these 


-Lawrence E. 

included many 
in his talk at the Wednesday morning main session of the 
U., a synopsis of which is given here: 


Simon, general agent in New York 
actual conversations from suc- 


dividends?” If he says, “They are being 
used in reduction of the premium,” we 
say, “Why 

And a he tells us why, we usually 
say, “For heaven’s sake, you mustn’t do 
that!” 

Or if he says he is leaving them to 
accumulate, we say, “Why? What is 
your reason ?” 

_ We may get him talking on this sub- 
ject. 

And here is another good question: 
“When are you planning to stop paying 
premiums, Mr. Prospect?” 


More Effective Questions 

If he says, “Well, I don’t know; I 
haven’t thought about it,” we say, “Well, 
do you want to continue to pay premi- 
ums until you are a man of eighty or 
eighty-five or ninety years of age, if you 
live that long? I wouldn’t want to be 
in your shoes and not be able to look 
forward to the time when I can stop 
paying, and at a reasonable age, too.” 

One of the best questions of all is, 
“How much of this $40,000 insurance is 
really yours, Mr. Prospect?” 

And the prospect usually 
“Why, it is all mine.” 

Then I say, “Well, Mr. Prospect, I am 
sorry I haven’t made myself clear. You 
say you have $40,000 of life insurance 
and it is payable to your wife and daugh- 
ter?” 

“ ” 

“How 
yours ?” 

“IT told you it is all mine.” 

Then I say, “I haven’t made myself 
clear. What I would like to know is 
how much of this $40,000 is really yours 
and not your wife’s and your daughter’s. 
In other words, Mr. Prospect, when you 
reach age sixty or sixty-five, when you 
would normally wish to retire, how much 
money will you have there in those poli- 
cies that belongs to you that will do you 
some good and from which you can de- 
rive an income as long as you and your 
wife live?” 

Questions such as these seldom fail 
to start the prospect talking, and if we 
can make him talk we are well on the 
way to a real interview. 


replies, 


much of that $40,000 is really 


Thorough Preparation 

In preparing our cases we concentrate 
on developing the various ideas we wish 
to discuss with the prospect. Having 
thoroughly prepared his case, the agent 
is much more confident and is not likely 
to flounder around because he knows 
exactly what he is going to talk about. 

On the return call we open the in- 
terview by saying something that is 
intended to please the prospect, such as 
“I have studied your situation very care- 
fully, Mr. Prospect. You certain have 
fine policies and they are all in splendid 
companies. In fact, they are in such 
good shape that there are only a few 
improvements that I can suggest.” 

We then follow this up with an out- 
line of the program which we have pre- 
pared, commencing with the minor de- 
tails that he is almost certain to ap- 
prove of—details such as changing 
quarterly premiums to annual, and add- 
ing automatic premium loan provisions, 
or perhaps naming a contingent bene- 
ficiary and things of that sort. Then 
we say, “Don’t you think these ideas 
are fine, Mr. Prospect?” and we try to 


nod our head just a little bit. “Don’t 
you think they are fine ideas, Mr. Pros- 
pect?’ 

And you may think that is funny, but 
it isn’t. I can tell you from experience 
we have found out that if you will just 
get into the habit of doing that once 
in a while, pretty soon the prospect 
starts automatically nodding his head, 
too. 
If he will start to nod his head in 
the affirmative, he is coming along with 


you. 
Give Credit For Idea 


When we come to the main features 
of the proposed plan, we say, “You 
know, Mr. Prospect, I think your idea 
of arranging that income for your wife, 
or that educational policy, or that mort- 
gage policy, or whatever it may be, is a 
snlendid one. Don’t you think so, too?” 
We nod our head again. “Don’t you 
think it is a splendid idea, Mr. Pros- 
pect?” 

We give him the credit for the idea. 
We try to make him think they are his 
ideas, even if they are not. Then we 
proceed to paint a glowing word picture 
of the results he can accomplish by fol- 
lowing the plan we have prepared. We 
should remember that men usually buv 
what they want. They do not neces- 
sarily buy what they need unless we 
also make them want it. 

After we have completed our presen- 
tation we say something like this: 
“Don’t you avree that this carries ont 
your ideas to the letter, Mr. Prospect?” 

Sometimes they agree that it does. 
Then our sale is as good as made. How- 
ever, most prospects don’t say yes quite 
so easily. They usually offer some ob- 
ection. While we should answer the 
prospect’s objections to his entire sat- 
isfaction, we believe that before doing 
so it is ‘good psychology to restate his 
objection and make it even more em- 
phatic than he did, because such an atti- 
tude shows that we are not trying to 
high-pressure him; that we welcome his 
opinion and are trying to look at the 
matter from his point of view. The re- 
sult is he becomes more at ease and re- 
laxes his guard. If the prospect fails to 
express any opinion, we try this: “I wish 
you would show me a single flaw in this 
program of yours, Mr. Prospect; shoot 
it full of holes, if you can.” 


You Can’t Sell Them All 


The chances are that he can’t, but 
even if he can we are narrowing his 
objections down to one or two definite 
points which we should be able to over- 
come. If the prospect hesitates and 
won't talk at all, then we say, “I want 
you to give me a real reason why you 
shouldn’t do this, Mr. Prospect.” 

And when he offers a reason, I fre- 
quently say, “Oh, that is only an ex- 
cuse, That isn’t a reason,” and usually 
it is only an excuse. 

By the way, please remember that we 
cannot sell every prospect, and when I 
become convinced that there is a good 
reason why he cannot buy, I drop him 
as a prospect for the time being. 

Now there is one thing that is the 
absolute opposite of salesmanship, and 
that is argument. An argument is a 
contest, and no one likes to lose a con- 
test. Therefore, we believe it is good 
judgment to submit ideas to the pros- 
pect in a way that invites agreement. 
We can well afford to concede minor 
points because they rarely affect the 
sale, and conceding even minor points 
usually pleases the prospect and puts 
him in a much more friendly frame of 
mind. It is important to go along with 


the prospect at the beginning, even 
though he is wrong, because you cap 
always change your attitude later on. 
My boys invariably try to close their 
cases by making an appointment for the 
doctor, and we have found the easiest 
way to do this is to get the Prospect 
talking about his health. Therefore, if 
he looks heavy or looks thin, we ask 
“How much do you weigh, Mr, Pros. 
pect?” and regardless of his appear- 
ance, we ask, “Have you ever had any 
serious illness?” Or we ask this ques- 
tion, “Have you ever had an operation, 
Mr. Prospect?” And if he has, believe 
me, he will talk about it all right and 
it will be a cinch to have him examined 


Check With Application 


Frequently these questions will make 
the prospect realize that he does not 
know whether he can pass, and that it 

would be a good idea for him to find 
out. We know from experience that if 
the prospect is willing to be examined 
after a sales interview of this kind, he 
is almost as good as sold. 

And speaking of applications, we 
should all remember that if we fail to 
ask for a check with the application, we 


may have to resell the case all over 
again, or perhaps we may even lose i 
altogether. 

3efore concluding my _ remarks, | 


would like to stress a few sound prin- 
ciples which we always try to bear in 
mind. The first one is to be a good 
listener. Every agent should be a good 
listener and an intelligent listener. If 
we will but let the prospect talk, nine 
times out of ten he will say something 
that will help us to close our case, | 
want to give you an illustration of that. 
Some few years ago I was calling upon 
one of the most prominent men in New 


York. He was a capitalist. It took me 
a long time to secure an_ interview 
Finally, when I was talking with him in 


his private office, I tried everything | 
knew to interest that man, first, in per- 
mitting me to make an audit of his pol- 
icies, and when that didn’t succeed I 
tried to sell him new insurance. [I tried 
everything I knew. He _ insisted he 
wasn’t interested; said he had all the 
insurance he wanted; said he didn’t have 
any need for more life insurance. When 
I started to discuss taxes, he knew all 
about taxes; didn’t care to go into the 


matter. When I mentioned disability, 
he wasn’t interested, When | talked 
about contingent beneficiaries, he didn't 


care anything about it. Everything I 
opened up on he knew all about it. 


Listen Till the End 


Finally, at the end of a lengthy -in- 
terview, he said, “I am sorry, young 
man, there is nothing further I can do 
for you. You see I am not a good pros- 
pect for you, but thanks very much for 
calling. I have enjoyed meeting you, 
and he escorted me to the door and he 
opened the door, and as he did he said, 

‘As a matter of fact, young man, rather 
than buy more life insurance, you know 


I am giving up a great deal in a few 
months.” 
I said, “What do you mean?” 
“Why,” he said, “I have several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of insurance mat- 


turing in December of this year. 

I said, “What do you mean maturing? 
What kind of policies are they?’ 

He said, “They are endowment poli- 
cies. The twenty years are up in De- 
cember of this year.’ 

I said, “Well, Mr. Prospect, how much 
income tax do you expect to pay Uncle 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Agent’s Job Good for Qualified 
Man, Coolidge Tells Supervisors 


Aetna Life Vice - President Cites Survey Figures to Show 


Advantages of Life 


Sept. 25—The life in- 
surance agent’s job is a good job for 


Philadelphia, 


those who are qualified for it, and there 
is no business or industry that supplies 
good jobs for those who are not quali- 
fied. That is 
the agency system who claim that agents 
are underpaid and badly treated offered 
by Robert B. Coolidge, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies, Aetna 
Life, talking at the supervisor’s lunch- 
eon Wednesday at the National Asso- 
ciation convention. 

Mr. Coolidge believes that no agency 
can be successful if the general agent 
and supervisors do not believe that the 
agents’ jobs are good. Managers must 
be convinced of the value of life under- 
writing as a career to bring high grade 
men into their agencies. 

“Of course,” he said, “we must recog- 
nize that the attitude of supervisors, 
general agents, and managers, may be, 
and often is, a result of conditions in 
the agency. The man who is enthusi- 
astic over the opportunities in his agency 
probably has a reason for it. He be- 
lieves that the agent’s job is a good 
one because it is—in his agency. Con- 
versely, the man who has lost faith in 
life insurance selling may have done so 
because he really hasn’t much to offer— 
in his agency. We must, therefore, go 
one step further than inquiring, “How 
good is the agent’s jobs?”, and ask 
ourselves, “What can we do to make 


the job a better one—in our agencies?” 


the answer to critics of 


High Average Income 


Thousands of men selling life insur- 
ance on straight commission have fine 


jobs, the best they’ve ever had, said 
Mr. Coolidge, citing figures from a sur- 
vey in Aetna Life, showing that the 


average income of the 300 top agents 
of the company was over $5,000 a year. 
If a man is making $400 a year after 
years in the business, the fault is in 
himself, not in the job. He has iden- 
tically the same job as the top producers 
—the same policies to sell, the same 
rates, the same commission, the same 
number of hours in the day. 

“As a matter of comparison—do you 
think the successful men in your agency 
could earn more at some other job? 
Could the unsuccessful ones? Could 
they earn anything?—would they have 
a job? There are many men in our 
business today—earning a few hundred 
dollars a year—who otherwise would be 
earning nothing. So, why compare their 
low earnings with what they might make 


at something else? They wouldn't 
have a job at something else. Again 
| say—this doesn’t mean that our busi- 


ness is a poor business. It means that 
we have some poor men and some poorly 
qualified men in it. 


“Now we might be criticized some- 
what for that—in fact, we have been 
criticized for it. It has been said that 
poorly qualified men have been con- 
tracted because of home office pres- 
sure. It has also been said that we have 


taken too many men away from the 
security of salary only to fail as life 
insurance agents. I wonder about that. 
I wonder how many of you have know- 
ingly contracted a poorly qualified man 
because you felt under pressure to do 
so. I doubt that there are very many. 
I know that I was in the field for many 
years, and I never felt enough pres- 
sure to cause me to do it. I put on 
a number of men because I felt sorry 
for them because they were out of a 
job, and couldn’t get another, and I 
thought they might succeed in life in- 
urance. Some of them I know I should 
have turned down. But they were so 


Underwriter’s Career 


insistent, and they needed a job, and 
1 thought I might be able to help 
them. Most times I couldn’t. I suspect 
that my experience is somewhat similar 
to your own. And there were mighty 
few men that I took from active em- 
ployment who failed as life underwrit- 
ers. Most of them succeeded—and I'll 
wager that that is true in your 
agencies too.” 
Getting Started Never Easy 

Mr. Coolidge admitted that some lines 
are easier to get started in than life 
insurance, but asserted that there is no 
other line which offers an equal oppor- 
tunity which is easy to enter. The pro- 
fessions, engineering, and law all re- 
quire lengthy specialized preparation and 
education and then starting is far 
from easy. 

“What is there, then, which is easy— 
in which a man can get started with- 
cut the difficulties experienced in these 
other lines of work? The only thing 
that I know of is a salaried job. If 
one can get the job in the first place, 
there is no difficulty in getting started. 
But how about the future? In every 
business organization there are a few 
good jobs, and there are scores of men 
after those good jobs. If a man is 
really to succeed, he must successively 
win promotion after promotion. Those 
who are exceedingly and outstandingly 
able are ultimately chosen for fine posi- 
tions. But the great majority who start 
out with high hopes in these easy-start- 
ing jobs are doomed to a lifetime of 
work of a routine nature at very modest 
compensation, 

“Having investigated the kind of job 
which our agents have, I should like 
to touch upon the question of what we 
can do to make the job a better one. 


Interest Must Be Real 

“Of course, we can do a better job 
of training. In particular I think we 
can impart in our agents better pros- 
pecting habits and better work habits. 
There is also great room for improve- 
ment in our training in selling skill. 
Nevertheless, I’m not going to discuss 
methods of accomplishing these things. 
IT want to emphasize one thing—and it’s 
far more important than methods. If 
you would be an outstanding successful 
supervisor, and later on a_ successful 
general agent or manager, you will devote 
yourself—you will practically dedicate 
yourself—to the progress, development, 
and success of the individual members 
of your organization. That is the stuff 
that successful agencies are made of. 





Interest in your men—active, unselfish, 
sincere interest—will contribute more 
than anything else to the success of 


your organization. 

“Unfortunately, however, this is an 
extremely elusive point. Every super- 
visor and general agent sincerely be- 
lieves that he is keenly interested in the 
success of his men. And he is interested 
—at least, to a certain degree. But 
though he may feel that he is interested, 
that interest may not be strong enough 
to drive him to do the things which 
would actually improve the chances of 
success of his agents. It’s a great deal 
like the agent’s attitude toward his own 
success. Every agent in every agency 
is interested in becoming a success. Yet 
a great many are unwilling to do very 
much about it—to pay the price of suc- 
cess. Similarly, every supervisor and 
general agent is interested in his men 
but many are not sufficiently interested 
to do the things necessary to insure 
their success. 

“T’ve been in other agencies in which 
sales material received from the home 
office had not even been opened. Now 
the general agents and supervisors in 


Kellam Uses First Visit 
To Get Client’s Confidence 


Philadelphia, Sept. 24—Citing an actual 
business insurance case as an example, 
John J. Kellam, C. L. U., general agent, 
National Life of Vermont, Norwalk, Conn., 
spoke on “Service for Profit” before the 
Million Dollar Round Table meeting at 
the N. A. L. U. convention Tuesday 
morning. 


In this particular case the client was 


balky, but Mr. Kellam worked out a stock 
purchase arrangement for a business 
which the client owned with his brother, 
and convinced him of its value. The sale 
of $124,000 was a combination of stock 
purchase sale and a program sale to make 
up the difference between existing insur- 
ance and what the families would need. 

“When I see a man for the first time,” 
Mr. Kellam said, “I do not go with the 
idea of selling him life insurance in that 
interview. My objective is usually the 
same, namely, to establish confidence to the 
point where he believes it probable that 
I will suggest ideas which will put him in 
a stronger position than before he met me. 
My test of this is whether I get all the 
facts so that I can find out if I can really 
make suggestions that will be helpful to 
him. 

“Often I am able to get complete con- 
fidence on the first interview, and in many 
cases arrange for an examination at that 
time so that I will have the complete facts 
as to his picture. In other cases where I 
do not establish this complete confidence 
I am able to get sufficient information to 
find at least one point where he is vulner- 
able. 

“Far be it from me to give a group of 
such experienced and accomplished under- 
writers a word of warning about giving 
service. Yet it is very apparent to me 
that when I have once decided upon what 
I would do if I were in my client’s shoes, 
from that point on I must work objectively. 
I must make him see his situation and 
my proposed remedy as clearly as I see it, 
feel it as deeply as I feel it, believe it as 
firmly as I believe it, and act upon it as 
I would act upon it, for only then have 
[ given ‘Service for Profit.’” 





these agencies are interested in their 
men. They would hotly deny any in- 
ference to the contrary. But they are 
not interested enough. 


Value of a Supervisor 


“I know that a good deal is asked of 
a supervisor. He must be a salesman, 
a trainer, a speaker, a leader, some- 
times an author—of bulletins, etc. Yet 
there is one final thing that your com- 
pany and your agency manager expects 
of you. You must be the strong man 
in your group. That’s why you are the 
supervisor. Your men will come to you 
discouraged and defeated, but you can’t 
indulge in the luxury of discourage- 
ment. You can’t allow them to impair 
your confidence. Your men will some- 
times lose faith in the life insurance 
business and its future; you can never 
lose faith. Your men will sometimes be- 
come disgruntled or perhaps feel that 
they are being unfairly dealt with by 
the company or the agency manager; 
you can never share those feelings. 
3ecause the minute that you do, you are 
letting down a great many people. You 
are letting down your company, your 
manager, yourself, and you are letting 
down the very agent with whom you are 
agreeing. ; 

“When an agent comes to you dis- 
couraged or beaten or disgruntled, he 
is depending upon you not to be too 
sympathetic, not to agree with him, 
but to bring him back to a normal, 
wholesome mental attitude. That takes 
strength. In any such situation, one of 
two things will occur either the 
agent will pull you down or you will 
pull him up. Your company counts upo1 
you to hold up the men in your organi- 
zation. It counts upon you for streneth 
and faith, and confidence—in the life 
insurance business, in the company, in 
the agency—and in the job of the agent.” 


—_—_— 


Retirement Pay Need 
Not Equal Salaries 


AIMS ONLY TO ASSIST EMPLOy Es 


Denis B. Maduro Discusses “Priyj 
Pensions” at Wednesday 
Seminar Session 


leged 





Denis B. Maduro, New York atto 
said at the Seminar Session Wedn 
that the biggest error in the presen; 
day sales approach of underwriters is 
that they assume a _ pension plan for 
the purpose of providing retirement 
benefits in lieu of salary. This js 4 
costly error because most corporations 
do not operate on that theory. Moy 
corporations are satisfied to have the 
retirement benefits of a pension plan cop. 
stitute an amount which will “assis,” 
an employe after the date his employ- 
ment is terminated. : 

The average corporation does not fee! 
obligated to provide the entire source 
from which a retired employe is to 
obtain moneys after the date of termina. 
tion of his employment. Many corpora- 
tions have refused pension plans because 
the underwriter has misled them into 
believing that it is necessary to give to 
an employe retirement benefits equal 
to 35% or 50% of his salary. Mr. Maduro 
discussed various types of cases which 
have been greatly neglected by the 
underwriter because of this erroneous 
assumption, 


Tey, 
esday 


Prospecting Important 

Mr, Maduro’s subject was “Privileged 
Pensions.” He said that the most im- 
portant thing for a life underwriter to 
know is the type of corporations which 
are prospects for a pension plan. 

Just as in other types of insurance 
sales, prospecting in the field of pen- 
sion plans depends upon knowledge of 
the needs of the client. The only dif- 
ference is that in ‘ 


pension plans the 
needs are “business needs” whereas in 
personal life insurance the needs are 


“personal needs.” In order to under- 
stand “business needs” the underwriter 
must know or learn the business prob- 
lems of the corporation which will be 
the client. It is impossible to stimulate 
or motivate a corporation to action on 
a Pension Plan without knowledge of 
its business problems which constitute 
its business needs. 

Mr. Maduro cited actual cases from 
his files in analyzing various business 
needs and problems that pension plans 
have solved. He said that it was im- 
portant to first interest the client in a 
pension plan from the point of view of 
the business benefits to the corporation 
and its employes, and to do that be- 
fore illustrating the tax advantages of 
the pension plan. The reason for this 
is that in his opinion the tax advantages 


were effective to close the case only 
after the corporation had determined 
that a Pension Plan met and _ fulfilled 


its business problems and business needs 


Costs of the Pension Plan 

The cost of a pension plan varies 
with each individual case. It depends 
upon the amount of benefits which the 
corporation desired to give it employes 
at the age of retirement, and upon the 
cost of the investments which would be 
required to yield those benefits. 

In presenting the tax advantages of a 
pension plan, Mr. Maduro stated that it 
would be a mistake to present lengthy 
tax briefs or memoranda. He suggested 
a simple statement that under a reason- 
able pension plan the corporation may 
deduct from its income tax return the 
amount of its contributions to the pen- 
sion plan in the year in which the con- 
tributions were made. 





FRIDAY, SEPT. 13, DEFIED 
Two agents of General American Life 
qualified for membership in the 
Black Cat Club. W. B. Bragg, general 
agent at Kenneth, Mo., wrote twenty- 
two accident insurance applications on 
Friday, September 13, while Fred Dumas, 
general agent at Fort Worth, Tex., wrote 
eighteen on the same day. 
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Robert Dechert Recalls Philadelphia 
Lawyers Free Thought Fight in 1735 


Penn Mu- 
American College of 
members of the 


Robert Dechert, counsel, 
tual Life, 
Life Underwriters, 
faculty Law School of 
of Pennsylvania, addressed the National 
of Life Underwriters on 
discussing the con- 
human welfare by 
the 
his address he told how the 
expression “a Philadelphia lawyer” 
inated. He said: 

“The story concerns a stubborn print- 
John Zen- 
1734 was arrested by com- 
mand of a dictatorial royal 
who claimed that the printer in his 
paper, The New York Weekly, had pub- 


Zenger was held 


counsel, 
the University 


Association 
Thursday morning 
tributions made to 


lawyers and insurance agents. In 


course ot 
orig- 


er in New York City, Peter 
ger, who in 


governor, 


lished ‘seditious libels.’ 
in solitary imprisonment for a time, and 
later his two lawyers were disbarred (on 
April 16, 1735) by Chief Justice De Lan- 
cey of the Colony, for having dared to 
challenge the right of the justices to sit 
in Zenger’s case. Similar punishment 
faced any other New York lawyer who 
dared take up the battle for Zenger. 
But. Zenger’s friends were not idle. 
They turned to a Philadelphia lawyer— 
already aged, famous as architect of 
what we know as Independence Hall, as 
well as for his legal ability and courage 
Andrew Hamilton, of ‘Hamilton Village,’ 
where now the University of Pennsyl- 
vania stands in West Philadelphia. 
“Hamilton’s fiery defense of the 
of free men to write as they please 
stands as a landmark in the cause of 
liberty in America. It led twelve jury- 
men to defy the angry colonial gover- 
nor, and to bring in a verdict of ‘Not 
guilty.” Hamilton was given the free- 


right 


— 


wae 


dom of the City of New York (Septem- 
ber 15, 1735). The little book I hold in 
my hand, the first English edition of 
his trial, published 30 years later, speaks 


ot Andrew Hamilton’s conduct as one 
of ‘the most noble stands which have 
been made since the Revolution’ (of 


Cromwellian days) ‘in defence of Consti- 


tutional Freedom’.” 
Aid from Childhood to Death 


Mr. Dechert told of the aid which in- 
surance agents and lawyers give to man- 
kind from childhood to old age. Early 
the agent stresses the necessity of thrift 
and the acceptance of responsibility for 
others. Continuing, he said: 

“The underwriter’s earlier 
parents may have laid the foundations 
for the income which carries the child 
through his education ; through the dif- 
ficult task of growing up in a world 
which seems to 5 gone mad. On the 
other hand, the lawyer aids in provid- 
ing guardianship of person and estate if 
the child’s parents die; in enforcing re- 
sponsibilities toward the child and in 
protecting the child’s rights and physical 


service to 


body. 

“Mr. Fellow Man has grown up; 
married; has children; is in a business; 
has business associates. At every turn 
in these complicated days manhood 
brings responsibilities—to wife, to chil- 
dren, to parents growing older, to busi- 
ness partners, to employes. The lawyer 


can claim a fair share of credit for his 
service to Mr. Fellow Man in these days 
of his manhood’s responsibilities, in aid- 
ing him to fulfill these many obligations 
of his in the world of family and busi- 
ness. Just ten years ago I was led back 
from the legal department of a great 
corporation into the hurly-burly of gen- 
eral practice by my desire to have a 
creater share in this part of a lawyer's 
life, and I can testify that the oppor- 





S ugged a New Onglands 
‘Rock Bound Coast 





tunities for service are ever present for 
our friend the lawyer. 

“Here in the days of manhood the 
underwriter, too, comes into his own. 
Each one of those relationships of Mr. 
Fellow Man of which I spoke is a chal- 
lenging opportunity for the underwriter 
to step forward with his armory of 
weapons against evil; against illness and 
accident, death and aged dependence, 
financial emergency and the inability to 
carry out dearly-laid plans for wife and 
children. How many times the reserve 
values of unmatured life insurance poli- 
cies or the face values of matured con- 
tracts have proved to be the only bul- 
wark against these tragic juggernauts 
threatening the manhood days of our 
Fellow Man! And for the existence of 
these values the underwriter may claim 
his due share of credit—for the origin 
of the policies and for those firm but 
friendly proddings which so often are 
the cause of their continuing in exist- 
ence, 

Hats Off to the Agent 


“And now the final illness and death 
of Mr. Fellow Man. Here the lawyer 
may serve by aiding in the plans for 


disposition of our dying friend’s. prop- 


erty, for the protection of those whom 
he loves. Without the machinery of 
the law, no one on dying may pass on 


to another a single piece of property or 
a cent of cash. Some valiant blows for 
fellow man our legal friend may land 
in this round. 

“But now comes the underwriter into 
his fullest share of service. Sixty mil- 
lion Americans protected by life insur- 
ance policies! Sixty million Americans 
aided by the underwriter to die with 
the comforting assurance that through 
their policies they are making a real 
contribution to those whom they must 
for a time leave behind! Our lawyers 
can claim no such achievement. You 
life underwriters, by your study and 
training, by your friendly persistency, by 
your informed planning, by such hard 
work as produces 157 new C.L.U.’s to- 
day, have accomplished this. Our hats 
must come off to the life underwriters 
of America.” 


4,000 Women Sell Ins., Says 
Beatrice Jones at Session 
of Women Underwriters 


Beatrice Jones, Equitable Society, New 
York, addressing the women’s session ol 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers, as chairman, said there ar 
4,000 women selling life insurance in the 
United States today. She knew of no 


other field in which so many women 
were engaged in straight commission 
selling. Even at that women represent- 


ed only 3% of the total number of in 


surance agents. 


This information was obtained from a 
letter sent to all insurance companies 
A letter was then written to women 


agents of America about their insurance 
production and number of lives insured 
‘Two - hundred - fifty careers analyzed 
showed an average length of service of 
seven years with an av erage annual pro- 
duction of $108,500 covering thirty-four 
lives. The 250 women pn ten showed 
an average of 240 policyholders. Oi 
these policyholders only 57% _ wert 
women. A fallacy in the business 1s 
that women agents sell to women almost 
exclusively. The average size case writ- 


ten for men was $4,004 and for women 
$3,042. 
Miss Jones said that the 250 women 


whose records were analyzed were pre- 
sumed to represent women who have 
done the best production jobs. Of these 

250 women 56% belong to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 

Concluding Miss Jones said: 

“Let us stop taking ourselves too seri- 
ously and take our work more seriously 
let us try to reflect the balanced, well- 
integrated human beings we have the 
good fortune to be; let us remember that 


humans only use a tiny fraction of thei 
ability and try to use more of ours ef 
fectively; let us keep our heads and 
make them work for us so that we may 


that is ours 
and work in 
free and 
stay 


be grateful for the blessing 
in having the right to live 
America; let us be strong and 
demand our inherent right to 
way.” 


that 
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Pres. Zimmerman Discusses TTNEC, Agency Practices Agreement Discussed 
ByC. D. Connell and Col. D.G. Hunter 


Agents’ Compensation, Reviews Year 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25—In his presi- 
dential report to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters given before 
the convention Wednesday morning, 
Charles J. Zimmerman stated that he 
had travelled more than 65,000 miles 
during the year, visited eighty-odd state 
and local associations in forty-five states 
and made 300 talks to insurance groups 
and the public. He devoted considerable 
attention to the TNEC life insurance 
study, discussed agents’ compensation 
and the part the National Association 
has had in reaching a definite proposed 
plan, saying: 

“The introduction of a sounder method 
of compensation accompanied by a fur- 
ther elimination of the unfit and part- 
timer will bring about an improvement 
in the prestige and morale of the estab- 
lished life insurance man. In my opinion 
the greatest single opportunity for fur- 
ther cutting down turn-over and 
strengthening the agency system lies in 
improving management and supervision.” 

Government and Life Insurance 

On the subject of government and life 
insurance, President Zimmerman said: 

“I believe that the life insurance com- 


panies for some years have been too 
complacent. This is perhaps under- 
standable in view of their outstanding 


record of performance, although cer- 
tainly it is not justifiable. But I do 
not believe that there exists in our busi- 
ness today, except in a negligible meas- 
ure, any feeling of self-satisfaction and 
smugness. Probably no Association has 
been more conscious of its obligation to 
the public than has our own, for we 
know that the very foundation of the 
institution of life insurance rests on our 
services to society. 

“This is undoubtedly one reason why 
the field forces have been so self-critical, 
so self-searching for weaknesses and 
faults. No business has uncovered its 
problems, brought them out in the open, 
held them up for study and solution, 
more conscientiously and more systemati- 
cally than has life insurance. 

“It is not strange that during a period 
of unparalleled growth there have been 
temporary weaknesses and faults in our 
business. No institution, created by and 
dedicated to the welfare of mankind, 
has ever attained perfection. This in- 
cludes Government. 

“But there is a hidden danger in 
focusing our eyes too fixedly on such 
current problems as the elimination of 
the unfit agent, a revised method of 
compensation for agents including a con- 
tributory pension plan, and greater effi- 
ciency in the dealings of the home ot- 
fices, the field forces, and the policy- 
holders with each other. The hidden 
danger is that these problems may at- 
tain enlarged and distorted proportions 
in our eyes. 

“It is important to realize that where- 
as these problems do exist in our busi- 
ness, they are not peculiar only to our 
business. To the contrary, they are 
characteristic of all lines of business, of 
all professions, of all forms of govern- 
ment.” 

Agents’ Earnings 

President Zimmerman referred to the 
Statistics produced before TNEC on 
agents’ earnings, saying that they were 
incomplete for many reasons, 

“First, because it takes into consid- 
eration only earnings received from the 
company which the whole-time agent 
represents. Numerous studies, including 
one recently completed by the NALU, 
shows that only 75% of the total income 
of the full-time agent comes from his 
own company and 25% comes from out- 
side sources. 

“Second, because over 35% of the men 
included in the study were first year 
men. These were put under contract 
in the calendar year of 1938 and actually 
averaged less than six months of field 
experience. Naturally the average for 
the entire group was greatly lowered by 


the inclusion of first year men in this 
study. 

“For example, 14% of the men included 
in this study actually had no earnings 
in 1938. Even the most caustic critic 
of the agency system would agree that 
these men should not be included in 
arriving at any average of compensation. 
An additional 37% had earnings of under 
$250. Unquestionably, most of these 
men had been in the business only a few 
months, 

“In the third place, all of us realize 
that the agent who has been in the busi- 
ness for a comparatively short period 
of years receives a lower income on a 
given volume of business in those early 
years than he would receive in the same 
volume in later years when the full 
effect of renewals is brought into play. 

“For the sake of comparison, let us 
consider for a moment the average earn- 
ings of agents of a representative com- 
pany with first year men eliminated. 
This shows that second year men re- 
ceived from their company cash income 
of $875; third year men $991; fourth 
year men $1,416; fifth year men $2,073; 
and men with over five years of service 
$2,505. 

“A study recently completed, but not 
as yet released by the NALU, shows 
average earnings of all Ordinary agents 
as slightly in excess of $4,000. Ad- 
mittedly this study emphasizes the fa- 
vorable side because of self-selection 
just as the TNEC study emphasizes the 
unfavorable side.” 


Simon’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 26) 
Sam on the proceeds of those policies 
when they mature in December ?” 

He said, “Nothing at all.” 

I said, “Oh, yes, but there is a tax.” 

He said, “No, there isn’t.” 

I said, “Oh, yes, there is.” 

He said, “The hell you say!” 

I said, “The hell I don’t say.” 

He said, “Do you know what you are 
talking about?” 

I said, “Mr. Prospect, who are your 
attorneys?” 

He mentioned the name of a very 
prominent law firm in New York. I said 
to him, “Would you mind if I sit outside 
in your waiting room while you call your 
attorneys and ask them the question 
over the telephone? And please ask 
them to refer to section number so-and- 
so and so-and-so of a certain revenue 
act.” 

He said, “I'll just do that.” 

He kept me waiting outside for twenty 
minutes. At the end of twenty minutes’ 
time he came bursting through the door 
like a madman and said, “Blankety 
blank! These people around here! I 
pay them to tell me and keep me ad- 
vised of things and they miss up on 
something of the most vital importance. 
You are right, young man. Come down 
to the vault with me.” 

That was the inception of one of the 
largest cases I ever sold in my life. It 
was lucky for me that I was listening 
carefully to every word he said, even 
as he was ushering me out of the door. 

Silence Is Golden 

On the other hand, if we do most or 
all of the talking, we are almost sure to 
hurt our case. I want to give you a 
brief illustration of that. We had an 
agent in our office some few years ago 
who had solicited a man, I believe, for 
many weeks; didn’t make any progress 
with him at all. One day, while the 
agent was in the office, the prospect 
called him on the telephone and said, 
“Will you come uptown to see me? 
I want to talk with you this afternoon.” 

The agent went uptown and when he 
got in the man’s office, the prospect said, 
“T sent for you because I am thinking 
of taking out $100,000 of insurance for 
the business. What is the rate at my 
age?” 


Our brilliant agent replied, “What rate 


Clancy D. Connell, chairman of agency 
practices committee, told the National 
Council of National Association of Life 
Underwriters at its meeting Monday 
that after being in effect five years only 
sixty-four companies have become signa- 
tory to the Agency Practices Agreement. 
His conclusion, therefore, was that the 
committee could not be smug or com- 
placent regarding the whole agency 
practice problem. Of the first ten rank- 
ing companies in amount of Ordinary 
business in force he said that the fol- 
lowing four companies are not signa- 
tory: Prudential, New York Life, Equi- 
table of New York and Mutual Life. 

His Summary 

Continuing, Mr. Connell said: 

“Your committee has come to a very 
definite conclusion that unless, in the 
near future, tangible progress is made, 
not only in greater number of compan- 
ies coming under the agreement, but in 
a more conscientious observance of its 
provisions, the solution of this whole 
problem of better field representation is 
soing to experience a very marked re- 
trogression. 

“Our conviction is unshaken, however, 
that this process of reform must be 
worked out from within the business 
itself, and not through any amateurish 
experiments from the outside. 

“There are three factors in the busi- 
ness which must be brought to bear 
upon these problems and your commit- 
tee believes that their relative impor- 
tance ranks from the bottom up rather 
than from the top down. 

“First of all, there must come into 
the consciousness of every individual 
head of a local agency office a realiza 
tion that only through builaing an or- 
ganization of competent, full-time agents 
can a permanent paying business be de- 
veloped. 

“The local general agents and man- 
agers’ group, working always in close 
cooperation with the life underwriters’ 
association, is, of course, the next ef- 
fective unit. Local codes can and should 
be devised to implement these activities 
in the individual cities, even in advance 
of a more general acceptance of the 
principles of the agreement by the com- 
panies themselves. 


Housecleaning 


“But the ultimate housecleaning proc- 
ess must, of course, be aggressively pro- 
moted by our home offices. The events 
of the past eighteen months along the 


do you want, Mr. Prospect, for ordi- 
nary life or term?” 

And the prospect said, “Term? 
is term?” 

And the agent said, “Well, I will tell 
you. It is a policy that runs for only 
a few years, but it costs you less than 
half as much as ordinary life.” 

The prospect said, “Of course I will 
take term.” 

That happened in the days when there 
were not so many counselors and ad- 
visors recommending term insurance. 

That illustrates how a man can hurt 
his case by talking too much. 

Now a word about negative thoughts. 
We try not to put negative thoughts in 
a prospect’s mind. I shall illustrate that 
with a case that really happened to one 
of our boys. One of our agents had 
closed a man for $25,000, had him ex- 
amined, completed the application at his 
desk, and after he had completed the 
application the prospect was _ looking 
around in his desk drawers for his check- 
book and said to the agent, “I suppose 
you want a check with the application ?” 

And our agent, very brilliantly, said, 
“Oh, no, Mr. Prospect, there is no hurry. 
Take your time. We will wait until 
the policy comes through.” 

That was eight or nine years ago and 
the agent is still waiting for his check. 

We believe it is important to talk in 
a man’s own language. It is a great 
mistake to try to sell a $100,000 policy 


What 


line of threatened governmental inter- 
vention in our field of private enterprise 
have certainly pointed the warning that 
unless our practices are made to con- 
form to sound principles by those 
charged with the responsibility of man- 
agement to our companies, some way 
will be found of forcing it through po- 
litical control. 

: “Shall we not let the demand for re- 
form come, as_ have all such demands 
for the good of the business, from the 
field forces of American life insurance 
rather than from any force outside the 
business? It can be done, if ever, 
agent, every manager, general agent and 
superintendent, and every organized |o- 
cal unit, whether life underwriter or 
managerial, will pledge not only ¢. 
operation but aggressive and individual- 
ized support of a_ studied campaign 
which your committee feels should be 
undertaken at once, looking toward a 
more faithful compliance by signatory 
companies and the covering of the dotted 
line by all the others.” 

Col. Hunter’s Comments 

Col. D. Gordon Hunter, chairman of 
the life agency officers committee on 
agency practice code, said that while he 
eflt the concern which was expressed 
by Mr. Connell, at the same time he 
thought that progress had been made. 
He called attention to the fact that 
three more companies have become 
signatory companies to the agreement. 
They are Equitable Life of Iowa, New 
World of Seattle and Lamar Life of 
Mississippi. 

After reading some figures showing 
poor income returns as well as high 
lapse ratio of unfit agents and telling 
of effect on morale of the business, Col. 
Hunter said: 

“We recognize that we are up against 
a number of fundamental problems. One 
is the pressure on some agency offi- 
cials for new business. Another is the 
fact that some general agents are op- 
posed to agency practices agreement.” 
Col. Hunter continued: 

“The only thing I recognize is that 
this is a process of education. It is 
something that cannot be accomplished 
over night. We cannot force down the 
throats of companies the determination 
that they must be signatory companies, 
but we may gradually wear them down 
We must get more companies conscious 
of how the agreement will benefit them. 
We feel positive that progress will be 
made this year and the new year ahead.” 


to a man who can only afford to buy 
$5,000 of insurance, or to try to sell a 
$5,000 policy to a man that should buy 
a quarter of a million. I want to give 
you an illustration of that that I heard 
about perhaps ten days ago from a man 
who is very close to me in my office. 
He had met a man socially some years 
ago and played bridge with him o 
many occasions and thought he didn't 
amount to much financially and sized him 
up as a prospect for a small policy. So 
he called on this man, had a fine in- 
terview and tried to sell him an income 
for his wife of $100 a month for twenty 


years. The prospect didn’t seem to be 
in the slightest bit interested. Our 
agent never knew why until several 


weeks later he read an account in ont 
of the New York papers that the man 
had paid $150,000 in cash for an estate 
on Long Island. Can you imagine, folks, 
a man that can afford to buy a hore 
for $150,000 being interested in a $10) 
a month income for his wife! That ! 
not talking a man’s own language. 
Now in conclusion, regardless of wh1t 
selling ideas we use, there never has 
been a time when life insurance coud 
be sold without the proper work habits 
The situation is no different today than 
it ever was. We must be everlastin |) 
searching for new prospects and we must 


maintain an adequate number of real. 


honest - to- goodness’ sales interviews 


every working day. 
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Improving Service of Field Forces 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26 Speaking dur- 
ing the “American College Hour” at the 
National Association conv ention here to- 
day Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, discussed the life 


underwriter and his part in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance service. Mr. 
Lincoln said in part: 

“Like any other service, the life un- 
Jerwriter’s service has improved with 
the years as the concept of life insur- 
nce fundamentals has come to be better 
and better understood. The average life 
underwriter is a better servant of the 
public today than was his counterpart 
of twenty years ago, and he will con- 
tinue to be better and better as the 
years unfold. In no small measure 
this improvement can be attributed to 
the conscientious work of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and to 
Zz constantly increasing inspiration 
which the coveted designation of 
Chartered Life Underwriter has become 
to so many men in the ranks. Today 
life insurance protection is bought from 
an educated, understanding advisor 
whose aim is to analyze the needs of 
his particular prospect and to present 
to that prospect, with all the fervor of 
an evangelist, the type of life insurance 
best suited to meet his need. 


Professional Trend 


“The CLU movement was born of this 
concept. It seems to me to be signifi- 
cant in two ways—first, for what. it 
offers the individual in the way of 
training and, second, for what it reveals 
of the professional trend in life under- 


writing. And then there is a third fea- 
ture—a feature possibly even more 
significant than those mentioned—the 


recognition by life underwriters them- 
selves of their obligation to the public— 
an obligation that can only be met by 
continued and intensive training. Nor is 
this sense of obligation to the public 
by any means confined to those who 
are enrolled in, or who have completed, 
the CLU course. Upwards of 8,000 men 
were enrolled this past year in pre- 
liminary courses sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
in addition to other thousands who are 
taking courses and receiving instruction 
through the facilities offered by their 
own companies, 

“Nothing comparable to this effort 
to further improve service to the public 
is likely to be found either in public ser- 
vice or among the representatives of any 
other business in the country. If evi- 
dence were needed of the high sense of 
responsibility so characteristic of men in 
lie underwriting, we have the evidence 
here a thousandfold. 


Based on Individual’s Needs 


“An agent who can recognize people’s 
needs, who has a good knowledge of the 
life insurance contract, and who knows 
how to use the settlement options to 
adapt the contract to the individual's 
needs, can sell life insurance. But it is 
better if he knows how premium rates 
are figured—if he knows the significance 
of a 3 or 3%% reserve basis—if he 
knows something about mortality tables, 
or why interest is charged on policy 
loans. 

“The 


‘ most important essentials in sell- 
ing are 


sincerity and complete self-con- 
fidence and no underwriter can have 
complete confidence and the sincerity 
that results from such confidence unless, 
from his own first-hand study, he knows 
definitely what it is that gives his prod- 
uct merit and value. Knowledge of 
fundamentals is the foundation, the bed- 
rock on which self- confidence is built. 
It doesn’t matter where the underwriter 
gets this knowledge, whether from a 
CLU course or from some other source, 
but he must have it if he is to measure 
up to the full responsibilities of his 
work. The relation of funda- 


Chosen 


mentals to salesmanship is a problem 
for every underwriter. The man who 
doesn’t know the fundamentals—the 
basic principles upon which life insur- 
ance depends—will never be a complete 
success in life underwriting. 

The man who takes the CLU course 
is a career man. If he didn’t intend 
to make life insurance his life work, 
he would hardly invest the time and 
money required for CLU study. This 
being so, the responsible underwriter 
is interested not only in what life un- 
derwriting is today, but in what it may 
become tomorrow. What life underwrit- 
ing will become will in turn depend 
upon what becomes of life insurance. 
And what becomes of life insurance in 
turn depends upon public opinion. Thus 
we complete a circle and come back to 
our starting point—the life underwriter. 
He is our principal point of contact with 
policyholders and the public, and the 
reactions of policyholders and the public 
growing out of these contacts form pub- 
lic opinion. 

“Underwriters, life insurance repre- 
sentatives in the field, have played and 
will continue to play, a tremendous part 
in the progressive education of the 
American public in its understanding of 
the fundamental principles represented 


in life insurance as part of a sound 
economic philosophy of life. We all 
participate in this educational process. 
While our functions overlap at times, 


must continue the progress estab- 
successive generations of life 
men, field and home office, 
last century.” 


we 
lished by 
insurance 
during the 


Approach is Most Important Single 
Pointed Out by Leroy A. Lincoln Moment of Sale, Says Charles L. Kluss 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25—“We indeed 
fortunate that few people understand life 
insurance. If men understood life insur- 
ance we would have no jobs, for it would 
be unnecessary to sell them,” said Charles 
L. Kluss, Connecticut Mutual, Chicago, 
speaking at the seminar session this after- 
noon on “The Approach.” 

Mr. Kluss believes that the approach 
is the most important single moment in the 
development of a client. Most lost sales 
may be attributed to weakness or error 
in the approach. Prospecting is merely 
the process of laying the foundation for 
the approach, and frequently underwriters 
err in assuming that the telephone message, 
the referred lead, the letter of introduction 
can be substituted for the approach. 

As soon as Mr. Kluss appears before 
the prospect, he tries to spike in advance 
any defensive mechanism, allay the client’s 
fear, and establish confidence. For this, 
he uses an approach learned verbatim 
from one of the outstanding salesmen in 
the business. It is the product of careful 
study and long experience and goes like 
this: 

“Mr. Prospect, I do not come to you 
with any preconceived notion as to your 
requirements on life insurance. It would 
be presumptuous on my part when | 
know so little about you. Life insuranc 
may be the last thing on earth that you 
could use and if it appears so when | 
know more about you I shall be the 
first to tell you so. 

“You probably have some definite plan or 


are 


Roger B. Hull Asks, Why Ignore 


Existence of Certain Cold Facts? 


Philadelphia, 
the reports of 
special committees, 
ing director and general counsel, 
statement concerning work of the year 
and recent developments along several 
lines. Particularly he referred to the ap- 
p?rently contradictory attitudes of the 
TNEC respecting life insurance, saying: 
“During the present month there were 
delivered within a few hours of each 
other: first, a flood of propaganda leaf- 
lets on the one hand, assuring us that all 
was well and that the TNEC had no in- 
tention of recommending Federal regula- 
tion of life insurance, and that its primary 
objective was ‘the stimulation of our tradi- 
tional system of free, private enterprise.’ 

“And then a bomb exploded, that very 
same evening, in the face of that tradi- 
tional system, as represented in the insti- 
tution of life insurance, when the President 
of the United States, after stating his 
hopes for an extended and expanded pro- 
gram of Social Security, said: “And I look 
forward to a system coupled with that, a 
system which, in addition to this bare 
minimum, will enable those who have faith- 
fully toiled in any occupation to build up 
additional security for their old age which 
will allow them to live in comfort and 
in happiness. And there was not one 
word of reference, in that connection, to 
a system which has already existed for 
over 100 years, which has built up 117 
billions of that additional security for the 
comfort and happiness of 64 million 
American citizens. 

Savings Bank Insurance 

“T am simply calling to your attention 
the fact that the so-called Wagner annuity 
proposal is not as dead as some pecple 
would have us believe. I am calling it to 
your attention. Do as you will, in con- 
but why should 


Sept. 23—As a prelude to 
the many standing and 
Roger B. ‘Hull, manag- 
made a 


nection with these facts, 
we ignore their existence? 
“And we have 


seen the development of 


another storm warning which was _ por- 
tended in 1936. In January, 1939, the 
Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Insur- 


ance plan was set up, on a closely similar 
basis, in the State of New York, and in 
June, 1940, the United States Department 
of Labor gave the whole project a boost 
and blasted not only private insurance com- 
panies, but argued for the complete elim- 
ination of ‘commissions of agents and the 
collection of weekly premiums by agents 
in the case of Industrial insurance, the 
largest items of expense in private insur- 
ance companies.’ I am simply calling it 
to your attention. Do as you will, in 
connection with these facts, but why ignore 
their existence? 

“As f 


far as I am concerned, in the light 


of these facts, I am bewildered by such 
reassurances of the chairman of the 


Temporary National Economic Committee, 
such as this one delivered by Senator 
O'Mahoney, September 11 before the In- 
surance Section of the American Bar 
Association here in Philadelphia: ‘This 
committee represents no threat to free 
enterprises—the threat has been conjured 
up. Whatever conjuring is going on, 
I am forced, however reluctantly, to draw 
my conclusions from carefully prepared 
statements by the President and his Sec- 


retary of Labor.” 

Against this rather forcboding picture 
Mr. Hull cast a ray of hope when he 
referred to the defenses life insurance 


has against what he called “these raids. 
He noted that membership is at an all- 
time high; that the association has been 
particularly fortunate in having had a 


man like Charles J. Zimmerman for 
president during this period of strain; 
the Institute of Life Insurance has been 


founded under a _ great field leader, 
Holgar J. Johnson. Mr. Hull took the 
position that the association is better 


prepared today to attain its objectives 
than it has ever been. 


else you would not be where you are 
today. It would be unreasonable if your 
experience encompassed an intimate know]l- 
edge of more than one financial plan— 
your own. In my work I see hundreds 
of plans every year. 

“From seeing numerous plans I acquire 
ideas and my function is merely to bring 
you the ideas I have learned from studying 
the plans of many successful men like 
yourself, 

“Your present plan is either perfect for 
you or it has some errors in it. If it is 
the perfect plan then you will be glad 
to have me corroborate it and if it is 
not, you will be glad to remedy the errors 
before it is too late. In any event you 
will be awfully glad that we exchanged 
ideas with each other. 

“Do you find it difficult to save money 
or are you a natural saver?” 

At this point the interview is well under 
‘way, and this approach opens the door to 
the inform-tion needed to perform rea 
onably intelligent service. 

\nother suggested approach is a visual 

resentat comparing two seemingly 
identical policies, one of which includes 
numerous valuable clauses and _ options, 
many of them free, which the under- 
writer over for the benefit of the 
prospect. 

A third approach which Mr. Kluss has 
developed uses a photographic folder to 
describe an educational program. This 


ion 


goes 


is I ighly effective for men with growing 
children. Fourth is the “Disturbing Ques- 
tion” approach. In this, Mr. Kluss says: 


“Mr. Prospect, during the past few years 


there have been many changes in life 
insurance contracts and as well in the 
practices of many companies. Most of 


these changes have been improvements and 
refinements that greatly increase mg value 
of the insurance state to both the insured 
and his family. Under reoeced of the 
policies you own you ar¢ 

many of benefits and 
provisions. They are yours for the asking 
but, unfortunately, you don’t get them 
unless you specificalls ask for them. The 
service I have to offer is one of making 
a survey of your present contracts to 
determine which of these new benefits you 
have and which you lack under the pres- 
ent set-up. 

“For instance, man’s general 
property is passed along to his wife and 
children we know that at best it pays off 
but seventy-five cents to eighty 


the 
now 





entitled to these 


when a 


cents on 


dollar Court costs, taxes, executor 
fees and the like take their share first. 
On the other hand, if proper arrangements 
have been made, you can keep your in- 
surance out of court and pass it along 
free and clear of such costs. Mr. Pros- 
pect, are you certain that your insurance 


estate will be kept out of court? 
Hiss > question usually follows, ‘What do 


you mean?’ and I proceed to use a human 
ete t story in describing the function 
of the common disaster clause. 


“If this fails to get action such as ob- 
taining the policies and the information I 
need I am prepared with other questions 
such as: 


“Is your life insurance lapse proof? 
‘Are you certain that you have not un- 
intentionally disinherited any of your 


children ? 
“Have 
your life 
feiture ? 
“Do you realize 


distribution of 
50% for- 


you pr tected the 
insurance against a 


that frequently it is 
possible to stretch the value of your 
life insurance from 15% to 30% without 
changing any of your present contracts 
or increasing your deposits ? 

“Have you availed yourself of the bene- 
fits of the husband and wife annuity on 
all of your contracts? 

“Do you know the amount of the annuity 
income that will be provided by your 
present insurance ? 


“There are many 


more, but usually thes¢ 


will enable me to arrive at the point 
where I can obtain the information: re 
quired and the policies for the audit.” 
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Elsie M. Matthews Tells 
Why She Sees Life Insurance 
As Perfect Collateral 


\ddressing the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
Dollar Round Table, Elsie M. 
Matthews, New York Life, Newark, dis- 


cussed investment insurance and its uses. 


lion 


She told why life insurance in her opin- 


ion is the best investment for financial 
security. She said the policyholder gets 
the following in return for premiums 
paid: 

Maximum security 

Financial appreciat on or interest return. 

Liquidity or marketability. 

Loan value 

Insurance value (amount of death benefit in 


excess of investment). 


Freedom from management responsibility and 


care. 


Termination only at policyholder’s option. 


Investment in small or large denominations 
(in various types of contracts) providing either 
for income or accumulation and with high re 
serve or high insurance value 

Tax exemption. 

Freedom from creditors’ claims. 

Distribution features (eliminating need for 
separate instruments such as a will or trust). 


Discussing the depreciation of stocks 
and bonds in contrast with the strength 
of investment in life insurance, she said: 

Depreciation of Stocks and Bonds 

Stocks—the market value of all 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
as of September 1, 1929, was $89,668,- 
000,000. By June 1932 the value of all 
the stocks had fallen to $15,633,000,000, a 


loss of nearly 83%. 


stocks 


,onds—The value of all bonds listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange de- 
clined from $49,294,000,000 in 1930 to 


$36,856,000,000 in May 1932. 

The Morgan Partnership represents a 
group of 20 men, each a specialist in 
some phase of the firm’s business. Proba- 
bly nowhere else at any time has there 
been so competent a group to preserve 
business interests and accumulate wealth 
And yet during 1931 and 1932 the losses 
The 
Morgan statement reveals aggregate re 
sources of $703,000,000 on January 2, 
1931, and $424,000,000 two years later 


of this group exceeded their gain. 


In spite of superb guardianship this 
fund shrunk $279,000,000 or about 40% 


in the course of two years. 
Interest rates have been low 
the past depression. Suppose we bough 
long term government bonds and re 
ceived a vield of 34%. Later these same 
government bonds sold above par and 
vielded only 21%4%. Why? Because the 
demand was greater than the supply. It 
may not be too far distant when we 
might see government bonds selling at 
or below par. that the in 


during 


+ 


This means 
vestor who buys a government bond a' 
105 today might have to sell it at 100 
or 98 or 95 if he needs his capital 


Life Insurance Plans 


During the past eleven years I have 
seen government bonds sell as low a 
$860 and as high as $1,120 for a $1,000 
bond. 

Life Insurance Plan—An investment of 
$2,330 in an ordinary life insurance polic 
in 1926 was worth $2,960 in 1932—and 
$3.530 in 1937. 

The Endowment Plan—An investment 
of $2,330 in a ten-year endowment polic 


in an insurance company was. worth 
$3,010 in 1932 and $3,628 in 1937. 
Baby Bonds 
Baby Bonds—In my opinion, Bal 


Bonds are of questionable value in build 
ing up an estate for the use of the fam 
ily. They are an excellent short term 
investment for surplus funds, and pro- 
vide an excellent way of raising money 
for the government For the person 
who has at odd times odd sums of money 











which he has no use for now but may have 
some use for in the future, they are an 
excellent investment medium. After such 
a person has purchased enough life in- 
surance to take care of his tamily and 
has purchased retirement income insur 
ance to take care of himself, then if at 
odd intervals he has surplus cash, a 
3aby Bond is a good place to put it. 
ut remember that a Baby Bond fails 
to provide as intelligently or as ade- 
quately for retirement income funds and 
education funds as does life insurance. 
Baby Bonds are limited as to benefi- 
ciaries—life insurance may change bene- 
ficiary designation at will. Baby Bonds 
at the death of the owner must go 
through probate before going to the 
beneficiary. They are subject to Federal 
estate and state inheritance taxes. An 
estate of life insurance is exempt from 
Federal estate taxes in the amount of 
$40,000 if paid to named _ beneficiaries. 
Baby Bond money is court house money, 
subject to an average shrinkage of 25%. 
Baby Bonds cannot be transferred, sold, 
hypothecated or traded. Life insurance 
is practically perfect collateral. Life in- 
surance has a “common disaster clause,” 
has protection from creditors, and pro- 
vides a number of options to the owner 
at maturity which does away with the 
need of reinvestment. Baby Bonds offer 
none of these features. 


Furnishes Protection For 
All Ages, Says Lillian Joseph 
Lillian L, Life agent, 
New York City, addressing the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, told of the 
types of 


Joseph, Home 


many contracts which furnish 
protection to all ages. 

The immediate income annuity is par- 
ticularly suited to the elderly person, 
the retired man or the widow. In years 
gone by 


were the “easy 
marks” for all types of bogus invest- 
ments. Insurance has taken them away 
from the speculative sphere. Talking oi 
younger people she said: 


these classes 


“Young business men have found that 
the contract combining insurance with 
annuity is an excellent source of invest- 
ment. The objective of this policy is 
twofold, namely, to provide insurance 
for his family, and at the same time to 
afford him an excellent return in the 
form of a monthly income. In many 
instances, the contract yields an appre- 
ciation in value over the monies depos- 


ited. Is this not a sterling source of 
investment ? 

Then, there is the problem of the 
young girl, the school teacher or the 


business women seeking for that type of 
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investment which will provide 
funds, savings or income. 
ment contract provides for just this con 
tingency, offering the opportunity of 
gradually creating a fund, Whereby just 
such persons may pension themselves jn, 
one form or another. 
“The inspiration to forge ahead for 
the sake of children has been preval 
almost since the world began. W 
present method of educating the public 
to become insurance-minded, we are able 
to submit uniform, consistent and ex- 
plicit plans of the type of contract Te- 
quired to a particular situation, py 
planning a man’s estate, we are able to 
show precisely what his investment wil] 
be, and precisely what it will do towards 
his progress and economic stability,” 


Wives Hear Alice Roche 

Philadelphia, Sept. 25—Paying tribute 
to the part played by the wives of life 
underwriters to the institution, Alice F 
Roche, CLU, Provident Mutual, spoke 
briefly at the wives luncheon Wednes- 
Cay noon at the Warwick Hotel. She 
spoke of the tolls demanded by the busi- 
ness, and what the wives are doing to 
make the payment of those tolls easier, 
by cheerful encouragement of their 
liisbands and by real understanding and 
sacrifice. 
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company are equipped with a complete and modern line 
of life, accident and health policies providing “guaran- 
teed dollars to policyholders in time of need.” Earning 
power and income cease with death or disability— 


Washington National policies cover these contingencies. 


On December 31, 1939, the Washington National had 
life insurance in force totaling $214,913,982.00 backed H 
by assets of more than forty-four millions of dollars. | 
On the same day excess security to policyholders 
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sons own Washington National policies. 
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Dozen Million Dollar Producers 
Quizzed During Round Table Hour 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26—A dozen mil- 
lion dollar producers were quizzed by 
Henry G. Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual 
agent at Los Angeles, in the Million 
Dollar Round Table hour at the main 
session Thursday morning at the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 


convention. 


Round Table members questioned 
were Edward J. Dore, Mutual Benefit, 
Detroit; Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada 


Life, Minneapolis; Walter H. Hiller, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago; Ben S. McGiv- 
eran, general agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Eau Claire; Henry W. Hays, Mass- 
achusetts Mutual, Rochester; H. Ken- 
nedy Nickell, Connecticut General, Chi- 
cago: A. J. Ostheimer III, Philadelphia; 
Tom B. Reed, Great Southern, Okla- 
homa Citv; H. Ben Ruhl, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit; Ron Stever, manager, 
Equitable Society, Pasadena; Jack 
Lauer, Cincinnati, and John O. Todd, 
Chicago. 

Chairman Mosler asked prepared ques- 
tions for the first forty-five minutes, 
then the meeting was thrown open for 
questions from the floor. Some of the 
questions and answers were: 

Mosler: Do you use the telephone 
for solicitation? If se, have you any 
suggestions or advice? 

Stever: In every case. During the 
past three years well over 95% of my 
interviews have been arranged by phone. 
It is a great time saver, more profess- 
ional and it builds prestige. However, 
many successful men tell me that it 
doesn’t work with them. They find it 
too easy to be turned down, and so I 
guess it depends largely upon the indi- 
idual personality. I know this—the tele- 
phone cannot be used merely as a sub- 
stitute for the personal call, Don’t use 
it just because you don’t feel like solicit- 
ing—you must be even more alert when 
using the phone than in the personal call. 
One slip on the phone and the inter- 
view is over. Obviously, very few cases 
are sold by telephone, but interviews 
can be sold. 

Mosler: Do you feel the use of an 
organized sales talk essential or wise? 

Havs: Here I must respond with a 
qualification. I think that “canned” 
sales talks are excellent for the new 
agents because these prepared ap- 
proaches and outlines enable the new 
agent to tell the story of life insurance 
more clearly and more _ interestingly. 
Furthermore, such talks often supply a 
ready-made feeling of confidence. On 
the other hand, I believe that the vet- 
eran who has both knowledge and con- 
fidence can give a better picture and 
develop a better sales talk built around 
his own experiences and personality. 


Mosler: Do you believe in insurance 
to the extent that you own a com- 
plete program of your own? If so, is 


your own program of value in selling? 

Todd: No single factor has been more 
important in the process of persuading 
men to make real sacrifices in order to 
purchase adequate life insurance than 
the self-convincing argument of taking 
your own medicine, There is not the 
slightest question but that my personal 
insurance has paid for itself every year, 
for its ownership has been a sufficient 
stimulus that I am sure my savings in 
any year have been increased by at least 
the amount of premiums due, above 
what earnings would have been if there 
had been no premiums to pay. As a 
consequence, I have always bought more 
insurance than my current income at 
any given time would warrant, knowing 
that the need to pay for it would give 
me the power to earn. ; 

Mosler: Do you consider prospecting 
as one of the most important parts: of 
the business? And if so, how do you 
secure prospective buyers? 

Lauer: I do consider prospecting the 





most important part of our business be- 
cause if you have no prospects you have 
no definite work to do, which in our 
business leads to laziness or the first 
step to failure. Just as important as I 
believe prospecting is to our success, so 
I consider proper prospecting more so. 
So often you learn of men in our busi- 
ness having what they term “plenty of 
prospects,” but they seem unable to 
close business. In my opinion this is 
due to their not having the right type 
for their own particular selling ability. 

Mosler: When an objection is raised, 
do you answer it immediately, evade it 
or dispose of it later in the sales’ 
process? 

Nickell: That depends on the objec- 
tion. First, I agree that his point is 
well taken. If the answer is one that I 
can use to my advantage, I immediately 
answer it or concede the point. An ob- 
jection for later disposition depends on 
its importance—whether it is real or 
fancied. If the pressure of the idea 
is doing the selling, as it should, you 
need have no fear of bringing up the 
objection for disposition. After your 
sales idea has really gripped the pros- 
pect, give him the chance to repeat the 


objection. If he is the type prospect 
worth your while, he probably will never 
repeat it. 

Mosler: How important do you con- 


sider planning your work? 

Ostheimer: We believe that exhaus- 
tive planning is needed if our business 
is to progress. However, by the word 
“planning” we do not mean time con- 





trol, as it is generally understood. We 
think planning means organization. 
Our business—and each of yours—ac- 


tually includes separate departments for 
handling prospecting, research, presen- 


tation, underwriting and accounting, If 
these departments are to function in a 
business-like manner, they must be co- 


ordinated into a smooth-running ma- 
chine. 
Mosler: Do you make cold canvass 


calls? Do you think every agent should 
do it for experience? 

Reed: The answer in both instances 
is “Yes.” Our underwriters need to 
practice the art of meeting strangers 
gracefully. There is something about 
just “bumping” into people that gives 
a feeling of self-reliance which is not 
stimulated to the maximum degree where 
introductions, reference calls and other 
types of leads are used as a means of 
contact. Cold canvass unquestionably 
stimulates self-reliance and resourceful- 
ness. 

Mosler: What class of prospects do 
you do business with, and why? 

Ruhl: At the present time most of 
my business is sold to two types of 
people. One is the professional groun, 
mostly doctors, and the other group is 
made up of business men, both old and 
young. When I started in the business 
most of my sales were made to the 
lower income group. From the start I 
have conscientiously tried to better mv 
selling technique so that I could talk 
to any type of prospect. 

3y conscientious study my selling 
technique has improved and for the most 
part I try to limit my selling today to 
the successful professional man or the 
successful business man. To my mind 
it requires just about the same amount 
of work to sell a small policy to a wage 
earner as it does to sell a large policy 
to one who has a large income, but it 
requires a great deal more finesse in 
selling and knowledge of the business 
to get the larger contract. 

Mosler: What age group do you 
find to be the most prolific source of 
quality business today ? 

Dore: I find that the late thirties and 
early forties, when men are in the cre- 
ative period, are the best ages for me. 
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This is also the easiest group for me to 
contact as they are nearer my own age 
and the ages of my closest friends and 
clients. 

This group is also easier to talk to 
about retirement income since most of 
them lost their money during the depres- 
sion, have made a come-back and are 
now more conservative. They realize 
from experience that a certain, definite, 
automatic and continuous income, even 
though small, will make for happiness 


and independence in their retirement 
years. 
Mosler: How do you keep in regular 


contact with your clients to foster their 
good will and future patronage ? 

unnavan: TI deliberately adjust my 
normal everyday life so that my normal 
daily contacts with people, whether such 
contacts be business, religious, social or 
political, are with the class of people 
whom I have found by experience to be 
the best prospects for me. 

I have a definitely planned follow-up 

system for all types of policyholders, 
whether they be of the estate type or 
simply the policyholder type. These 
contacts are made through a periodic 
revision of estate programs, insurance 
programs, new ideas or age changes. 
_ Mosler: Do you sell insurance bene- 
fits, estimated dividends, guaranteed 
costs, company or your personal services 
in creating business? 

Hiller: I would like to answer that 
question, putting the various items in 
the order of their importance. 

I sell insurance benefits because that 
is the first and most important factor in 
creating business. After having sold the 
idea of insurance benefits, then, in my 
opinion, comes personal service, to which 
I devote over half of my time. 

As to company—I keep and represent 
what I feel is the best company for me 
and that is the only essential factor as 
far as I am concerned. For many years 
past I have been stressing guaranteed 
costs and telling my policyholders that 
dividends are an incidental part of the 
proposition. Having adopted that pro- 
cedure, I am having no headaches or 
comebacks today. 

Mosler: What is your answer to “in- 
flation” or “deflation” ? 

McGiveran: I have none, for the rea- 
son that I don’t consider arguments on 
inflation or deflation as objections. If 
the man believes there is going to be 
either inflation or deflation, I agree fully 
and then explore the meaning and re- 
sults with him. 

Inflation means higher values of the 
assets of his estate but no reduction in 
tax rates because of the heavy govern- 
mental debts and hence it means that 
much more cash will be required to 
keep his estate liquid which means that 
more life insurance is required. 

Deflation means a smaller valuation 
of the assets of his estate but a higher 
tax rate because the government debt 
structure will not be reduced, and con- 
sequently he must have more cash to 
keep the remainder of his estate liquid 
and that means more life insurance. 





Perfection Sought in 
Estate Arrangement 
Certain definite recommendations were 
the committee on cooperation 
which George 
These appear in 


made by 
with attorneys, of 
Lackey is chairman. 
the report as follows: 

“The committee recommends that thi 
life underwriters of the nation who con 
stitute our membership, and most es- 
pecially the members of the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Tables (already 
formed or now in the process of organ- 
ization), the members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and the Chartered 
Life Underwriters, all take a serious 
look at this dignified activity and de- 
vote some of their time and talents to 
it, to the end that more attorneys will 
understand what we are attempting 
Further, and by all means the most im 
portant, to see that we do a first-class 
underwriting and estate arrangement job 
for the American citizen who is so 
willing and anxious to pay for it today.” 
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Many “Answer Please” Questions 
Asked on Recruiting and Training 


Manuel Camps, Jr., Is Interrogator for Quiz Panel at General 
Agents and Managers Session Tuesday 


t lea ri zZ pane it 
j la al I Ma ia p Ir 
nter ator and troduced the r rat 
The q tor ré bh ttec 
t tr ind 
ne patie I ded ia \ Arr j 
| (,uardia Lite, (licago H. Kent 
Wilb W. Hartshorn, Met Jitan, H 
M al, Nast t ind BK Barne Shiel 
1 thie question 4 d answer 
ere 
Camy What are your sources for 
btaini 1 recruit? What is the best 
ure 
Shield I t say, first, that 80% 
r presen agen organizat 1 
ne trot ilesmen 1 ther line 
) rie \\ I i\vt tw i1T ree 
ro | « obtain these recruit 
The fir through the present agene 
ryanization the second throu 
centers of influence or non ator \) 
t ever ne of our present ape 
ere secured through these two source 
As to the best source, as tar as ‘ 


are concerned, it has been 
Most of 


anizatiol 


present agen organization 


he be 


vere brought into it by 


producers in the ors 
some one of the 
ther 
Camp Do you finance new men and 
on what ba 
Proctor 
find 


We finance new men if we 
to do it for us, 
vecause most young men coming out of 
today are not available unless 
they can at least get a minimum living. 
We have been using a weekly draw- 
men, but 

commission 
moment as 


can't omebody else 


young college 


them on a 


ny account for 
we tr to get 
basis at the earliest possible 
ve have found that they never get the 
thrill out of life insurance selling until 
they get their hands on some commis 


Camps: If you or your supervisor do 
oint work with 
plit commission 

Broaddu We de 
have never split commissions 
the agent full credit for volume, 
and renewal commis- 
eems to have merit, 
correct 
times 
many a 


your new agent, do you 


joint work, but we 
We give 
first 
ear commission 
ion This plan 
often wonder if it 1 
Camp Do you have specific 
If so, 


but we 


how 


for recruiting’ 
year? 

Arnold: My recruiting is a 
proce My plans are laid along with 
my other agency plans January Ist. | 
] definitely committed myself to a 
certain number of new men and a cer 
tain amount of new organization bus! 
ness during the year. It is just as in 
portant, in my estimation, as maintain 
ing my production quota from month to 


constant 


lave 


month 

Camps 
an agent for the purpose of 
for him? 


Broaddu Ye We 


Do you do joint work with 
f prospectins 


assist him in de 


cloping centers of influence. We be- 
lieve that a prospecting job is more 
vital than the selling job. Therefore, 
ve pa a reat deal of attention to the 
training of a man in prospecting. We 
require a prospecting report from him 
each week, and I also require a report 
from my supervisor showing prospectin 
and selling efforts and results with each 
mat 

Camps: What has production per man 
to do with recruiting ? 

Shields: One of the reasons that men 


do not enter the life insurance business 


training were the subjects of questions 


SESSION 


Managers 


York, acted as 


agents and 


Mutual, New 


e general 
n Hance Ot k 


panel by general agents and managers 
ere asked from the floor. Members of 
nn Mutual, Harrisburg; Lynn S, Broad 
(assidy, Pacific Mutual, San Francisco; 
ford; Ek. Thomas Proctor, Northwestern 


National, Dalla 


(sreat 


due to poor performance on the part 
of the present agents. This poor per- 
formance is responsible for the record 
f failures and turnover in some 
Therefore, one of the most 
ensible solutions to our recruiting prob- 
lem is to have a group of self-support- 
ing agents. In other words, if the mem- 
bers of our present organization are all 


acncie 


making money and securing a good vol- 
ume of production, this fact in itself 
will go a long way toward attractiny 
ther successful men to our business 
Camps: Do you interview the pros 
pective recruit’s wife before hiring him: 
Shields: Absolutely. I make it an 


iron-clad rule never to hire a recruit 
without first interviewing his wife, First 
of all, I usually ask the prospective re 
cruit to bring his wife down town for 
luncheon. Second, I almost always take 
ny wife by to meet them in their home, 
or invite them to ours, as I find my 
wife’s judgment in these often 
valuable. 

Camps: Whom do you advocate should 
do the initial training of the agent, the 
general agent or manager, or the super- 

isor or both ? 

Hartshorn: In an agency such as 
mine, the initial training of the agent 
is done by an assistant manager assigned 
to work with the new man in the field 
day and night during the first two weeks 
he is in the business. While it is pos- 
sible under some types of agencies for 
the general agent or manager to actu- 
ally do the training himself, such is not 
true in my particular case. I feel that 
a well-planned training program in its 
initial steps can best be done by the 
assistant manager under direction of the 
manager. 

Camps: It has been said that the pen 
alty for failure to recruit is a deferred 
penalty. What do you mean by that? 

Shields: It is absolutely necessary 
that recruiting be made a continuous 
process if you want to maintain and 
increase production every year. I be- 
lieve that recruiting is the key to the 
future of an agency. If you let it go 
too long you will find that someday it 
will be almost impossible to catch up. 

Camps: In your recruiting effort, do 
vou eliminate any age group because it 

too young or too old? 

Broaddus: Yes. We hesitate to em- 
nloy a man over 40, and will not em- 
ploy a man 50 years of age or older. 
We have found that men over 50, en- 
tering this business, are 100% failures. 
We also hesitate to employ a married 
man under the age of 25, because again 
we have found that the odds are against 
his success. We have a group of single 
men under the age of 25, who are do- 
ing excellent work. 

Camps: In your recruiting, do you set 
any limitation as to the number of men 
you will recruit in a given year? 

Arnold: Yes. Usually the limit is set 
because of my ability to train and super- 
vise and give a definite amount of at- 
tention to each man placed under con- 
tract. Also, my territorial layout is such 
that there must be a limitation to the 
number. 

First of all; in my district agency 
centers I feel that usually my recruiting 
should be confined to replacing contracts 


cases is 
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that have been terminated. For instance, 
f units | have a well-rounded 
ryanization with a group of men that 
are all producing a fair volume of bu 
ness. My only thought there is to at 
tempt to get a man from whom I could 
secure a type of business that my pres- 
ent organization in that section is not 
touching. 
Camps: 


in one ot my 


Do you go out on the street 


with your new man 

Broaddus: Yes, we do. Both my su 
pervisor and myself do joint work witl 
our agents. We are careful, however, 


not to make our men leaners on us. We 
listen to their sales presentation more 
often than making a presentation for 
them. However, we do not hesitate to 
enter into the discussion 

Camps: What is one of the best aid 
in your agency to recruiting ? 

Proctor One of our best 
aids is the tabulation of the carnin 
of our full-time agents over the previ 
ous four year period. Of course agent 
are designated only as Agent A, Bb, C, 
etc., and no names are used. We show 
this tabulation to prospective agents an] 


recruitin 


also to centers of influence whom we 
wish to use as nominators. Our idea 1 
to impress the prospect with the fact 
that this is a business in which he 3 
paid all that he earns, and that it 


possible to earn a very substantial is 
come in it. With the five top men 
the agency showing an average income 
of over $9,000 per year and only tw 
men with less than $2,000 per year, we 
are able to show an average income to 
all the full-time men who have been 
working for the four years of $5,200. 

Camps: How long a period is the new 
agent in actual instructive training ? 

Hartshorn: Since training is a con 
tinuous process, there is really no defi 
nite time when training of our new man 
ends. Personally, I plan during the first 
year a man is in the business an inten 
sive training with an idea of making him 
self-sufficient or partially so at the end 
of that year. Certainly, training during 
the second year the man is in the busi 
ness should be of an advanced type. My 
assistant managers are with agents regu- 
larly during the first six months at 
planned intervals. These assignments 
last anywhere from one week to three 
weeks, and during these assignments, 
the assistant manager has definite plans 
to follow in his training of the new 
agent. 

Camps: 
cruiting in any 

Arnold: Yes. Each year during May 
I visit several schools and contact with 
the head of the placement bureau or 
the president, for the purpose of in 
terviewing the best men in the grad 
uating class. In addition to this, I vet 
lists of college graduates from one or 
two years and circularize these 
young men with a letter requesting in 
terviews. 

I must be frank and say that all my 
college recruiting in the past two year 
has only been productive of three full 


Do you do definite college re- 
way 


ago 


time men, but in the past six years | 
would estimate that 15 to 18 men have 
been recruited and trained and estal 
lished in the business. 


Sara Frances Jones Says 
Women Agents Play Role 
In Life Drama of Today 


Sara Frances Jones, CLU, Equitable 
Society, Chicago, was chairman of the 
pane] “Increasing My Income.” Speak- 
ers were M. F. Hoffman, Cincinnati; 
Stella Gibbs, San Francisco; Gertrude 
srandwein, New York; Helen M. Zepp, 
Chicago, and Romola D. Hardy, Greens- 
boro, N. C. In her introductory remarks 
she said in part: 

“We are especially conscious of the 
part each of us is playing in the great 
life drama of our time, realizing that 
if we do our part well the result will 
go far beyond our personal gain, and 
in order to accomplish that which is 
highest and best we must definitely 
keep in our minds only constructive 
thoughts while retaining a deep and 
abiding faith.” 
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Investigations Unfair, 
Says U. of P. Professor 

ATTACKS METHODS & MOTIvVEs 





J. T. Young Suggests Changes for Ip. 
vestigating Committees Seeking Fact, 
for Law-making 


Philadelphia, Sept. 26 Dr. James T 
Young, professor of public administra. 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, adyo- 
cated change in the methods and mo. 


tives followed by investigator commit- 
tees gathering facts on urance or 


any other industry for future law-mak- 


ile i 


ing in his address in the American 
College Hour at the Thursday morning 
main session of the NALU convention 

Admitting that public investigation of 
cach important field of | Ness js 


probably necessary in the growing con 
tact between government and busine ss, 
Dr. Youngs 
attitude of trying 
the busines concerned, re 
partial, biased, or 


de plore d the investigators’ 
to “get something on” 
ulting in 
doubtful data 


Some Dirt Anywhere 


“We have allowed our public investi- 
gations to degenerate into vernmental 
lynch law,” he said. “In all such lynch- 
ing parties a list of victims is carefully 
selected in advance, their books, records 
and papers are ransacked to discover 
some mis-ste] The evidence is then 
presented at a public hearing with re- 
sounding blasts of publicit \ny enter- 
prising attorney equipped a vast 
array of investigators, with compulsory 
process for obtaining testimony, with 
free access to the entire papers and 
files of any business in the United 
States, could readily and quickly scrapc 
up enough dirt in which to plant the 
seeds of drastic legislation 

The TNEC hearings have avain and 


again revealed that curious anomaly of 
an investigating counsel, ostensibly serv- 
ing the committee, going aside into lines 
of questioning which were totally un 
expected by the committee members, and 


apparently disapproved by many ot 
them. The practice of turning the en- 
tire course of an inquiry on important 


points over to the committee counsel 
hould not be tolerated, but a fir, posi- 
tive control and direction should be re 
tained by the responsible committee 
members themselves. 


Agreement and Planning Needed 


Any inquiry which is to serve as a 
basis of law-making could readily b 
and should be planned in consultation 
and cooperation with representatives ot 
the life insurance institution and of Its 
policyholders, so chosen give a 
fair cross-section of important clements 
and interests. A specification urgently 
needed is the requirement that the rules, 
the methods, the procedure and_ the 
spirit of the investigation shall be in 
some practical way safeguarded against 
partisanship and predetermined conclu- 
sions. 

“Is it not time to demand that in any 
investigation of the life insurance bust- 
ness, or of any other business, some 
different type of nersonnel from. that 
hitherto emploved in such inquiries shall 
be engaged? There are undoubtedly sit 
uations in which the sharp and cunning 
prosecutor eagerly seeking to ‘get some- 
thing on’ the reluctant witness may per- 


as to 


form a public service of some value 
But in the long pull, we don’t need 
witch-burners. we need rather both in 


the Committee’s membership and in tts 


counsel men whose aim is to develop 
fully both sides of any controversial 
question. Our basic aim is to inform 
the government and the public. This 


means that the regulation of life insur- 
ance or of anything else should rest 
upon facts found not by prosecutors but 
by genuine investigators. In short, let 
us demand that the members and agents 
of our investigating bodies, that those 
who give us our government data shall 
be men who recognize the fundamental 
difference between a basic smear and a 
truthful inquiry.” 
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Do Things Failures 
Avoid Advises Gray 


SURE FORMULA FOR SUCCESS 
and Motivation Important in 
Striving for Achievement, 

Pru Officer Says 


Habit 


Philadelphia, Sept. 27—Forming the 
habit of doing things that failures don’t 
like to do was the formula for success 


given by Albert E N. Gray, assistant 
secretary of the Prudential, speaking 
at this morning’s main session of the 


National Association, on “The Common 
Denominator of Success.” 

“The things that failures don’t like 
to do,” Mr. Gray said, “are too many and 
too obvious for us to discuss them here, 
and so, let us move on to a discussion 
of the things that we as life insurance 
men don’t like to do. Here, too, the 
things we don’t like to do are many, 
but I think they can all be disposed of 
by saying that they all emanate from 
one basic dislike peculiar to our type 
of selling. We don't like to call on peo- 
ple who don’t want to see us and talk 
to them about something they don’t 
want to talk about. Any reluctance to 
follow a definite prospecting program, 
to use prepared sales talks, to organize 
time and to organize effort are all 
caused by this one basic dislike. 


Prospects Are Human Too 


“Perhaps you have wondered what is 
behind this peculiar lack of welcome 
on the part of our prospective buyers. 
isn’t it due to the fact that our pros- 
pects are human too? And isn’t it true 
that the average human being is not big 
enough to buy life insurance of his 
own. accord and is therefore prone to 
escape our efforts to make him bigger 
or persuade him to do something he 
doesn’t want to do by striking at the 
most important weakness we possess; 
namely, our desire to be appreciated ? 

“Now let’s see why habit belongs so 
importantly in this common denominator 
of success. 

“Every single qualification for success 
is acquired through habit. Men form 
habits and habits form futures. If you 
do not deliberately form good habits, 
then unconsciously you will form bad 
mes. You are the kind of man you 
are because you have formed the habit 
of being that kind of man, and the only 
way you can change is through habit. 

Limited Prospecting 

“Any successful life insurance 
man will tell you that it is easier to sell 
lite insurance to people who don’t want it 
than it is to find people who do want it, 
but if you have not deliberately formed 
the habit of prospecting for needs, re- 
gardless of wants, then unconsciously 
you have formed the habit of limiting 
your prospecting to people who want 
life insurance and therein lies the one 
and only real reason for lack of 
prospects. 
“As to calling habits, unless you have 
deliberately formed the habit of calling 
m people who are able to buy but un- 
willing to listen, then unconsciously you 
have formed the habit of calling on 
people who are willing to listen but 
unable to buy. 


sales- 


Habit and Purpose 

“ ; é 

As to selling habits, unless you have 
deliberately formed the habit of calling 
on prospects determined to make them 
see their reasons for buying life in- 
surance, then unconsciously you have 
lormer the habit of calling on prospects 
ma state of mind in which you are 
willing to let them make you see their 
reasons for not buying it. — 

“Behind every success there must be 
4 purpose and that is what makes pur- 
pose so important to your future. For 
in the last analysis, your future is not 
going to depend on economic conditions 
or outside influences or circumstances 
over which you have no control. Your 
uture is going to depend on your pur- 
Pose in life. So let’s talk about purpose. 

First of all, your purpose must be 
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“Exchanging the Identity of Assets” 
Caught Attention of Lillis Prospect 


Icdwin M, Lillis, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Erie, Pa., told the Million Dollar 
Round Table that tax savings and ex- 
emptions were frequently the basis of 
his approach. He told of a solicitation 
of a woman who had no insurance. She 
was surprised to learn that an exemption 
of $40,000 was available to everyone; 
also that any insurance that one might 
own upon her life is no part of her 
taxable estate. 

Continuing, he said: 

“The prospect again reiterated that 
she was not interested in life insurance 
because of inflationary fears, I ther 
asked if she were not more fearful and 
concerned about the deflation that had 
already taken place than any inflation 
that might possibly come. She was una- 
ware of any deflation that had taken 
place in her estate. 1 asked if it were 
not true that her estate, in the event of 
her death, would be much less than be 
fore June 25, 1940. After another look 
at the tax chart she said “Yes.” I ex- 
plained that there had been four defla- 
tionary moves made on her estate since 
1932 and gave each one of the tax rate 


increases with illustrations; also there 
had been many interest reductions on 
moneys which she had to invest. Mrs 


Doe agreed there would be much less 
for her family which obviously is de- 
flation when an estate will not provide 
as much as it had. 


“Mrs. Doe agreed with the deflatio 
that had taken place and then stated 
that she was no longer interested in 
increasing her estate as it would only 


he taxed; to which T agreed that it was 
not my purpose to increase her estate 
but to exchange the identity of some 
of the assets in it and gradually plac« 
them in life insurance which would give 


her an additional exemption thereby 
saving considerable money. 
Didn’t Want to Be Examined 
“I then suggested that she see our 


doctor which received an immediate re- 
ply that she did not like to have exami- 
nations and if there was anything wrong 
she did not care to know it. 1 assured 
her that it was not difficult to answer 
the questions on one of our medical 
forms which I would gladly leave with 
her to read before seeing our doctor. 
This interested her very much. 

“I then learned the approximate size 
of her estate and an amount of insur- 
ance to provide for the taxes was ordered 
so that she might give the matter her 
consideration. When the insurance was 
ready for delivery I was asked the ques- 
tion, how much of this could she have 
tax exempt. I replied that $40,000 was 





practical and not visionary, but in mak- 
ing your purpose practical, be careful 
not to make it logical. Make it a pur- 
pose of the sentimental or emotional 
type. Remember needs are logical while 
wants and desires are sentimental and 
emotional. Your needs will push you 
just so far, but when your needs are 
satished, they will stop pushing you. 
If, however, your purpose is in terms 
of wants or desires, then your wants 
and desires will keep pushing you long 
after your needs are satisfied and until 
your wants and desires are fulfilled. 

~ “You won’t have to be told how to 
find your purpose or how to identify it 
or how to surrender to it. If it’s a big 
purpose, you will be big in its accom- 
plishment. If it’s an unselfish purpose, 
you will be unselfish in accomplishing 
it. And if it’s an honest purpose, you 
will be honest and honorable in the 
accomplishment of it. 

“But as long as you live, don’t ever 
forget that while you may succeed be- 
yond vour fondest hopes and your great- 
est expectations, you will never succeed 
bevond the purpose to which you are 
willing to surrender.” 


available and she stated that there was 
no reason for any additional insurance 
hefore this could be used for tax pur- 
poses. 

“T then suggested that the tax fund 
could be made tax exempt by arrang 
ne for her husband to provide for the 
onnual premium inasmuch as he had suf- 
ficient income, She more or less agreed 
with this, but thought that if she took 
the additional insurance, she would pre- 
fer to have it made payable to her chil- 
dren the same as the contract which 
she would own. 


More Complications 


“IT then ran into a lot of complications, 
the biggest one being that the prospect 
was very reluctant to talk further about 
life insurance. She finally asked one 
question; that was, if her husband would 
have the right to change the beneficia- 
rics on the policies, to which I replied 
that he had as the owner of the contract 
ol! the rights and privileges contained in 
the contract. She stated that she did 
not think she would want to discuss in- 
surance any further. Apparently there 
was some unanswered objection which 
she would not state until it was sue- 
gested that the children be named _ the 
beneficiaries. in equal shares or to the 
survivors thereof and that the bene- 
ficiaries could not be changed without the 
permission of both the owner and the 
insured, namely husband and wife, This 
would mean that in the event of the 
wife’s death, the beneficiaries could not 
be changed and the proceeds would go 
to the children; however, if the hus- 
hand and the owner of the contract pre- 
deceased the wife, some provision for 
the continuance of the contract would 
be made. If the money was not avail- 
able, the paid-up insurance feature was 
to become operative. The husband also 
insisted there would be no_ beneficiary 
changes. I later learned the objection 
was that the wife believed her husband 
might use the policy proceeds after her 
death for his own personal benefit o1 
might possibly remarry and in that way 
the insurance proceeds would be bene- 


fiting some other woman instead of 
their children. An analysis of her es- 
tate and that of her husband is now 


being made.” 


Work with Trust Officers 
Should Bear Good Fruit 


In the report of the committee on 
cooperation with trust officers, Paul H. 
Conway chairman, it was stated that 
“The very practical method that has 
been adopted to further the cooperative 
movement stems principally from the 
activities of two committees: the one 
consisting of members appointed by the 
president from the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association, and the 
other consisting of members appointed 
by its president from the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. The inti- 
macy and cordiality of the personal 
relationships between the members of 
these two committees, and the interest 
the members of both have shown in 
the work of the committees for more 
than the last decade, has been respon- 
sible for the gradual and intelligent ex- 
pansion of the cooperative movement 
to its present state. 

“When the time comes, as we be- 
lieve it soon will, that our country gets 
back to a rational viewpoint again con- 
cerning the opportunities of the future, 
then surely there will be a great need 
for the resources that will have been 
husbanded and preserved through the 
cooperation of these two eroups of men. 
And probahlv no small part of the satis- 
factions they will experience from their 
well done work will be the knowledge 
that what they have done has been 
socially and economically important to 
their communities and their country.” 
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Should Think in Terms 
Of Today Urges Burns 


TALK ON BUSINESS INSURANCE 
How Needs for Sneusenes Apply; Impor- 
tance of Fundamentals, Especially 
in First Interview 


A suggestion to “close the big iron 
doors on the past and stop worryin 
about the future” was made by William 
H. Burns, who operates independently 
in Philadelphia. His talk was on “Busi- 
ness Insurance” at the Seminar Session 
W ednesday. He proceeded, saying that 
If you continue to think about the past 
and worry about the future, what have 
you to offer for today? And it is toda. 
that should concern us. If we could only 
build up our mental capacity, increased 
strength would he reflected in our daily 
work. Develop the highly important 
technique of ‘day-tight’ mental compart 
ments. Do this for three days, a week 
a tew months, Believe me, you would 
never have to worry about the past or 
the future; you would enjoy the success 
that I so sincerely wish to you all.” 

After defining business life insurance 
Mr. Burns said that “the different busi 
nesses that would be interested in busi 
ness insurance are divided into thre: 
classes : corporations, partnerships, sole 
proprietorships. 

Mr. Burns défined a sole proprietor- 
ship, a partnership and a corporation 
and then laid emphasis on sound funda- 
mentals, saying that an important sell 
ing fundamental should be developed in 
the original approach; that is, alwavs 
arrange the interview with the mst 
influential member of the firm. The 
subsequent interview should be = con- 
ducted as an 


1 open discussion on the 
great value of business insurance rather 
than a proposal involving technical 
points, 


When the idea is properly sold mucl 
care should be exercised in com»letion 
ofthe technical points. Too much can 
not be said of the value of fundamen 
tals. Mr. Burns then turned 
three financial points in a man’s i 
accumulation, conservation and distribu 
tion, saying that “the best approacl 
for personal life insurance is to point 
out the almost total neglect of the im 
portance of distribution—which would 
automatically result in your submitting 
an estate planning recommendation that 
would develop the inadequacy of thi 
personal life insurance. 


Using Man’s Active Mind 

“Now, contrast the points in a man’s 
life with the position that business 
surance occupies. Since we generall 
agree that the man spends 85% of his 
time in thoughts of accumulation, whic! 
after all is his business; you are pre 
senting, when you present a_ business 
insurance idea, an idea that occupies not 
5% of his time but 85% of his time, so 
you are enjoying the benefit of 85% 
of a man’s active mind. 

“Referring to the active mind 
business man, naturally suggests the sub- 
ject that concerns the mind of an under 
writer. I am wondering and very mucl 
concerned about the mental attitude o1 
an underwriter soliciting business insur- 
ance. Is he more concerned about what 
a prospect thinks of him and his plan 
than what he thinks of the prospect and 
his ability to appreciate an invaluable 
Such a man presents a case ot 
one not possessing the courage of his 
own convictions, 

“A disrupted mental attitude of any 
underwriter brings up many angles; it 
could be a case of having enjoyed real 
success in the past and little or none 
in the present. Such an underwrite! 
in an agency, continually expressing and 
reflecting this attitude, would tend to 
kill the initiative and enthusiasm of new 
as well as seasoned underwriters. He is 
a man ‘living in the past’ and dragging 
unconsciously this new energy in his 
direction. How many underwriters are 
living in fear and apprehension of the 
future, which after all is only a vision 
of hope 7” 
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Quintet of Amer. 
ican Legionnaires 
from New York 
Insurance Post 
1081 as they 
sailed on Eastern 
S.S. liner 
“Acadia” for 
Boston to attend 
their national 
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THE GOLD BOOK the number of fathers and sons in the 

tgs ; ar 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- Los Angeles life insurance field. Trave 
ing, issued annually by The Eastern Un- [The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- cam 
derwriter, will be published next week. ing, 1940, contains many other articles : te | 
The publication takes on added inter- Covering a variety of subjects. James W. Irving, insurance broker in the Bronx, N. Y., who is commander nsur 
‘Sn ae . the international of Insurance Post 1081, New York, American Legion, headed the party from this iord 
est this year because or — ee . ee post which attended the Boston convention this week. The party, shown above Mr 
conflict. The clash of European ideolo- as they departed from New York, includes, left to right: Arthur Kistner, color ravi 


gies, with resultant tragedies across the 
water, has made millions on this side of 
that the freedom and 


cherish are 


the ocean believe 
independence they possible 
only under a civilization which through 
our system of government can realize its 
Theme of The Gold Book 


tremend yusly 


objectives. 
is that life insurance 
aided the people of the Western hemi- 


has 


JOINT CONFERENCE 

HAILED BY W. D. O’GORMAN 
W. D. O’Gorman, president, 

Association of Casualty & Surety 


TREND 


National 
Agents, 
pointed to joint conference committees 


as a healthy trend in agent-company 


relationships when he spoke last week 
at the 
Association of Insurance 


looked 


Buffalo convention of the National 
Agents. Mr 


O’Gorman upon this trend as 


Irving, commander; 
commander. 


guard; James W. 
Ehrmanntraut, past 


William E. Shiels, who 
October 1 as casualty 
the Travelers office in Los 
born in St. Louis in 1884 and removed 
to Toledo in 1896. After finishing school 
he became an engineer for a telephone 
company there and later was engaged 
in manufacturing commercial automo- 
biles. He is a past president of the 


will retire 
manager of 
Angeles, was 


Ben Brown, William Fuhrer and W. R. 


Jarret A. White, who has been a spe- 
cial representative of Retail Credit Co, 
in New York City for the past nine 
years, has been transferred to Chicago 
where he will have similar duties. Mr. 
White started his career with the com- 
pany fifteen years ago in its Greensboro, 











re ; independe and self- ; 1¢C : . 
sphere to lead independent an 3 : ; : et mene . N.C, office and after home office experi- : 
3 ais: Sia one of the outstanding forward steps of Ca ualty _Insurance Association of South 5 . ¢ pe t 
supporting lives. a ae thet theo ern California, was one of the founders ence in various departments at Retail een 
Th . ¢ "§ - ave cce Cars ¢ ( Salt la ie iree 4 ©. > . scate . “49 . ‘ 
Two leading professors of history have dieiaah ; ‘oat | of the dings ae eo Acquisition Credit’s headquarters in Atlanta, came n 
w= : : oo - ie _- . * ate nationa producers organizations lave Conference and obtained the first signer , r sae wit 
written articles for the edition in which “orange fare Petes ; ; to New York. He has done consider- - 
‘s told why our ancestors came to this stood ready at all times to meet as a_ for that organization in 1931. He was bl . ste the 
~ ol $ stors t ( S - . e . « > ave y « > slief < 10 > 
: l i f life, joint committee for discussion of matters also chairman of the automobile com-  @le traveling, handled relief assignments a 
country, and the rea oe f general interest with state i ..., mittee of the conference, as well as ably, and goes to Chicago with a fine ron 
lit ortv 2 id the yursuit of happiness. ot general interest with state insurance “hai ’ of tl ‘ 1 ee : itt ED Or asi 2 i. sa nt 
iberty ant e f ved th tl : : chairman le Dureau committee. t record behind him. William L Gordy Mt 
te eaen ; a a ‘h- Commissioners or with the various inter- Jate he has heen active i ) ing -¢ ; é Ris : . 
Governors of numerous states pay trib as been active in promoting formerly assistant manager of the com- Bt 





ute to life insurance as one of the bul- Company bureaus. Che value of the joint retrospective rating. He has two sons gamer te Pelliielnbie. tens bank soled 
¢ cracv, and a Congre P conference committee, whether in the in employ of the Travelers. William ail 5 ye eae 
warks of democ racy, anc a ongressman cecuignis air agama ania eye Shiels, fe. io with the comeaiey in Ock- to New York City by Retail Credit 
has written a forceful article telling why ; bil ns ii me “dly land and John T. Shiels in Los Angeles. a special representative taking over some v 
public men. "4S the ability to crystallize rapidly the His successor, Myron N. Platt, formerly of the work handled by Mr. White. He 


life insurance appeals to 








Also, a group of life insurance company membership of an organization on a with the Travelers’ New York City has been in the Philadelphia office for tl 
ident i their interpretation of given problem, and to do so quickly branch, is now in Los Angeles to take about six and a half years and with the te 
ssidents give e : etatio ) mo f “0 any f = f ; 
oo wid intelligently and forcefully. Equally as charge of the casualty department. company for the past fourteen years. 
what life insurance means to the nation : : i ae es a 
. re “1 tenting Hifo in. important, the committeemen must ap- . 

Interesting articles illustrating life in setae Pa ee oe “A T. E. Patterson, with the Royal-Liver- Harold P. Jackson, president, Bankers 
surance at work are contributed by com- = PrOach their tasks a spirit of equity, pool Groups for forty-six years, and Indemnity of Newark, N. J., has accept- ( 
panies with considerable emphasis placed tolerance and friendship, not only to branch manager at Halifax for eighteen ed the chairmanship of the bank and in- 

n beneficiaries and how their rights each other, but toward their company, years, retires at the end of September. surance division in the Newark Com- 0; 
Oo » > t sS 4 l BELLS : . ¢ r 

intained. A great | é locu bureau or Insurance Department con- Angus E, Mackay, in the service of the munity Chest’s eighteenth annual appeal # 

eine - , docu- . - : 

are maintaine¢ grea luman ‘ Sonene group tor twenty-six years, and assis- for $900,000. General chairman of the i 7 
° ee . eres. as = “¢ e 

ment in this issue is that of Dr. Raymond tant branch manager at Halifax for the drive this year is Paul B. Sommers, 4 

V. Harris of Savannah, a prominent doc- Mr, O’Gorman was also glad to point past seven years, succeeds Mr. Patter- president, American of Newark ead 

tor who went blind as a result of an to the distinct trend in the last year or 50M as manager October A. In accepting the post Mr. Jackson de- sue 


clared: “American today is deeply con- 





accident in his laboratory and who has two toward a harmonious exchange ol W.D. Hemenway, Jr., St. Louis, suffered cerned with preparation for its national 

since been protected because of the in- ideas prior to the introduction of im- the loss of his 50-foot cabin cruiser defenses. This problem includes strength- tine 
surance he was carrying. This is Dr. portant changes in the business. Not “Marbo III” September 15 while on ening national morale, as well as building aa 
il iad atin of et enalilees soul so very long ago, he said, decisions Alton Lake. An explosion occurred in of military equipment and training of tl 
his extraordinary tribute to insurance as used to be arrived at, which materially the engine room. Mr. and Mrs. Hem- armed forces. As long as large num- reve 


a friend indeed. 


affected the business, without agents 


enway and fourteen other persons were 


bers of our neighbors are in need, the 
morale of our people is weakened and 











: on board besides the crew. All were 
Some experiences on cases of Million having previous knowledge of what was rescued before the boat sank. Mr. Hem- _ the effectiveness of our national strength 
Dollar writers are published as well as “in the works.” Mr. O’Gorman felt that enway is president of the Insurance impaired. This year the work of our ed 
those of men who pay for more than this so-called “absent” treatment has al- \gency Company. . aves apenas Toes ee Ge abot 
100 cases annually Agency assistants most completely disappeared and that E. Walter Sitios manager of the munity Chest now is to prove the 
of Greater New York discuss latest sales Company organizations, state depart- Pittsburgh office of Fred S. James & strength of democracy in America.” 
trends in a story and there are articles ments and individual companies are now’ Co., and Mrs. Geisler, sailed last Satur- oe rese 
about a number of interesting sales per- Setting into the swing of sounding out day on the America, new queen ship W. R. Whitford, bonding superintend- and 
sonaliti producer opinion ahead of time by means ap the U. S. Lines, for a Crnise of the ent in the I.os Angeles branch office . In 
onalities sg PP : Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Haiti and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, has Can; 
Social Security is discussed by two Of a joint committee when changes are uba. Mr. Geisler opened the Fred S. been appointed a member of the educa- 1en 
persons who understand a lot about how i" contemplation lames & Co., Pittsburgh office ten tional committee, Building Material Deal- ave 
ie should be considered in connection a —_—_= years ago and under his direction it ers Credit Association, to represent the Supt 
with life insurance. ? ae - has grown to an important position in surety interests. This committee 1s_ im hal 
Meet Louis Jervey, secretary of the America the Pittsburgh area. He is a director charge of a course on “Construction gove 
Life insurance advertising published Fore Group with supervision over of the Pittsburgh Association of Insur- Credits” which will run for eleven weeks, artic 
during 1940 in magazines of nation-wide Southern territory, spent several days in ance Agents, and is chairman of its and which is being held at the Univer “( 
circulation is reviewed. One unusuall) Richmond, Va., last week renewing old agreement committee that is working sity of Southern California under the oo 
striking human interest article reports acquaintances. He formerly supervised with fire company officials to establish dual sponsorship fe the university and hon 
companies in that group in Virginia a marketing code for Allegheny County. — the association, Inve 
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Two New Membe-s of Hartford 

College of Insurance Faculty 
lames E. Hoskins, assistant actuary, 
fravelers, and Joseph A. Dann, chiet 
saminer, Travelers, new members of 
the faculty of the Hartford College of 
Insurance, are well known in the Hart- 
jord insurance community. 

Mr. Hoskins, associated with the 
Travelers since 1914, has been assistant 
ctuary for the past seventeen years. 
He is‘an alumnus of Harvard where he 
eraduated magna cum laude in mathe- 
matics. During the war he was instructor 
n artillery at the air service flying 
ol at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, and at 
present time is chairman of the 
-ommittee on aviation of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Mr. Hoskins will 


teach the first year course in life insur- 





ance. 

e seph A. Dann will conduct courses 
“the field of fire insurance. He has 
been chief examiner for the Travelers 
since 1927. He was formerly associated 
h the United States department 01 
London Assurance. Mr. Dann 1s 
native of New York City, and is 
inent in F. and A. M. 

Other members of the Hartford Col- 
leee of Insurance faculty are L. Ray 














M. Merritt, Travelers; Edward G. 
dean of the Hartford College o! 
- and director of the Hartford Col- 
§ Insurance; and William F. Starr 






ithe Hartford College of Law. These 
utter two members of the faculty will 
the law courses provided for insur- 


students. 
P 


Canada’s Industrial Front in 


World War 

One of the best special issues I have 
sen recently is the September 21 number 
The Financial Post of Toronto which 
ntains ninety-six pages of pictorial and 
1g matter about the Dominion. This 
is particularly noteworthy because 
prints in considerable detail the story 
of Canada’s industrial front in the great 
nternational crisis. It tells the story of 
ow victory is being processed in ( anada. 
in the workshops of Canada an industrial 
evolution is happening as factories, farms, 
rests and mines join to create sinews 
that will win the war. It cites how 
Canada has become an arsenal of embat- 
tled democracy. Long stories are written 
about the situation with airplanes, air 
training, business, control, construction, 
finance, food, guns, labor, machine tools, 
metals, motor vehicles, navy, oil, power, 
research, shells, ships, textiles, transport 
and war strength. 

In a story headed “Arsenal of Empire— 
Canada’s New Industrial Role,” the state- 
int is made that hundreds of millions 
have been committed for munitions and 
supplies. These commitments are on be- 
half of both the Canadian and British 
Some paragraphs from the 
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governments, 
article follow: 
“Canada’s new plant commitments for 
munitions and supply now total $225 mil 
lions, This equals the combined capital 
investment in manufacturing in three lead- 














ing Canadian cities—Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Production of these new 
p'ants and extensions may run as high as 
$800 millions annually—a figure equal to 
the total peacetime manufacturing capacity 
of Quebec province a few years ago. 

“Armament plants alone will cost $67 
millions. One new $12 millions plant (for 
25-pounder and heavy naval guns) will be 
one of the largest, most up to date in the 
British Empire. 

“The 40 m.m. Bofors gun will be turned 
out thirty a week with annual production 
over $30 millions, Canada will produce 
these at probably two-thirds the present 
cost. 

“Orders already placed in Canada for 
shells, ammunition and components now 
exceed $100 millions. Orders for small 
arms ammunition total $19 millions, One 
single plant has an order for 660 million 
rounds of a certain type of ammunition. 

“Canada will shortly be producing every- 
thing necessary to complete the manufac- 
ture of all types of shell and ammunition. 

“Three Canadian rail equipment firms 
have a $63 million order for Mark III 
infantry tanks. Production of thirty a 
month is scheduled at a cost much below 
original estimates. This despite the fact 
that each tank requires 157 pieces of ma- 
chined tank armor plate never before made 
in Canada, 

“Two other tanks—one of U. S. design 
and one of our own design—are also 
scheduled for production in Canada. 

“In the last war an army division had 
only 4,000 horsepower of mechanized 
equipment. Today a complete corps of 
two divisions such as Canada now has in 
England requires 10,655 vehicles—all mech- 
anized. There are fifty different types. 
Total horsepower is 692,240. 

“In one division there are 675 15-cwt. 
trucks such as this. Almost all of them, 
in this war, will be made in Canada.” 

Since the beginning of the year a new, 
vast and comprehensive educational system 
has been established in Canada, called the 
British Commonwealth Air-Training Plan. 
It is to embrace seventy schools with teach- 
ers and equipment and a student body 
numbering in the tens of thousands, Hard- 
ly was the plan conceived when its life 
was threatened by the military disaster in 
Irance last Spring. However, the plan 
is now ahead of the original schedule. 
Ninety per cent of the entire plant will be 
completed before Winter. 

The major companies interested in air- 
craft manufacture or assembly are Fair- 
child Aircraft, Ltd., Canadian Vickers, 
Ltd., de Haviland Aircraft Co., Boeing 
Aircraft of Canada, Montreal Aircraft, 
Noorduyn Aircraft, Fleet Aircraft, Na- 
tional Steel Car Co., Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., Ottawa Car & Aircraft and 
Club Aircraft. Massey-Harris Co. and 
MacDonald Aircraft Co. have also entered 
the picture. 

Principal names of Canada planes are 
Anson, Bolingbroke, Hampden, Hurricane, 
Lysander, Stranraer, Harvard, Fleet 60, 
Norseman and Tiger Moth. 

In its section about shipbuilding The 
Financial Post says Canada is entering its 
third great shipbuilding era. Some $60,- 
000,000 of new ships, naval and mercantile, 
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will have rolled down the slips within the 
next few months. Canada’s first ship- 
building era was in the old days of fast 
sailing wooden vessels down in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The next expansion oc- 
curred during the first Great War, now 
the third is under way. 

When the war broke out last Fall the 
Canadian navy consisted of only fifteen 
ships and lIcss than 1,800 men. Today 
there are 120 vessels manned by 10,000 
officers and seamen and more ships are 
building. 

A large number of anti-aircraft guns 
are being made. The Financial Post gives 
one-half page to the making of search- 
lights. It says: “Without fuss or fan- 
fare the other day a Canadian factory 
started turning out searchlights—not just 
ordinary ones, either, but the world’s big- 
gest.” The biggest searchlight is sixty 
inches in diameter. It has 800,000,000 can- 
die power. It throws its beam two miles. 
The searchlight weighs more than a ton, 
but the beam can be turned around com- 
pletely as quickly as three times a minute. 
It is easy to operate. The control box 
can be any distance, perhaps a mile or two 
away from the light itself. 


* ~ * 


Ship’s Destruction Recalls a Camera 
Incident to C. A. Ludlum 

Among those who attended the meeting 
of the Western Underwriters Association 
in White Sulphur Springs was Clarence 
\. Ludlum, who since his retirement as 
vice-president of the Home Insurance Co. 
has traveled more than anybody previously 
connected with the insurance business. 
Last trip was a twelve-day cruise on the 
Santa Rosa. 

When Mr. Ludlum saw the picture pub- 
lished recently in Life magazine of the 
Statendam, pride of the Holland-American 
line, lying at dock in Rotterdam, gutted 
by fire, it poignantly recalled a memory 
of a trip he took in August, 1934, when 
his ship en route to Rotterdam passed the 
Statendam. Mr. Ludlum got his camera 
and photographed the Statendam. That 
picture is one of the hundreds he has 
taken in various parts of the world. 


a ~ * 


H. Ernest Feer Writes on Conditions 
in Switzerland 

H. Ernest Feer, now associated with 
the Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. 
of Winterthur, Switzerland, as an assist- 
ant manager at the home office, but for 
many years well known in fire reinsur- 
ance circles in New York City, has writ- 
ten a letter to Miss Maude Inch, assist 
ant secretary of the New York Insurance 
Society, in which he gives some inter- 
esting information about himself and his 
country, Switzerland. During his years 
in New York Mr. Feer was associated 
with the Holborn Agency Corp., and 
later was vice-president of Corroon & 
Reynolds. He returned to Switzerland 
a few years ago with the Accident & 
General, which has a United States 
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branch under the management of Neal 
Bassett. Mr, Feer’s letter follows: 
“My dear Miss Inch: 

“Once a year you show that you still 
think of me by sending me a bill for $2. 
Even such a sign of life is better than 
none and so I am sending you herewith 
my cheque. 

“I hope it finds you and the other 
ladies and gentlemen of the Society in 
the best of health, Dr. Hardy, Miss 
Swerig and Mr. Goerlich. How is the 
Society coming along? From all reports 
I get it is steadily developing. I notice 
that you even had to move. Is the li- 
brary now also at 107 William Street ? 

“To add a word about myself: Since 
the beginning of the war I have done 
altogether about six months of military 
service but stood it well and am now 
back at the office. We feel that Switzer- 
land has by a wonder escaped a very 
great danger but the country is not yet 
out of the zone of peril. As a matter of 
fact a good part of the army is still 
mobilized. Otherwise life flows quite nor 
mally. Food is sufficient for the tim: 
being,.coal is a bit scarce and gasolin 
is getting quite scarce. For next montl 
the ration for my car, a Dodge, is onl 
five gallons. Fortunately, the distan 
are not so big here so that in a 
we can be without an automobile 

“This is now vacation time here at 
my children are all in the mountains 
They have become well 
climate, life and schools 
is 16 and my youngest : 
this war lasts there is no telling when 
we can come back to the United States 
but whenever that will be I hope to find 
you, my dear Miss Inch, in excellent 
spirits and health. I can well im 
the intensity of your feeling as you 
watch the coming struggle of England 
and I can only wish that your hopes 
with respect to this coming battle will 
materialize. 








C 
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“With kindest regards, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“H. Ernest Feer.” 


a 


Minnesota’s “Save 100 Lives” 
Campaign 

It will be of keen interest to casualty 
insurance men that four hundred news 
paper editors of Minnesota have 
launched the most extensive united traf- 
fic safety campaign ever conducted 
that state. Taking as their slogan “Save 
100 Lives,” the editors have budgeted 
life saving on the highways for the next 
thirteen months. This budget calls 
saving ten lives in September whic 
would cut the death toll this month t 
fifty-five compared to sixty-five last Sep- 
tember. 

Paul Keith, president of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association, says science | 
determined that automobile accidents cat 
be eliminated if the public ceases to tak 


a fatalistic attitude toward thie 


i 
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National Ass’n Names 
Executive Committee 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS APPOINTED 


Haerle, Sentinel: Guns Redden, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Woosley, Lake Charles, 
La.; Zoercher, Tell City, Ind. 


President Payne | H. Midyette of Tal- 
Fla., on Thursday 
full executive committee of the National 


lahassee, named the 


Association of Insurance Agents to serve 


for the ensuing 1940-1941 term. 

The members are Wade Fetzer, Jr., 
Chicago; Lorren W. Garlichs, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; George W. Haerle, Portland, Ore.; 
Fred A. Moreton Salt Lake City, Utah; 
David A. North, New Haven, Conn.; 
Thomas G. Redden, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Terrell Woosley, Lake Charles, La.; 
Chris Zoercher, Tell City, Ind.; Sidney 


Gainesville, Ga.; R. 
Anita, Ia., 


©. Smith, chairman, 
W. Forshay, vice-president, 


and Mr. Midyette, president. 

The new members are Messrs. Haerle, 
Redden, Woosley and Zoercher. Those 
who were members of the executive 


committee for the year ending with 
the annual convention last week in Buf- 
falo and who -_ now retired from 
the committee are A. J, Smith, New York 
City; Martin W. Boedeker, Louisville, 
Ky.; Wayne C. Meek, Seattle, Wash., 
and William H. Menn, Los Angeles. Mr. 
Boedeker announced this week that he 
has left the local agency field to become 
a fieldman for the Royal Exchange 
Group. 





BOEDEKER WITH ROYAL EXCH. 


Special Agent for Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; Was Member of National 
Ass'n Executive Committee 
Martin W. Boedecker, well known lo 
cal agent at Louisville, Ky., for several 
years and for this last year a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has been appointed special agent of the 
Royal Exchange Group for Kentucky and 
Tennessee, succeeding George B. Akin. 
Mr. Boedeker has been connected with 
the Louisville agency of Watkins Boe- 
deker and also with the Louisville branch 
of the Travelers. He is also a past 
president of the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Last week he at- 
tended the convention at Buffalo of the 
National Association and particpated in 

meetings of the executive committee. 

In his new connection Mr. Boedeker 
will represent the Royal Exchange, Prov- 
ident Fire and Car & General 





Fireman’s Fund Group 


Using Patriotic Slogan 


“Let’s Work Together for America,” 
is a slogan now being used by the 
Fireman’s Fund Group and carried as a 
design in its advertising and stationery 
in response to present need for unity 
on all national defense plans. 

The slogan and design have not been 
copyrighted, according to officials of the 
company, and any insurance company or 


organization is welcome to use it. Com- 
bined with the drawing is the seal of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, “Standard Protection.” The mem- 


ber companies of this organization re- 
cently committed themselves in national 
advertisements to full cooperation with 
the Government on national defense 
measures. 

Fireman’s Fund has 
ogan in the October 
ompany’s house organ 


ord, 


reproduced the 
issue of the 
Fireman’s Fund 


Kentucky Commissioner Hits 


Financial Coercion of Ins. 


The practice of some building and loan 
associations, banks and finance companies 
of using undue pressure on loan clients 
to induce them to take insurance with a 
connected agency as a prerequisite to ob- 
taining a loan, as the State Insurance Di- 
vision says it has learned, has resulted in 
Sherman Goodpaster, State Insurance Di- 
rector, starting a movement to break up 
the practices, he announced, Such a prac- 
tice, he notified all fire and casualty in- 
surance companies doing business in the 
state, is “clearly” in violation of state 
law. Offenders are to be cited to show 
cause why their licenses should not be re- 
voked, he said. 

In another order addressed to fire and 


casualty companies, Goodpaster said he 
would refuse a resident agent’s license 
to any Kentucky risk firm the majority 


of fhose capital stock is owned or con- 
trolled by an out-of-state corporation or 
by residents of another state. This same 
ruling is to apply to a resident member 
of a partnership whose majority members 
live outside Kentucky. 

In a third ruling the 
would consider “any reduction in the per- 
centage of commissions to agents in the 
promulgation of individual rates” a vio- 
lation of state law unless such reduction 
is a “uniform and established policy” of 
the company. 


director said he 





FIELD CLUB HONORS WARREN 

Members of the Stock Fire Insvrance 
Field Club of Virginia presented Marion 
Butt Warren with a desk set before he 
left Richmond, Sept. 21 for New Orleans 
to become state agent for Louisiana for 


the Continental and American Eagle 
with headquarters in that city. Mr. 
Warren supervised the Continental in 


Virginia for nearly twenty years and 
while in that state was active in affairs 
of the field club. He will enter actively 
upon his duties in Louisiana October 1 


Eastern Commissioners To 
Meet in Hartford Oct. 17 


Insurance Commissioners of Zone 1, 
comprising the New England States, New 
York and New Jersey, will be guests of 
Insurance Commissioner John C. Black- 
all of Connecticut, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, on Thursday, October 17. A 
meeting will be held in Mr. Blackall’s 
office in Hartford and there will be dis- 
cussion of problems developing in in- 
surance. 


Vice-Pres. ‘Fulton, Security, 
Completes 40 Years With Co. 


Gilbert H. Fulton, vice-president, Se- 
curity of New Haven, on September 10 
rounded out forty years of service with 
the company. At a dinner of officers 
and department heads at the home of- 
fice, Mr. Fulton was presented with a 
wrist watch. Mr. Fulton entered the 
employ of the Security as a clerk and 
has served in practically every depart- 
ment of the business. He sunervises 
uncerwriting in the company’s Eastern 
territory and has charge of personnel. 


N. Y. Society Will Refund 
Fees to Those in Army 


The executive committee of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York this week 
unanimously voted to return fees paid 
by «students who either enlist or are 
conscripted into the armed forces of the 
United States. Registration for this sea- 
son’s courses closes the end of this week. 


BUFFALO INS. CO. DIVIDENDS 
Directors of the Buffalo Insurance Co. 





have declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $3 a common share, plus an 
extra dividend of 50 cents a share, both 


payable September 28 to stock of record 
September 23. Previously this year, the 
company distributed two regular quar- 
terly dividends of $3 a share 








MAINE CLUB MEETS OCT. 7 
A regular meeting of the Pine Tree 
State Field Club will be held at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Portland, Me., Monday, 
October 7, at 6 p.m, 








Capital 


STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1939 


$1,500,000.00 





Premium Reserve —_......... 


1,521,897.31 





Other Liabilities 


260,643.02 





Net Surplus 


3,421,222.87 





*Total Assets __ 


6,703,763.20 





* New York Insurance De 


various States as required b 


a 
On the basis of December 3lst, 
and stock owned, this 


Geo. Z. Day, Pres. 


artment Valuation Basis. 
Securities carried at $247,400.43 in the above statement are deposited in 


w. 
1939 Market Quotations for all bonds 


Company’s 
$6,770,807.96 and the Surplus would be $3,488,267.63 


A. J. Couch, Vice-Pres. 
“TWO STANDARDS” 


An uuusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1939 


Admitted Assets would be 


S. C. Kline, Secy. 


total 














Capital $1,000.000.00 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve._...._________.. 2.138,944.11 
Premium Reserve 1,446,212.15 
Other Liabilities 303,632.19 
Net Surplus 1,164,629.38 
*Total Assets —............. 6,053,417.83 





oe the bests # December 31, 
ocks wn the Total 


Geo. Z. Day, 
President 


John F. Nubel, 
Vice-President 





*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
1939 market quotations for all Bonds and 

° Admitted Assets would be 
se, 173,309.86 ,* Surplus to $1,284,521.41. 


New York Offices: 80 John St. 
Chas. E. Heath, 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 


increased to 


Fred J. Theen, 


Secretary Asst. Secretary 








J. Cc enti Directes 
Of Springfield Grow 


IS VICE-PRESIDENT AT CHICAco 





Well Known ‘estuen Executive Has 

Long Been a Leader in Insurance 

Organization Affairs 

At meetings of the directors of the 
& Marine companie 
this week John C. Harding, resident ey. 
ecutive vice-president at Chicago, wa 
elected a director of each company. , 
is already a director of the 
Fire & Marine, 
member of the group. 

One of the leading officials: in West. 
ern insurance circles, Mr. Harding, who 
is the son of the late Amos J, Hard. 
ing, Western department manager of th, 
Springfield, became regularly employed 
by the company soon aiter he was grad- 
uated from Princeton University. He 
first served as an inspector, and after 
training with the inspection department 
of the Chicago Board and the Western 
Factory Insurance Association, he be- 
came an inspector of sprinklered and 
improved risks, subsequently represent- 
ing the Springfield for a year ag special 
agent in Wisconsin. 

He was called to the Chicago office in 
= to take charge of the loss depart- 

rent. Soon he was acting as general 
adjuste r, and later as superintendent of 
agencies. In 1911 he was appointed 
saan manager, and held that office 
until January 1, 1921, when he became 
one of the joint managers of the West- 
ern department. 

Among other positions of prominence 
in the insurance world that are held by 
Mr. Harding are: insurance director of 
the board of directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and mem- 
ber of the Chamber’s Insurance Com- 
mittee. Chairman of several committees 
of the Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion; member of the public relations, 
laws, and adjustments committees of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
chairman board of trustees, Under- 


Springfield Fire 


Michigan 


another fire company 


writers’ Laboratories; president, Under- 
writers’ Salvage Co.; Western regional 
director, National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association; president, Western 


Adjustment & Inspection Co. 
CHECKING FIRE HAZARDS 


Canadian Underwriters Association As- 

sisting Builders, Architects and 

Contractors With Designs 

Architects, builders and_ contractors 
throughout Canada have been advised | 
the Canadian Underwriters Associatiot 
that experts of the association are avail- 
able to collaborate with them by exat 
ining their designs and revealing possibl 
fire hazards and traps. This is a con 
tribution by the association toward fire 
prevention and the service is free an 
available for all classes of risks. It | 
stated that this is directly related 
the insurance premiums, in that inspec: 
tion service and blue prints are studi 
with the objective of keeping insuranc: 
costs at the lowest possible point con 
mensurate with the risk inherent in th 
type of building insured. 





Results of Government 


Crop Insurance Plan 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corp. fe 
ports that wheat growers whose 1% 
harvests were destroyed or serioush 
damaged by adverse weather or other 
unavoidable hazards have collected 2/- 
600 indemnity claims for 6,655,000 bus hels 
of wheat up to August 46 

Wheat growers completed more that 
379,000 contracts to insure their 1940 
crops, paying premiums of 14,806,000 
bushels into the wheat reserve of the 
corporation, A majority of the claims 
have heen paid in cash equivalent, some 
5,200,000 bushels having been pai in 
this manner, and about 1,450,000 bushels 
in wheat. 
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National Association of Insurance Agents’ Convention at Buffalo 





Convention Centered Program Upon 


Strengthening the Local Producer 
Wealth of Material of Wide Variety Provided to Make Agent 


a Better Insurance Counselor; New President 


and Vice-President Strong Leaders 
By Edwin N. Eager | 


Evaluating the 1940 annual convention 
{the National Association of Insurance 
\gents, held in Buffalo last week, is not 
too difficult a task. It is almost certain 
to be recalled as one of the best meet- 
‘ngs of the organization. Prominence is 
vained not because of any action taken 
or resolutions adopted which would al- 
wavs be associated with 1940 and Buf- 
jalo but because the national body pre- 


ROY A. DUFFUS 


sented to agents who attended a wealth 
f{ information designed to make them 
more efficient producers. 

Those who sat in on the various group 
conferences and general sessions must 
have returned home feeling well re- 
warded for the time and money ex- 
pended in going to Buffalo. Full credit 
is due to the program committee, 
headed by Executive Committeeman 
Lorren W. Garlichs of St. Joseph, Mo., 
and to the officers and headquarters 
staff of the association who likewise 
helped materially on program arrange- 
ments. 


Profit Motive Session an Opening Hit 


Unlike the old-time vaudeville pro- 
gram, which called for a mediocre act 
to open the performance when the house 
was still only half filled, the National 
Association launched its convention last 
Monday morning with a session equal 
m merit to any other. This was the 
special meeting with panel discussion on 
the profit motive and private enterprise, 
about which there was a full report in 
he Eastern Underwriter last week. 
his session very definitely provided 
agents with valuable material with which 
to answer the arguments of those who 
hold that insurance “at cost,” without 
the services of the local producer, is 
Justified and not out of line with the 
American system of doing business. 

At the National Council meeting Mon- 
day afternoon the talks of A. B, White, 
Keene, N. H., agent, and William Leslie, 
general manager of the National Bureau 
! Casualty & Surety Underwriters, on 
the New Hampshire financial responsi- 
bility law were enlightening. This law 
May become a model for legislation in 
other states where there is now some 


demand for compulsory automobile in- 
surance legislation. 

The three local board sessions Tues- 
day and the three group conferences 
Thursday morning on agency operation 
and management drew large attendance 
and were productive of many ideas as 


agents from all parts of the country 
furnished information on the subjects 
scheduled for discussion, The program 


committee once again scheduled break- 
fast conferences for eight o’clock Thurs- 
day morning and it was surprising to 
see the number of agents who were will- 
ing to be up and at work at that hour 
despite the many social “distractions” of 
the evening before. 

Favorable Comment on Sawyer and 

Barthelmes 

E. W. Sawyer of the National Bureau 

of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 


A. W. Barthelmes, secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile, received 
much favorable comment for their sell- 


ing talks delivered at the Wednesday 
afternoon session on insurance merchan- 
dising. Both spoke on new, broad form 
coverage, Mr. Sawyer discussing com- 
prehensive liability insurance and Mr. 
Barthelmes inland marine insurance. The 
latter also gave encouragement to the 
joint conferences of committees of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
and the National Association. One such 
conference was held last week at Bui- 
falo and Mr. Barthelmes said the agents’ 
committee was doing constructive work 
and through cooperation with the com- 
pany committee “differences will be 
composed wholly within our ranks as 
our interests are common.” 

Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, N. Y., agent 
who is nationally in demand for his in 
spirational sales addresses, acted as 
commentator at the insurance merchan- 
dising session. He gave one of his usual 
rapid-fire talks in which he said the new 
comprehensive liability coverage repre- 
sents progress and is a highly important 
step in the right direction. He termed 
it a much-needed liberal contract. 

Turning to the inland marine field Mr. 
Duffus expressed the opinion that pres- 
ent premium volume can be tripled if 
agents will study inland policies and 
make a sincere effort to sell them. He 
said agents owe inland marine under- 
writers a debt of gratitude for their 
pioneering work in providing new lines 
of insurance to be sold. He urged every 
local board to train its members to sell 
more inland marine. All risk insurance 
is becoming more popular in every field, 
he declared, and every manufacturer and 
merchant needs one or more inland ma- 
rine coverages. It is for the alert agent 
to discover these needs and insure them. 

Duffus Questions and Answers 

Mr. Duffus is a strong advocate of 
local board schools for agents. In 
Rochester the local board has for sev- 
eral years been conducting educational 
courses for its members. At the close 
of his talk at the convention he asked 
his listeners to try to answer in their 
own minds six questions he would ask. 
If they could not find the correct an- 
swers then “Your local board needs an 
insurance school.” Here are the ques- 
tions and correct answers: 

q Your home is covered with a $5 
residence liability policy. You own a 
small retail store on which O, L. ¥. 
will cost $10. What is the yearly addi- 





Buffalo Chairmen of Committees 








Members of the general committee who arranged for the forty-fifth annual 
convention of the National Association of Insurance Agents in Buffalo are shown 
as they met some weeks ago in the offices of the Buffalo Fire Underwriters Asso- 


ciation. 


These men were also chairmen of individual committees and are, seated, 


left to right: J. W. Rose, registration; John C. Olson, hotel; Robert H. Mason, 


general chairman; August C. Glasser, invitations. 


Back row, left to right: N. K. 


Butler, finance; Albert Dodge, entertainment; John L. Tiernon, Jr., reception; 


Charles F. Joyce, transportation, and Charles P. Cullen, Jr., secretary. 


Mr. Glasser 


is president of the Buffalo Association and Messrs. Rose and Dodge are past- 


presidents of the New York State Association. 


of the state body. 


tional cost of adding that store on your 
residential liability policy ? 

A. $7.50. 

2. Q. You own a department store 
and O, L. & T. is written without Prop- 
erty Damage. Property Damage on an 
area basis would cost $1000. Could a $5 
minimum premium Contractors Liability 
policy be written to give standard P. D. 
coverage on installation of household 


goods! 

A. Yes. 

3. Q. You own two motor boats. One 
is tied at the dock on your private estate. 
The other is in the boathouse on your 
premises. Its value is $1,000. A $90 
search light is stolen from the boat at 
the dock. The boat in the boathouse 
is stolen. Its value is also $1,000. Does 
your residence burglary and theft policy 
cover the full loss? 

A. Ves. 

4. Q. You own a 500-room hotel. You 
put up about $200 of lunches each year 
to be eaten off the premises. Can you 
buy product liability insurance for a flat 
charge of $10, not subject to audit? 

A. Yes, with Bureau approval. 

5. Q. Your auto sales agency takes in 
about $500 in cash each week. It is put 
aside for purely payroll purposes. Will 
a paymaster robbery policy cover it dur- 
ing the entire week? 

A. Yes, if earmarked for payroll ex- 
clusively. 

6. Q. Residence burglary insurance is 
in the amount of $1,000 under Section 
(a) and $1,000 under Section (b), with 
$1,000 on Theft Away from Premises. 
Hold-up men enter your home and take 
a diamond ring from your wife. They 
also take $200 in cash from you. What 
part of all this is covered? 

A. $1,000 on ring in Section (a). $500 
on ring under Theft Away from Prem- 
$50 on money stolen, under Sec- 
tion (b), and $50 on the money on Theft 
Away from Premises. 


ises, 


Bugli on Talking to Strangers 


Ralph W. Bugli, advertising manager 
of the London Assurance Group, who 
edited the group’s “Convention Report- 
er” at Buffalo, wrote a timely editorial 
for one of his issues. Entitled “Let's 
Talk to Strangers” he calls on agents 
to talk about the insurance business as 
a whole to people who do not now know 
much about the business. This is good 
public relations. Extracts from Mr. 


Bugli’s worthwhile suggestion follow: 
“An intelligent salesman and an un- 
informed prospect are always strangers. 


Mr. Rose now serves as secretary 


And people generally don’t like to do 
business with strangers, 

“Yet somehow almost all of us in the 
insurance industry insist on trying to 
sell our service to strangers, to millions 
of American prospects who are woefully 
ignorant of what insurance really is, 
how it operates and what it has already 
accomplished. Slight wonder we 
sionally encounter sales resistance in a 
field where the resistance quotient 
almost wholly dependent on how much 
the prospect does or does not know 
about what he is buying. 

“Let’s take it for granted that insur 
ance men are daily becoming more in 
telligent, better equipped to counteract 
ignorance. From there let’s proceed 1 
the next step, the education of the pub- 
lic concerning the purposes and fun 
tions of our industry. Let’s match every 
insurance convention speech, for ex 
ample, with ten speeches given by insur 
ance men to leaders in other industries 
Every service club, every social organi 
zation, every trade association teems 
with strangers to insurance, men and 
women who can be converted = in 
friendly prospects. 

“It’s time to remember that talking t 
ourselves and among ourselves is not 
enough. We've got to start talking t 
strangers, too!” 

New Executive Officers 

In Payne H. Midyette as president 
and R. W. Forshay as vice-president the 
National Association has two youthful, 
aggressive and intelligent leaders. Mr 
Midyette is in his early forties and Mr 
Forshay 37 years of age. Both, how- 
ever, are long experienced in insurance 


occa 


selling and in state and national asso- 
ciation activities. Both are alert and 
keen and hard workers. Mr. Forshay 
fully deserved his advancement to vice- 


president, which means election to presi 
dent next year, by virtue of his accom 
plishments as chairman of the rural 
agents’ committee of the National Ass 

ciation. While he was a member of the 
executive committee he retained his 
chairmanship of rural ec 





mimittee at 
through his efforts, ably assisted by sec 
tional leaders, he has brought to tl 
rural agent recognition of the value of 
membership in an insurance association 
Members of the Buffalo Association o 
Fire Underwriters worked many weeks 
to make last week’s convention the suc 
cessful meeting it was. Hotel arrange 
ments went off smoothly and there were 
few, if any, complaints heard. Agents 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Instalment Financing of Premiums 


And Survey Selling are Discussed 


Instalment financing of premiums, 
competition and 


lead- 


survey selling, meeting 


efficient agency service were four 


ing topics discussed by agents producing 
between $100,000 and $300,000 annually, 
when meeting in session last 
Thursday at the Hotel Statler in Buffalo 
during the annual convention of the 


National Association ot Insurance 


group 


Agents. Russell M. L. Carson of Glen 


USSELL M. L. CARSON 
Falls, N. Y., immediate past-president ot 
the New York State Association, pre- 


sided. He was assisted by several dis 
cussion leaders. 

Alfred C. Sinn of Clifton, N. J., 
introduced the subject of premium 
financing and in his remarks said: 

“To-day we have insurance compa- 
nies in the finance business, some con- 
trolling their own finance companies. 
\s you know, for several years cas- 
ualty companies have been financing 
automobile bodily injury liability and 
property damage, public liability and 
plate glass insurance In the fire end 
we have the three and five year stagger 
plan, which in recent years has shown 
a considerable increase especially on 
public property. 

Get Written Authority to Cancel 

“We also have finance companies spe- 
cializing in insurance premiums nation- 
wide, local finance and banks. In New 
York the State Association operates its 
own finance company, and we have the 
customary method of agents discounting 
notes with local banks. One point must 
be brought out with the latter course 
of financing, that in all cases an agent 
should be very careful that he secures 
written authority from his client that 
in the event of a default in payment 
of the note, that the policy or policies 
can be canceled, for without such 
authorization a note constitutes full pay 
ment of the premium 

“Financing of premium simplifies your 
collection problems to a certain extent 
However, there are certain dangers 
which agents should avoid as you can- 
not shift the burden of poor payers 
to a finance company. In my own state 


of New Jersey one agent financed all 
his poor payers with the result that 
not one of them completed his agree- 
ment with the finance company. We 


know of an instance where an 
controlled a large sized line written for 
an annual term, which he renewed vear 
after year \ wide-awake compctitor 
sold the client a three year term con- 


agent 





tract by financing it with a finance com- 
pany. 

“Financing of premiums has given the 
alert agent every opportunity to increase 
his business by setting up a complete 
program for his client. For a point of 
illustration, I refer to a risk which | 
have on my books. My client after 
a disastrous fire last year, on which he 


was considerably underinsured, rebuilt 
nd placed the entire account with our 
office He was in a position only to 


nay for the premium on a yearly basis. 
To give him complete protection at the 
lowest possible cost, we wrote the poli- 
cies on a five year basis covering the 
buildings, fixtures and household furni- 
ture at four annuals and financing the 
account on the five year plan. The one 
year cost amounted to $185 and five 
vears $751, saving our assured $94 after 
deducting finance charges. When the 
premium runs into a considerable 
amount of money, it is wise to sell 
vour client unearned premium insurance. 
'n fact some of the finance comnanies 
insist upon a clause to this effect being 
inserted in the agreement.” 

One agent told of a broker for a fairly 
large account who retains the policies 
himself and arranges payments on the 
total combined premiums so that’ the 
assured, who receives merely a list of 
his policies and a short description of 
his coverage, each month pays a certain 
instalment. To protect himself against 
short-rate cancelation in the event the 
assured did not meet his monthly obliga- 
tion, the broker secures a three-month 
down payment at the inception of this 
arrangement. By holding the policies 


tat Sp 
oe’ 
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iation of Insurance Agents’ 


the broker makes it di “cult for a com- 
petitor to make a survey or learn expira- 
tion dates. 

Tiernon Collection Letter 

John L. Tiernon, Jr. of Buffalo 
showed to agents at this session copy 
of a letter he sends to brokers when 
premiums are about to become over- 
due. He said that this letter has been 
effective. The text of the letter from 
Tiernon & Co., Inc., to brokers follows: 

“Enclosed is a statement of unpaid 
premiums as shown on our books. If 
any of the items are inaccurate please 
advise us immediately. 

“The policies represented by these 
premiums became effective last month. 
The premiums are now due and we will 
appreciate payment on or before (blank 
date). If this cannot be done please 
notify us and we will attempt to assist 
you in the collection by sending a bill 
and courteous letter direct to the as- 
sured. 

“Not receiving the premium or hear- 
ing from you by (blank date) we will 
assume that you wish us to carry out 
the procedure above outlined. 

“We trust that we shall receive a 
remittance on or before the date men- 
tioned.” 

Survey Selling 

Robert J. White of Los Angeles acted 
as discussion leader for the subject of 
survey selling and his suggestions were 
received with keen interest by a large 
group of listeners. He defined a survey 
as a truly close inspection of a pros- 
pect’s property and the insurable haz- 
ards to which he is exposed. A survey 
should not, he said, be just a check- 
ing of expiration dates of policies writ- 
ten on the property by another agent 
When a survey is made and submitted 
to a prospect, he said, it should include 
a definition of terms commonly use: 
in insurance but which often do not 
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SHARP 


convey any real meaning to one outside 
the business. 

“Don’t run down the other agent too 
severely when presenting your survey,” 
Mr. White warned, “or you are liable 
to set up in the prospect’s mind an un- 
conscious resistance to your approach, 
as he feels you haven’t much confidence 
in his ability to select his insurance 
representative. And the average per- 
son resents having his judgment chal- 
lenged.” 

Thomas A. Sharp of Rochester, presi- 
dent of the New York State Associa- 
tion, stressed this point: “Don’t forget 
your assureds after you get their busi- 
ness. Call on them several times during 
the year to ascertain whether their 
insurance needs have changed. Let 
them know you are caring for their 
insurance problems and are not just 
interested in taking their money.” 

Grover F. Miller of Racine, Wis., con- 
tributed the thought that some of the 
value of a survey is lost if the agent 
fails to sit down with his prospect and 
show him how it works. “If you don't 
explain the attractive looking survey 
you present to him, more than likely 
he will just file it away as it certainly 
will seem too complicated for him to 
comprehend just by reading it himself.” 

Most agents seemed of the opinion 
that the survey method of selling can 
be applied to the larger personal lines 
as well as commercial accounts but the 
time and expense of preparing a survey 
is not justified where the total premium 
is under $100. 

Mr. Sharp led the discussoin on mt- 
tual and other cut-rate competition and 
said that an agent’s experience in insur 
ance and his ability to counsel intelli- 
gently were the best arguments against 
non-agency competition, 

Gardner on Efficient Agency Service 

Past-President Frank L. Gardner 0! 
the National Association, resident 0! 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., presented the sub- 
ject of efficient agency service. / 
veteran producer, who now has as his 
assistant his capable son, Frank L 
Gardner, Jr., he offered these terse sug- 
vestions: don’t oversell a man: believe 
thoroughly yourself in what you are 
selling; know your coverages and keep 


fully informed of new policies, clauses 
and endorsements so you may fit them 
to your assured’s needs; be able to 


answer questions intelligently, without 
having to tell your prospect that yo 
will have first to refer to some manual. 

With regard to civic duties of an agent 
Mr. Gardner said an agent should be 
a leader in his community as well as 4 
conscientious and dependable insurance 
man. A good agent recognizes that 
he has a résponsibility for the welfare 
of his community in addition to that 

his own customers. 
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Forshay Reports Substantial Gains 
In Meeting Rural Agents’ Problems 


In his annual report as chairman of the 
rural agents’ committee R. W. Forshay, 
ho hails from Anita, Iowa, discussed 


farm problems and what his committee has 
been doing during the last year. He said 
im part: 


Strengthen Agency System in 
Rural Districts 


“In urging state associations to foster 
. more intensive educational activity di- 
rected toward the betterment of condi- 
tions for the rural agent and toward 
arming and equipping him to meet the 
increased tempo of competition, we wish 
to point out that any wakening of the 
\merican Agency System in rural areas 
is a direct threat to the entire system. 
It is therefore our firm belief that every 
state association should redouble its ef- 
forts to bring into membership every 
eligible, worthwhile rural agent and thus 
fortify the business as a whole against 
the many ‘isms,’ so many of which origi- 
nate in rural areas. 

“In our Boston report last year, when 
discussing insurance matters emanating 
from Washington, we specifically re- 
ferred to the plan of crop insurance on 
wheat. It will be recalled that final 
figures at that time had not been re- 
leased, although we expected a rather 
extensive loss from the Government’s 
first year of experimentation. With the 
release of those figures, verifying our 
expectation, we believe rural agents and 
those companies writing hail insurance 
were somewhat relieved, due primarily to 
a continued agitation for all-risk insur- 


ance on such growing crops as corn, 
cotton and tobacco. We wish to take 
note here of the President’s encourag- 


ine veto on May 4, 1940, of Senate Bill 
2365, which bill, if approved, would have 
extended the system of Federal crop 
insurance to cotton. 


Federal Government Activities 


“With the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion continuing to make loans on all 
sealed grain and insurance required in 
each instance, including the heretofore 
uninsured 1938 corn, rural agents have 
participated materially in issuing the re- 
quired coverage. We here reaffirm our 
faith in the method employed to handle 
this type of business through legitimate 
channels afforded by the insurance in- 
dustry, and urge rural agents to con- 
tinue to solicit this business even though, 
generally, the premiums are quite small. 

“In view of the allocation last July 1 
of one hundred million dollars in addi- 
tional funds to extend rural electrifica- 
tion, our Washington offce continues to 
advise State association officers and rural 
agent chairmen immediately when these 


projects are announced. We ask each 
member to keep in close touch with de- 
velopments along this line in his com- 
munity. On March 1 the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration issued a revised 
insurance handbook, which is essential 
in your negotiations for securing an or- 
der for this business. It should be 
pointed out that all required insurance 
must be arranged before any actual 
work is begun, and, in fact, even before 
final acceptance of the project is given. 

“With the voluntary retirement of the 
group of mutual companies handling the 
farm insurance requirements of the 
Tenant Purchase Division of the Farm 
Security Administration, it was natural- 
ly hoped by this committee that this 
business would revert back to local agen- 
cy channels. However, this was not the 
case, as rating regulations and other dif- 
ficulties have made it impossible for the 
organization stock companies to secure 
this business and thus insure the wide- 
spread distribution of it through local 
agents in the various communities in 
which these risks are located. At the 
present time one single carrier writes 
the insurance in question. This matter 
continues to receive the attention of this 
committee and the national executive 
committee as well, and we hope that 
eventually a satisfactory solution of this 
problem will be found. 


Relations With Companies 


“Tt is gratifying to report that state 
chairmen from various parts of the 
country have held conferences with our 
stock companies that have brought fav- 
orahle results. Particularly have farm 
problems had specific attention where, 
in nearly all instances, amicable arrange- 
ments culminated in the public’s interest 
being further strengthened through re- 
duced cost and more adequate coverage. 
We cannot overlook expressing our ap- 
preciation to those manv committees of 
agents and company officials who have 
brought about these changes and again 
cite our unbounded faith in the use of 
the conference table as the most logical 
solution to the settlement of problems 
arising in rural territory. 

“The committee’s thanks likewise go 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, who, when faced with a major 
reduction in their current advertising 
budget, saw fit to continue their recog- 
nition of the rural agent by allocating a 
proportionate amount to the farm pub- 
lication, Successful Farming. We truly 
feel this is a situation all rural agents 
should view with delight, evidencing as 
it does the interest the organized stock 
fire insurance companies have expressed 
in our behalf.” 
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Scruggs Brought Greetings 
Of General Agents Ass'n 


Stuart B. 
ol the 
General 


Scruggs of Dallas, president 


American Association of Insurance 
\gents, extended greetings to the 
convention and spoke of the cooperation 
of the two bodies of insurance men. He 
urged local agents to diversify their busi- 
ness in order to make up the loss in pre- 
miums occasioned by fire insurance rate 
reductions in recent years. He said: 

“Our two organizations have the same 
common aim and purpose, namely, to 
promote the welfare of the American 
Agency System. The joint cooperation 
of our two organizations in the past has 
been very beneficial to us all. By main- 
taining this close cooperation, we can 
successfully combat the evils which are 
constantly creeping into our business— 
after all, the evils which affect you like- 
wise affect us. We are both producers 
of insurance premiums—you as_ local 
agents have direct contact with the 
public, while we, as general agents, have 
direct contact with you, bringing the 
underwriting facilities of our companies 
to your very front door. 

“At this point let me bring up a 
subject which I think is most important 
to us all, namely, diversified sales efforts, 
We must all impre ss upon our organiza- 
tions the necessity of soliciting all types 
of business which our companies write. 


The premium income in 1939 for all 
stock fire and casualty companies was 
approximately one billion five hundred 


and fifty million dollars. This was an 
increase over the previous year of ap- 
proximately fifty million dollars, but dur- 
ing this same period the straight fire 
premiums decreased approximately ten 
milli on dollars. 

“For the past several years there has 
been a constant lowering of rates on all 
classes of business with the result that 
all of us must through necessity write 
many more policies to maintain our same 
premium volume. Due to the decreas- 
ing rates, principally fire rates, it be- 
hooves us to see that our sales effort 
is properly diversified in order to write 
our proportionate part of all classes of 
business being sold.” 


Caundiliess Bile Action 
On West Va. Resolution 


3uffalo, Sept. 17—At the meeting this 
morning of the National Councillors, pre- 
sided over by Vice-President Payne H. 
Midyette, West Virginia resolution urg- 
ing a detailed survey of National Asso- 
ciation organization and activity was pre- 
sented as coming from the executive 
committee for consideration by the na- 
tional councillors. 

The national councillors generally felt 
that they were not in a position to vote 
upon the resolution or adequately dis- 
cuss it at this meeting. Therefore, upon 
a motion by George W. Carter of De- 
troit the matter was tabled until the 
midyear meeting, with the understanding 
that in the interim it is to be referred 
to the chairman of the territorial con- 
ferences who are to consult with their 
state associations, so that a fuller and 
more complete examination and study ol! 
the matter can thus be accomplished. 

Frank R. Bell, Charleston, W. Va. 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation and the one who introduced the 
West Virginia resolution at his state 
association convention earlier this year, 
was present. He is now the national 
councillor from his state. 





Flowers by Hart Darlington 


Buffalo, Sept. 18—The speakers’ plat- 
form this morning was decorated pro- 
fusely with flowers, the gift of United 
States Manager Hart Darlington of the 
Norwich Union Fire. Mr. Darlington has 
for several years presented such floral 
decorations at the National Association’s 
convention. 
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the chances are that you will find 
it in the 57-page booklet pictured 
at the left. This is merely one 
unit in the comprehensive and 


frequently-revised educational 





material freely placed at the di-- 
posal of agents who represe: 
Companies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. 

The Index to this booklet : I 


covers 121 subjects — (22 


indication of its compre- “General Cover Contracts” contains brief explanations of the 
hensive scope. ; : 4 A ’ 
P more important features of the various Reporting and Co-insur- 


ance Form General Cover Contracts, together with helpful com- 
ments on permissive endorsements and variations of the forms. 
A 36-page Appendix includes samples of each form written. 
together with adjustments, statements of values, application, and 


other essential data. 


If you would like to examine a copy of this booklet, which i- 


helping Royal-Liverpool agents toward increased production in a 





most profitable field. address Publicity Department, 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. N. , 


AMERICAN S&S FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY a BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ° THE LIVERPOOL! 


& LONDON s GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD bd THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY bd FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ® ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. be THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ® STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Ontario to Clean Out 
Undesirable Agents 


WILL CUT DOWN ON RENEWALS 


Department, 


Insurance Finding Too 
Many Unqualified Producers, Will 
Check All Licenses 


On the heels of the recent announcement 
by the British Columbia Superintendent 
of- Insurance to the effect that in his opin- 
ion there were far too many insurance 
agents operating within that province 
comes an announcement by A. W. Rogers, 
agency officer of the Ontario Department, 
containing a similar undertone. 

“There are too many insurance agents 
operating in Ontario today who are not 
qualified to act as_ such,” Mr. Rogers 
stated. The latest, and what is believed to 
be the first official calculation of the num- 
ber of fire and casualty agents operating 
in Ontario, shows that as of the fisca 
period ended with September 30, 1939, 
there were 6,055 fire and casualty agents 
in the province. During that period sev- 
enty-five terminations of licenses were 
recorded. 

While no comparative figure is avail- 
able, it is believed that this aggregate was 
some 300 below the previous year. At 
that, taking into consideration the fact that 
many agents in the province are not con- 
sidered in official quarters to be qualified 
to sell the fire and casualty lines, this to- 
tal figure could be safely reduced and still 
provide the industry with ample repre- 
sentation, in the opinion of Mr. Rogers. 

As of October 1 next, all fire and cas- 
ualty insurance agents’ licenses come up 
for renewal for the next fiscal period. 
The Insurance Department, now more than 
ever before, will continue its efforts to rid 
the business of its deadwood, Mr. Rogers 
stated. 

In Mr. Rogers’ phraseology, the Depart- 
ment, through his office, is going to tighten 
down on renewals, especially where the 
applicants do not seem to be boma fide 
agents. In other words, if it seems that 
the applicants are using insurance as a 
method of filling in spare time, or as a 
method of making extra dollars when they 
have other work, no licenses will be 
granted, 


PITTSBURGH GOLF WINNERS 

W. D. Corbett, special agent for the 
Rhode Island Fire, won the annual Jos- 
eph S. Alexander trophy golf competi- 
tion at the Westmoreland Country Club 
near Pittsburgh on Monday, September 
16, with a low net of 71. Other prizes 
were won by J. F. O’Connor, Employers’ 
Group, low gross, 86; W. E. Richards, 
auditor, McCandless, Collingwood & Al- 
exander, kickers’ handicap, and James 
Foster, Royal, special prize donated by 
C. H. and C. Menges Alexander of Mc- 
Candless, Collingwood & Alexander. 
About thirty-five attended. A. G. Ruth, 
special agent for the Fire Association, 
was chairman. A dinner followed the 
playing. 





JAILED FOR SOLICITING 

The government of Quebec province 
has begun a campaign against unauthor- 
ized insurance solicitors, headed by 
Pierre Decary, K. C. Amedee Fortin 
of Verdun has been convicted of solicit- 
ing without a license and upon failure 
to pay a fine was given a month in jail. 





MASS. AGENTS MEET OCT. 7-8 





Annual Convention at Worcester; New 
England Board Picks New London 
for 1941 Summer Meet 


A large turn-out of fire and casualty 
insurance men is expected at the Hotel 
Worcester, Mass., on Oct. 7 
and 8, when the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held. On Monday night, 
September 7, the annual 
dinner will be held with a speaker to 


Bancroft, 


get-together 


be announced later. 

The New England Advisory Board, 
which holds its annual meeting on Sep- 
tember 8, will have a get-together break- 
fast party preceding the annual meet- 
ing. Presidents of the six New England 
state associations are acting as a nom- 
inating committee and will bring in a 
slate of new officers for election. War- 
ren S. Shaw, who has served as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the board for the 
past twenty years, has notified the nom- 
inating committee that he is not a can- 
didate for re-election, and news of his 
desire not to continue in the office fur- 
ther has been received with deep regret. 

It has been decided that the mid- 
Summer convention of the New England 
Associations of Insurance Agents will 
meet next vear at the Hotel Griswold, 
Fastern Point, New London, Conn., on 
June 25, 26 and 27. Hotel arrangements 
are in the hands of Henry Bailey. presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Association. 


SEND GREETINGS TO JOHNSON 


Executive secretaries and managers of 
local and state associations of insurance 
agents, who met last week in Buffalo 
with the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, sent a 
telegram of greetings and best wishes 
and also flowers to Alfonso Johnson, 
executive secretary of the Dallas asso- 
ciation, now confined in St. Paul’s Hos- 
pital, Dallas, where he is recovering from 
an operation. Mr. Johnson has attended 
many National Association conventions 
and is also well known as a newspaper 
correspondent. He was reelected secre- 
tary of the managers’ group at Buffalo. 
R. Lea McClelland of the Louisiana as- 
sociation was elected chairman of the 
group and Mrs. Lillian L. Herring of 
the Illinois association is assistant sec- 
retary. 





IN CHARGE OF NEWARK COURSE 

Leon A. Watson, expert of the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey, will be in 
charge of the advanced fire course spon- 
sored by the New Jersey Association of 
Underwriters at University of Newark. 
He will be assisted by members of his 
staff, company men and others. 


i New Canadian Rules Are Expected 


To Reduce Agents’ Overdue Balances 


Hartley D. MecNairn, Ontario Super- 
intendent of Insurance, as chairman of 
the standing committee on agents’ bal- 
ances of the Association of Superintend- 
ents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada, has issued to the association 
his report for 1940. Some of the high- 
lights of the lengthy report follow: 

The committee has been advised that 
the provinces of British Columbia, Que- 
bec, New Brunswick and Ontario have 
continued to require the filing of the 
agents’ quarterly returns and all except 
Quebec have filed a statement showing 
the comparative aggregate figures of 
arrears in recent periods. 

At a recent meeting of the members 
of the committee, composed of the su- 
perintendents from Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario, there was a discus- 
sion of the forthcoming change in the 
basis of the quarterly returns, but it was 
felt that the new basis should be permit- 
ted to operate for some time before any 
further examination should be made of 
the results in order that both agents and 
companies could adjust themselves to 
the change. This is in reference to the 
ruling now in effect that agents must 


Mutual Agent Asks United 
Public Relations Effort 


All branches of insurance should unite 
on a program to inform the public of the 
vast contributions both stock and mutual 
companies make to the nation’s economic 
machinery, Raymond C. Baker, executive 
vice-president of the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of New England, stated 
at the ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25. 

“Our business depends wholly on the 
good will of property owners for contin- 
ued prosperity,” he said. “Yet more time 
and consideration seem to be devoted to 
petty internecine arguments between mu- 
tual and stock companies than to those 
who provide our support.” 

Declaring that neither stock nor mutual 
insurance, nor the agency system, 1s in- 
dispensable to the future prosperity of 
America, he said that “if our system fails 
to serve the public as the public feels it 
should be served, or if it bogs down under 
its own petty jealousies, that very public 
which has raised insurance to the second 
most important business in the nation will 
discard it for another system.” ih 

He praised the institutional advertising 
programs which have been inaugurated “in 
an attempt to bring the story of insurance 
to the public in understandable language, 
but said that on the whole public relations 
efforts “to win greater esteem have been 
so scattered and hit-or-miss that they have 
had little or no effect.” 








LOS ANGELES FIRMS MOVE 

Rule & Sons, Inc., and Cosgrove & 
Co., of Los Angeles, two of the largest 
brokerage and agency firms in Los An- 
geles (the latter having affiliations in 
New York) announce the moving of their 
offices from 621 South Hope Street (Pa- 
cific Finance Building) to Suite 209, 
Petrol Building, 714 West Olympic 
3oulevard. 








THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,500,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 
Carl Schreiner, President 


70 Pine Street, New York City 








not allow their overdue balances to ex- 
ceed sixty days, whereas formerly they 
were reporting on balances ninety days 
overdue. “a 
Mr. McNairn states that it is stil] ap- 
parent from the decrease in the amount 
of outstanding balances as at December 
31 in each year that thé companies could 
by more determined efforts substantially 
reduce the average period of outstand- 
ing accounts at other times during the 
year. 
; During the next license term all agents 
licensed in Ontario will be required to 
establish a separate trust account in 
which must be kept on deposit at all 
times all premiums collected by them 
and not remitted to the insurers. This 
is in furtherance of an existing provision 
of the Ontario Insurance Act respecting 
the status of insurance premiums as 
trust funds. It is felt that over a period 
of years the requirement of a trust ac- 
count, together with the reduced period 
to be reported on the quarterly returns 
should assist agents generally to improve 
their financial position and enable them 
to operate in a continuously solvent 
manner. 





Brokers Act to Support 
Conscription Statute 


_The General Brokers Association, New 
York, has been giving attention to the 
Burke-Wadsworth conscription law. The 
executive committee appointed a sub- 
committee which has reported a resolu- 
tion, adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, setting forth that under the law 
men now employed who are called into 
service will be absent from their em- 
ployment for a period of at least one 
year, and that the law requiring re- 
employment at the conclusion of such 
service may not by itself be found to 
justly and adequately accomplish the 
objective intended thereby. 

_The resolution provides that the asso- 
ciation urge upon its membership with 
respect to their own conscript employes, 
as well as urge upon all employers in 
the insurance field generally, that they 
undertake and declare as their personnel 
policy, that all conscripted employes at 
the conclusion of conscript service will 
be restored to their accustomed positions 
held at the commencement of their 
service period, without penalty or loss 
to themselves as to salary status, title, 
seniority or rank, Group insurance, re- 
tirement and/or other benefits due or 
which might otherwise have become due, 








Entertainment Program For 


Pa. Agents’ Convention 


Indications point to a large attendance 
at the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Insurance Agents, to 
be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, 
October 3 and 4. Advance reservations 
and registrations compare favorably with 
other years. : 

Program for the annual banquet on 
Thursday, October 3, includes the Pioneer 
KDKA quartet under the direction of 
Aneurin Bodycombe. Other Pittsburgh 
favorites on the program will be the Kin- 
der sisters, Elaine, Shirley and Barbara, 
accompanied by Bernie Armstrong at the 
Hammond organ. 





FREDERICK W. McCOMAS DIES 

Frederick W. McComas, 69 years of 
age, a vice-president of the Baltimore 
insurance brokerage firm of J, Ramsay 
Barry & Co., Inc., died at his home, 
3210 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, on Sep- 
tember 19. Mr. McComas had been in 
poor health for some time. He was 
well known in insurance and business 
circles. Before taking up his residence 
in Baltimore on January 1 1931, Mr. Mc- 
Comas was engaged in the insurance 
business at Hagerstown, Md., for about 
forty years. In addition to his wife, he 
is survived by two sons and a daughter. 
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Problems of a Growmg Man 


Na pw 2 


In your ’ teens, it’s your clothes you are 
constantly outgrowing. In your twen- 
ties and after, you are constantly out- 
growing your insurance. 

e a e 


For example, you buy your first car and 
need fire, theft and liability insurance. . . 
You get married, and need insurance 
on your wife’s diamond ring, jewelry, 
etc., fire insurance on household prop- 
erty... You buy a house, and insurance 
needs grow again: fire insurance on 
your house, property owner's liability 
insurance. 


tandard 


rotection 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 











Wise is the man who, early in his life, 
discovers the advantages of putting 
insurance problems up to a local agent 
or broker. Your local agent can tell 
you what policies best meet your re- 
quirements . . . they can make changes 
in your policies at a moment's notice 
. . . they can give you valuable assis- 
tance in event of loss. 
e 2 - 

For all of these reasons the Aetna Fire 
Group sell only through reliable local 
agents and brokers. 


Remember, too, that insurance with a 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
SAN FRANCISCO CHARLOTTE, N.C 


surplus... 














capital stock company means insurance 
backed by both a paid-in capital and a 
insurance on which you are 
never liable for assessment. 


Don’t Guess 
About Insurance 


CONSULT YOUR 
LOCAL AGENT 
or BROKER 


The AATNA FIRE GROUP 


TORONTO, CAN 
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RELIABILITY 


based on a record 


of satisfactory service 


to agents and policyholders 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
HART DARLINGTON, United States Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 
of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 


‘COMPANIES. 




















Mutuals Score Pact 
Made by HOLC-SCA 


CROMER ELECTED PRESIDENT 
Purmort Takes Strong Stand Against 

Foreign Insurance; Sees Participat- 

ing Insurance Growing 

While in annual convention in Cincin- 
nati last week the National Association 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
adopted a resolution assailing as_ille- 
gal in all respects the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation-Stock Company Asso- 
ciation agreement. This resolution also 
embraced the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, declaring that “any governmental 
bureau which denies the individual prop- 
erty owner the right to select his own 
insurance carrier, provided it is solvent 
and properly conducted, constitutes an 
abridgment of the rights of Americans 
and is a trend toward a totalitarian 
statem. Requiring more than 100% cov- 
erage and denying the right of its bor- 
rowers to become members of local mu- 
tual insurance companies and to share 
in the savings made by such companies 
is a denial of human rights that should 
not be tolerated in a free democracy.” 

The HOLC-SCA contract, the resolu- 
tion says, is an attempt to give the latter 
an absolute monopoly on insurance of the 
borrowers. Payment of 25% of premium 
to the HOLC and additional payment of 
20% to agents, it says, causes the plan to 
violate the state anti-rebate laws; that 
the selection of stock fire companies 
and exclusion of all mutuals is an act 
that should be condemned. It calls on 
members to enter protest, up to the 
President of the United States, against 
“such improper, unjust and illegal dis- 
criminations.” 

Labor Relations 

Other resolutions adopted declared that 
it is undesirable and unnecessary for 
mutual companies to be subject to the 
Fair Labor Standards or National Labor 
Relations Act; that mutual directors and 
agents should not be considered em- 
ployes under state or Federal unem- 
ployment acts; Federal land banks and 
similar institutions should be permitted 
to function as independent agencies, 
taken out of politics and run by their 
borrowers; expressed appreciation for 
Rural Electrification Administration’s co- 
operation with mutual companies, and 
supported continuance of state super- 
vision. 

Cromer Chosen President 

Meeting with the National Association 
was the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies and the Mutual In- 
surance Advertising Sales Conference, In 
the election of officers of the National 
Association Fred C. Cromer, president 
of the Los Angeles County Mutual Fire, 
former vice-president, was advanced to 
the presidency, succeeding L. G. Pur- 
mort, Van Wert, O., who was elected 
past-president ex officio. J. H. R. Ti- 
manus, secretary Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship, was elected vice - president; 
Frank Fowler, Indianapolis, was contin- 
ued as treasurer, and W. E. Straub. 
Lincoln, Neb., as national councillor to 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Mutual Advertising Sales Confer- 
ence elected the following officers: pres- 
ident, F. W. Lahr, Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual, Indianapolis; vice - president, 
Frank Davis, Utica Mutual, Utica, N. Y.; 
secretary - treasurer, David W. Sperry, 
Minnesota Implement Mutual, Owaton- 
na, Minn. 

A recommendation by Eugene Arms, 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chi- 
cago, was to the effect that the fed- 
eration prepare itself for anticipated 
arson and sabotage in connection with 
the government’s defense program. 

Purmort Makes Address 

L. G. Purmort, Van Wert, O., presi- 
dent of the National Association, spoke 
forcefully against American patronage 
of alien insurance companies. He said: 
“Do you think that policyholders really 
want the kind of insurance that is of- 
fered in Russia or Germany or Italy or 


Japan? Of course the answer js No’ 
Then why not tell the public (and yoy, 
congressmen and representatives) that 
they don’t have to go abroad to buy their 
insurance now. If old Ben Franklin 
who founded mutual insurance on thi. 
continent, and James Monroe who es. 
tablished the Monroe Doctrine, were 
here today I believe they would agree 
that there isn’t much logic in sending 
American dollars abroad to buy foreign 
insurance when we have ample capacity 
here at home.” : 

Elsewhere in his address Mr. Purmop 
said: “The trend is definitely toward 
participating insurance, be it fire, lif, 
or casualty. You know it, our competi. 
tors know it, but most important of all 
the insurance buying public knows jt 
With this awakening to the benefits oj 


mutual insurance on the part of the 
owners of good property, comes jp. 
creased opportunity for good mutual 


salesmen, agents, underwriters, engineers 
and specialists of all kinds to better 
handle and service this ever increasing 
volume. Truly, mutual insurance at the 
present time offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to earnest and ambitious young 
men who join our cause and devote their 
business lives to reduction of needless 
waste and to lowering of insurance 
costs.” 


Insurance Bowling League 


of N. Y. Starts Off Tonight 


\fter two successful seasons the In- 
surance Bowling League of New York 
starts its 1940-41 sessions this evening 

-Friday, September 27—with a fine 
lineup of teams participating from the 
various fire and casualty companies along 
William Street. Competition is keener 
than ever before and the feeling is pre- 
valent that last year’s champions, the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies’ 
team, will have to be stronger than ever 
to hold their lead. The league is sched- 
uled to roll at the new Downtown Bowl- 
ing Academy alleys on Park Row, N. Y, 
but because they are not entirely com- 
pleted the first few sessions will be held 
on the Radio City alleys. The Dowr- 
town alleys, when ready, will provide 
ample seating facilities, proximity to the 
insurance district, both factors making 
for increased attendance. 

The league starts its new season with 
a new lineup of officers, the election 
having taken place at the end of the 
Spring season: Honorary chairman— 
George N. Gavey of McDaniel, Maeser 
& Co., who organized the league in 
1938; president— Peter J. Murphy, 
Royal-Liverpool Groups (Marine) ; vice- 
presidents—Louis C. Mezey, Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Companies, and William J 
Kaiser; secretary —George Pevarnik, 
Phoenix - Norwich Group; treasurer— 
Norman P. Merz, Appleton & Cox, Inc. 

As an innovation the league is pub- 
lishing a year book for the first time 
which will contain its by-laws, rules and 
regulations of play, history of bowling 
in the insurance district which, incident- 
ally, dates back to 1901, and the per- 
sonnel of the various teams now entered 
in the league. 

The first 
follows: : 

Insurance Co. of North America vs. London 
& Lancashire Group. Appleton & Cox Inc. v5 
Corroon & Reynolds Inc. Great American ¥S 


night’s schedule is 4 


Pearl Assurance. Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies vs. Aetna Fire Group. Hanover 
Fire vs. Phoenix Assurance-Norwich Unioa 
Marine. Chubb & Son vs. Travelers. Get 
eral Reinsurance Corp. vs. Royal-Liverpoo 
Groups (Marine). General Accident Fire & 


Life Assurance Corporation vs. Northern A® 


surance Co., Ltd. 





STATE AGENT FOR HANOVER 

The Hanover Fire announces the af- 
pointment of H. C. Mell as state agent 
in Georgia, succeeding Earl G. McLin, 
Jr., who has resigned to travel in another 
state. Mr. Mell, through his many years 
of training and experience comes 
the Hanover equipped to handle “ 
company’s interests in Georgia. He Wi 
make his headquarters in the Trust 
Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta. 
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844 Rush St 


Dallas, Texas 


220 Bush St. 














Western Department 
Chicago, Illinois 
Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Pacific Department 


San Francisco, Calif. 


underwriting problems! 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMP 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


“MO.EFEFFY 


In keeping with the modern trend Loratty Group 
maintains a highly mobile Field Service Unit, ready 
at a moment's notice to give expert assistance to 
Agents and Brokers in every community. Let 


Loratty Group help you with your production and 


LOYALTY GRouP 
INSERANCE 











ANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 





HOME OFFICE 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Foreign Department 
Lit John St. 
New York, New York 


Canadian Departments 
46! Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 

















When my 
mately 
spectively, we 


brother and I were approxi- 
and ten 
spent our 


twelve years old, re- 


Summers at 


Sheepshead Bay, then a Summer resort, 
reached by steam road from Brooklyn, 
by horse and carriage or by horse car. 


A bridge built across the bay landed us 
directly in back of the Manhattan Beach 
grounds. At that time the famous Gil- 
more led the band and it was our cus- 
tom to cross evenings and see the splen- 
did Pain’s fireworks (dramas in fire- 
works) and listen to the band. 

Pa Hornbostel gave us a quarter each 
for the 


evening to spend, and though he 
was a very wealthy man, trained us in 
economical habits and we had to ac- 


count for what we spent in detail, very 
much as a fieldman has to account for 
his expenses in detail. One evening we 
started out, and when half-way across 
the bridge we discovered that we had 
lost our combined assets, probably hav- 
ing dropped them into the mud, while 
skylarking along the bridge. A return 
trip to Pa would have meant a long 
walk to us, and a reprimand for being 
careless with money. 

Besides, it depended on the stock mar- 
ket whether Pa would reimburse us or 
not. If the market had been good that 
day, we could probably get another fifty 


cents. However, if he had lost, we 
probably would have found him not so 
good to “bone.” That was the trouble 


with our financial affairs all through our 
youth, His being liberal or the contrary 
was entirely dependent on the state of 
business on ’Change. When he was 
making money our evenings at dinner 
were jolly affairs. If the market had 
gone against him, our palatial home was 
like a funeral parlor. 

To continue: Just when we were de- 
bating what we would do in our dire 
distress, along came a geniai friend of 
my father, a Mr. Steinback, and we 
explained matters. He generously pro- 
vided us with more than fifty cents, so 
that we were able to spend the evening 
in peace and comfort. And he did not 


even tell Pa about it as he knew we 


would be censured. 
Repaying a Kindness 

This is not the end of the tale: 
Twenty-five years later | was returning 
from a long trip on the road and was 
standing at the Manhattan terminal of 
the Brooklyn Bridge to get a trolley 
car home to Brooklyn. I noticed a young 
lady evidently in some distress about 
something and when she saw me she 
rushed up and told me she had lost or 
been robbed of her purse and didn’t 
have a nickel to take her uptown to 
meet her father, who was the same gen- 
tleman who had helped us out on the 
Sheepshead Bay Bridge twenty-three or 
more years ago, So I helped his daugh- 
ter with the necessary cash. Just then 
her father appeared. He had given up 
hope of meeting her at the agreed point, 
had commenced to worry and had start- 
ed homeward. 

So, after twenty-three years, I was 
able to return his help to us in kind, 
or at least to do so, as her father ap- 
pearing obviated any cash outlay. 





ACKERMANN GOES TO FLA. 


Frederick Ackermann, retired New 
Jersey general agent for the National 
Union Fire, and Mrs. Ackermann are 


leaving Newark today to take up resi- 
dence for at least a year in Daytona 
3each, Fla., where their address will be 
315 Sears Ave. The Ackermann’s spent 
last Winter at St. Petersburg, Fla., but 
this Summer returned to their home in 
Newark. Mr. Ackermann has been a 
resident of Newark most of his life. 





NOVEL WINDSTORM BOOKLET 

The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
has issued a novel booklet on windstorm 
insurance entitled “Done With the 
Wind.” The booklet is devoted entirely 
to photographs of windstorm damage to 
buildings and automobiles, as pictures 
exert a strong influence upon prospects 
for insurance. 


N. Y. SOCIETY EXERCISES 


Secretary Hubbard of Automobile Prin- 
cipal Speaker at Opening Monday; 
Prizes to Be Awarded 

Following a precedent of many years’ 
standing, opening exercises of the school 
vear of the Insurance Society of New 
York will take place in the Great Hall 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, 65 Liberty Street, 
at 12:30 on Monday, September 30. The 
entire insurance fraternity is invited to 
attend. Committee members, instructors 
and students are urged to be present. 

Principal speaker will be Clarence T. 
Hubbard, secretary of the Automobile. 
He is widely and favorably known as 
an interesting speaker and writer. He 
has been much in demand not only at 
agents’ meetings but at those of credit 
men and bankers as well, because he 
has made a special study of their in- 
surance problems. 

As is the custom at these openings, 
prizes will be awarded to last year’s 
honor students. Walter Beyer, vice- 
president of the Home and chairman 
of the society’s prize committee, will 
award the prizes to some fifty students. 
The list of prize winners with two ex- 
ceptions was published a few weeks ago. 
The winner of the William E. Gilder- 
sleeve Memorial prize has not yet been 
announced. The five remaining contend- 
ers for this honor will be invited to 
attend. 

Winner of the Waldemar J. Nichols 
Award will also be announced. This is 
given to a student for the best essay on 
a subject chosen by himself. 

John J. King, president of the society, 
will preside at the meeting and introduce 
the guest speaker as well as Superin- 
tendent L. H. Pink, who has promised to 
attend and say a word of encourage- 
ment to the students. 





AMBULANCE DONATED 


The donation of an ambulance by the 
Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers, on behalf of board insurance 
companies in Canada, has been acknowl- 
edged by the Canadian government’s 
war department. 





WILLIAM F. NECKER DEAD 
William Frederick Necker, Baltimore, 
an adjuster connected with the Henry 
Rose Co., died suddenly September 23 
cf heart disease, age 41. 





SPRINGFIELD DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.13 a share, payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 23. 
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Plan to Bond Chicago 


Brokers for Premiums 


Clark E. Nolan, president, Insurance 
Brokers Association of Illinois, is about 
to present a plan to that organization 
whereby member brokers in Chicago and 
Cook County will be bonded to protect 
——- for premiums collected, Mr, 

Nolan explains that the plan will “come 
from within” the association but when 
it is in effect it is expected that com- 
panies will regard all brokers as fidu- 
ciaries and require them to post bonds, 
As proposed by Mr. Nolan, the plan 
will provide that the association hold a 
fidelity bond for all its members, prob- 
ably in the sum of $5,000. 


O’Malley Trial Delayed 


The trials of Thomas J. Pendergast, 
Democratic boss of Jackson County, and 
Robert Emmet O'Malley, former Mis- 
souri State Superintendent of Insurance, 
on bribery charges were continued in- 
definitely September 23 by Circuit Judge 
Thomas J. Seehorn after the state had 
asked for a continuance. The attorney- 
general’s office at Jefferson City stated 
that it could not spare an assistant to 
prosecute the cases at this time. 

The bribery charges grew out of al- 
leged payment of $460,000 to Pendergast 
by the late Charles R. Street of Chicago 
in 1935 and 1936. The state has charged 
that $62,500 of this money went to 
O’ Malley. 
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Sé€ ar = INSURANCE TAKES 
ON NEW IMPORTANCE AS THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM POINTS THE WAY TO INCREASED BUSINESS EARNINGS. FAR- 


SEEING AGENTS ARE RE-SURVEYING THE NEEDS OF THEIR COMMUNITIES. 
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Numerous Insurance Men Members of 


N. J. State Senior’s Golf Association 


Wilfred Garretson, Fire Companies’ 


Adjustment Bureau, 


Elected President Last Week; New Champion of Asso- 
ciation Is August F. Kammer of Baltusrol Golf Club 


By W. L. Hadley 


On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 17, 18 and 19, the New 
Jersey State Golf 
played its nineteenth annual tournament 
over the Fells Club, 
Essex Fells, N. J. course when 162 mem- 
bers and guests of the Association teed 
off during the three days’ This 
tournament is played under five classi- 
fications of the Association’s member- 
ship. Class AA—those members 75 
years of age and over; Class 
7) to 74 years of age; Class B—those 65 
C—those 60 
D—those in- 


Senior’s Association 


Essex Country 


play. 


A—those 


Class 
Class 


to 69 years of age; 


to 64 years of age; 


fants from 55 to 59 years of age. This 
latter bracket comprises the Associa- 
tion’s baby group. 

Officers 


Officers of the Association at the time 
of the Essex Fells meet last week were 
Paul E. Heller, Newark, president; Wil- 
fred Garretson, East Millstone, vice- 
president; Charles E. Sherman, East 
Orange, second vice-president; Ralph 
Richards, Glen Ridge, treasurer and 
Harry D. Smith, Glen Ridge, secretary. 

Members of the Association’s tourna- 
ment committee are Charles E. Sher- 
man, East Orange, chairman; Harold S. 
Baird, Newark, and Edward T. Magof- 
fin, East Orange. Members of the han- 


dicap committee are Harry B. Salmon, 
Newark, chairman; William -C. Cliff, 

West Orange, and Albert E. Allsopp, 
New York City. 

At the present time there are about 
30 active members of the New Jersey 
State Senior’s Golf Association repre- 
senting forty-two golf clubs in New Jer- 
sey, together with nine members at 
present unattached to any club. Also 


there are twelve honorary members of 


the Association. 


Champions of the Association over the 
years have been as follows: 
J. W. Mason 
C. E. Saulsberry 
P. C. Poinier 
H.S. Baird 


Shackamaxon 1922 
N. Brunswick 1923-24 
U. Montclair 1925 
Shackamaxon 1926-27 


Rk. G. James 3altusrol 1928 
H.S. Baird Shackamaxon 1929 
Harry B.Salmon_ Glen Ridge 1930 
Joseph S. bie lor Essex County 1931 


White Beeches 
1932-33-34 


William Beck 


George T. Wells Hopewell Valley 1935 
Dr. W. E. Barry Essex County 1936 
Harry B.Salmon  kEssex Fells 1937 
Wilfred Garretson Raritan Valley 1938 
Donald L. Moore Essex Fells 1939 

This Association plays four tourna- 
ments each year. The play during 1940 
was at Palm Beach, Fla.; Plainfield 
Country Club, Plainfield, N. J.; Deal 
Golf Club, Deal, N. J., and the cham- 
pionship at Essex Fells Country Club, 


Essex Fells, N. J., last week. 


Fine Sportsmanship 


When one looks over the golters of 
the New Jersey State Senior’s Golf 
Association playing in this tournament 
for its championship they have a glimpse 
of one of the finest sport competitions 
connected with the very ancient and 
honorable game in this country. There 
is great reverence for the game itself, 
and the degree of sportsmanship and 
companionship found throughout the 
tournament play, is just tops. 


Most of the contestants have been 
vying with each other for years for the 
privileged places at the head of the 
Class AA—Class A—Class —Class C 
and Class D divisions of the Association. 
They have great respect and considera- 
tion for their respective opponents, both 
personally and competitively. 


In the play at Essex Fells there was 


the picture of one of the Association’s 
57 year old youths teeing off with one 
of its most honored veterans in his 85th 
year. Neither one is a golfing star as 
found in the headliners of the game to- 
day, but both stars as found in the fine 
association and companionship afforded 
by this sport in this tournament, par- 
ticipated in by niblick wielders who have 
been to golf wars for many moons. They 
were W, L. Hadley and Henry D. Hib- 
bard, both of Plainfield, N. J. Other 
members of this foursome were the new 
Association Class AA Champion, Wil- 
liam Hughes of Maplewood and Ernest 
W. Tracey, Maplewood, retired member 
of the mortgage loan department of the 
Prudential. 


Elect Garretson President 


Wilfred Garretson, East Millstone, N. 
J.. member of Raritan Valley Country 
Club, Somerville, N. J., and retired 
member of the staff of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, was elected 
president of the New Jersey State 
Senior's Golf Association at the business 
session of the Essex Fells meet last 
Thursday. The new president was cham- 
pion of the New Jersey State Senior’s 
Association and also the Metropolitan 
Senior’s Association in 1938. He suc- 
ceeds Paul E. Heller, of Newark, N. J., 
member of Essex County Country Club, 
West Orange, N. J.. ‘and Deal Golf 
Club, Deal, N 

Other officers elected were Charles E. 
Sherman, East Orange, N. J., first vice- 
president, who is a member of Essex 
County Country Club; R. C. Maxwell, 
Princeton, N. J., member Trenton, Spring 
Lake and Sea View clubs, second vice- 
president; Ralph Richards, Glen Ridge, 
N. J., treasurer, and Harry D. Smith, 
Glen Ridge, secretary. 


Many Insurance Men Members 


In the membership of the New Jer- 
sey State Senior’s Golf Association there 
are several insurance men. Among them 
are Wilfred Garretson, the new presi- 
dent of the Association, retired member 
of the staff of the Fire Companies Ad- 
justment Bureau; Ernest W. Tracy, re- 
tired member of the mortgage loan de- 


partment of the Prudential; Harry 
Gardiner, general agent of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life in New York 
City; R. H. Keffer, general agent of 
the Aetna Life in New York City; 
Shepard Homans, general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
New York City; John F. Honness, fire 
insurance agent in New York City; 
Thomas F. Handy, member of the staff 


oe 


og 


of Benedict & Benedict, brokers in New 


York City; C. J. Goodman, insurance 
broker, New York City; Harold S. 
Baird, agent Fidelity & Casualty in 


Newark; Edward E. Ikier, insurance ad- 
juster, New York City; Edward L. Lewis, 
insurance adjuster, Allenhurst, N. J. 
Also W. H. Spiegelberg, insurance 
agent, Jersey City; John S. Turn, re- 
tired New York City resident vice 
president, casualty department, Aetna 
Life; W. L. Hadley, general manager, 
The Eastern Underwriter, New York 
City; Harry D. Smith, retired agency 
superintendent, Royal Fleet; T. F. Keer, 
retired general agent, Prudential : =o... Bs 
fire insurance agent, Franklin, 
N. J.; Ben Y. Patterson a insurance 
agent, Spring Lake, N. J.; Edward B. 
Thistle, vice-president, Eagle Indemnity ; 
W. J. Worcester, retired insurance agent 


The New Champion 


New champion of the Association is 
August F. Kammer, well known gag 
of Baltusrol Golf Club, Short Hills, N. J. 
He was runner-up in 1939, when “he L. 
Moore of Essex Fells was out in front 
The order is just reversed this year with 
Moore runner-up. 

The perennial winner of the Class AA 
is the very genial William Hughes, 
Maplewood. If you want to see golf 
played in the way and manner the an- 
cient Base? honorable game should be 
played you will have to be in a four- 
some with Champion William Hughes, 
Henry D. Hibbard, dean of the Senior’s 
Association and E. W. Tracy. This 
writer knows because he was a member 
of that foursome. 

The accompanying snapshots, taken at 
Essex Fells Country Club last week, are 
not inclusive. They do present, however, 
a fine picture of the class of worth 
while folk who are members of the New 
Jersey State Senior’s Golf Association 
and who participated in its championship 
tournament. 

Ere many moons roll around—making 
use of Indian parlance—several members 
of this Association will be found hying 
southward for their Winter sojourn in 
more balmy Florida. There they will be 
on hand and in waiting for the arrival 
of the larger number of the Association 
who will make the trek for participation 
in the 1941 Spring Tournament at Palm 
Beach. Until then, except where mem- 
bers meet for play at their local clubs, 
it is an affectionate and cheery HI HO, 
intertwined with a prayerful prayer, that 
these pals of the niblick be permitted to 
meet again in friendly battle of woods 
and irons. 





Snapshots of some of those participating in the Essex Fells Country Club tournament of the New Jersey State Senior's Golf Association. 
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Washington Plan for Auto Finance 
Insurance Arouses Much Interest 


Agents in all parts of the country are 
much interested in the plan of the local 
agents’ association in the State of Wash- 
ington to recapture for agents insurance 
m financed automobiles. Byron B. Hil- 











len ot Seattle spoke at one it the local 
board conferences last week, describing 
the plan. That session adopted no- 
tion favor the Washingt ia- 
tion plan for cooperating ba 
Board Advertising 

Essence of the Washington plan is to 
secure the cooperation of local banks. 
Agents are working to bring legitimate 
banking busi these 
which the 
they w ns usi 
ness I i they the 
banking power to coerce placing of in- 
surance. Agents in Washington try by 
various means to influence prospective 


to the insurance 
leir insurance 


come 
an d have tl 
taken care of, 
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n and 





, rather than 

ith an automobile dealer. 

nks working with the agents, 

liscount tor financing. To- 

approving the plan, 

this approval included 
y and there was no 


pro Ct ninancing 
t 5 
with the best of insurance and banking 
services transact this busi- 





it ci€a 
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attempt made to say what interest plan 
a bank should use for financing. 

Agents in the State of Washington 
utilize the radio, bill-boards, newspapers 
and pamphlets to tell their story to 
the public. While sponsored by the 
state association the plan is actually 
carried out as an individual agency 
proposition. The banks, too, are ad- 
vertising their services and those of the 
insurance agents, and altogether, Mr. 
Hillen said, the problem of meeting com- 
petition of the automobile dealer for this 
typ e of insurance is being met success- 
fully. Allan C. Stevens, White Plains, 
N. Y., originator of the Stevens Plan 
for premium financing, made the motion 
putting the meeting behind the Wash- 
ington plan. 

When the subject of licensing of auto- 
mobile dealers as insurance agents was 
introduced the opinion was the majority 
of automobile dealers now are deriving 
their new car profits out of insurance 
and financing and not from the price 
of the car themselves. The agents to- 
day strongly expressed the wish that 
dealers be forced out of the insurance 
business, but they recognize the diffi- 
culties of immediate or near-term ac- 
complishment of that hope without full 
cooperation of insurance companies and 
also intelligent action by agents in 
servicing risks. 





Aetna Shows Its New 


Educational Picture 
16—Aetna Life Afi.liated 
new educational mo- 
“Tom Davis Makes 
to acquaint agents 
Rng training 
1 the home office 
es course which 
in Hartford. The 





nave a 





11eS pees: 


t! 
picture was given its preview at the 
exhibit of Aetna Casualty & Surety, 


Insurance Co. and the Stand- 
nnual convention of the 
of Insurance Agents 


sare ri bile 
ard Fire at the an 
Nati mal Association 
last Monday. ; 

The story is built around Tom Davis, 
a young man who after a number of 
years in a “blind alley” job, decides to 
enter the insurance business as a career. 
The picture portrays the events leading 
up to Tom’s decision, the preliminary 
arrangements for his insurance education 
and the highlights of his five weeks 
training at Aetna’s sales course. After 
completing the course, the film shows 
Tom applying the training he has re- 
ceived a his progress toward estab- 
lishing a successful agency. 

Supervised by Fred W. Bright of 
Aetna’s safety education division, under 
the general direction of Stanley F. 
Withe, head of the publicity department, 
the picture is the first to be filmed by 


Aetna’s new film producing unit. Class- 
room scenes, produced “on location” 
during a recent session of the sales 


course, provide an authentic picture of 
the school. 





LADIES SEE FASHION SHOW 


suffalo, Sept. 17—Ladies attending 
the convention were entertained at 
luncheon in the Terrace Room of the 


today by the ladies’ committee 
J. W. Rose of Buffalo chairman) 
Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
More than 200 attended. 
the event was an elaborate 
the Jenny 


Statler 
(Mrs. 
of the 
derwriters. 
Feature of 
fashion show presented by 
Shop of this city. 


Mrs, Sidney O. Smith, wife of the 
president of the association, and Mrs. 
Payne H.. Midyette, wife of the vice- 


president, were among those present. 


Dr. Glenn Frank Speaker 
At N. Y. Meeting in 1939 


Buffalo, Sept. 16—News of the death 
of Dr. Glenn Frank in an automobile 
accident at Greenleaf, Wis., Sunday eve- 
ning was received with deep regret in 
New York State Association circles. 
Dr. Frank, who was chairman of the 
Republican party’s program committee 
and former president of the University 
of Wisconsin, feature speaker at 
the banquet of the 1939 convention of 
the New York State Association at Syra- 
cuse in May last year. He made a big 
hit with his audience, one of the largest 
ever to attend a state convention ban- 


quet. Sunday’s automobile accident also 
resulted in fatal injuries to Dr. Frank’s 
son, Glenn Frank, Jr. 


was 


Convention Review 


(Continued from Page 39) 

were enthusiastic about the entertain- 
ment at the get-together dinner Tuesday 
as well as the big party at Niagara Falls 
the following evening. While it is dif- 
ficult to single out individuals for par- 
ticular mention, nevertheless J. W. Rose, 
in charge of registration; John C. 
Olson, in charge of hotel registrations, 
and Albert Dodge, in charge of enter- 
tainment, deserve special commendation. 

Newspapermen at Buffalo also fully 
anpreciate the cooperation of Jerome van 


Wiseman, publication director of the 
National Association, who apparently 
works about twenty-four hours a day 


who never seems tired or out of 
sorts. He did an excellent job in pro- 
viding the press with a vast amount of 
news material at all hours of the day 


but 


and night. 
The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association met fifteen times in 


Buffalo for a total of thirty-five hours 
and thirty minutes. All members were 
present at all meetings. 

L. P. McCord Honored 


L. P. McCord of Jacksonville, Fla., 
who received the Woodworth Memorial, 
highest honor of the National Associa- 
tion, is chairman of probably the most 
advancing committee of the association 
during the past two years, that on pub- 


licity and education. He was founder 
of the Florida Association’s first short 
course school of insurance four years 


ago and has carried his educational en- 
thusiasm through practically every other 
state in the Union. 

Mr. McCord, as are many men of his 
calibre, is modest and unassuming but 
firm and convincing in his discussions. 

Such qualifications have made of him a 
successful local agent in Jacksonville, 
and led to his rise in 1937 to the presi- 
dency of the Florida Association. He 
has carried on the work of the publicity 
and education committee during the past 
two years with rare insight as to its ob- 
jectives, and firmly believes that more 
permanence in educational work can be 
achieved under the maxim “make haste 
slowly.” 

Minimum Standards for Local Boards 

Officers of state associations last Tues- 
day gave full consideration to a mini- 
mum standards program recommended 
for local boards. David A. North of New 
Haven, national executive committeeman 
and chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reviewed in full the problem of 
local boards in cutting down member- 
ship turnover. The program he sug- 


Ontario Agents Head Visualizes 


International Ass’n of Producers 


Associations of insurance agents in 
the United States and Canada will be- 
associations for the 
defense of the agency systems in both 
countries, stated S. O. Mason, president 
of the Ontario Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Agents’ Association, to a repre- 
sentative group from the recent Buf- 
falo convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents who visited 
Canada during the convention week. 

The Niagara District (Ontario) Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, which is affiliated with the 
parent Ontario Association, invited dele- 
gates to the national convention at Buf- 
falo to attend the annual golf tourna- 
ment at the Lookout Point Golf Club. 
A large number of American agents 
crossed the border and received a hearty 
welcome. 

Mr. Mason extended greetings to the 
American visitors on behalf of the On- 
tario Association, the Canadian Federa- 


come international 


tion of Insurance Agents, the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of the Province of 
Quebec, the Toronto Insurance Confer- 
ence, the Winnipeg Insurance Agents’ 
Association, the Local Association of 
Western Canada and the Local Associa- 
tion of British Columbia. Mr. Mason 
also presented a Canadian flag to Sid- 
ney O. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Association, as a token of friend- 
ship and esteem from the Ontario Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Smith accepted the flag and 
thanked the Ontario agents for their 
message of goodwill, 

In a brief address, during which the 
flag was presented, Mr. Mason stated, 
in part: “Recently our governments 
made a common defense pact for our 
common protection and defense. I pre- 
dict that before many years this asso- 
ciation will become an international asso- 
ciation for the defense of the agency 
ot in the United States and Can- 
ada. 


———____ 





EF. 


McCORD 


gested, designed to aid the effectiveness 
of local boards, is as follows: 

1. A written form of constitution and 
by-laws, because a local association, 
after all, is not a social club but a 
business organization. 

2. Regular meetings at least four 
times a year, one of which is designated 
as the annual meeting. 

3. Co-extensive membership in_ the 
state and National Association. 

4. The board must have invited a 
state association officer to visit it at 
least once during the fiscal year, 

5. Definite proof of active participa- 
tion in state association activities, 

6. Definite proof of active participa- 
tion in National Association activities, 
Definite proof of active participa 
tion in purely local activities. 

Wailer the last-named item the follow- 
ing were listed: local board placement 


NI 


plan, joint advertising newspaper cam- 
paign, educational program for members 
and their pies on public speaking 


course and cooperation with civic bodies 


1,158 Persons Hear Bennett 

When General Counsel Walter H 
Bennett began delivering his keynote 
address, Wednesday morning, 1,158 per- 
sons were present in the main ballroom 
of the Statler Hotel. Association vete- 
rans state that this constitutes the 
largest attendance at any single main 
convention session in the history of the 
National Association. 

Some idea as to the sharp growth 
made in recent years by air passenger 
transportation may be had in the esti- 
mate furnished by Buffalo officials of 
the Pennsylvania Central Airlines in re- 
gard to traffic to and from the National 
Association convention by delegates 
from all sections of the country. It is 
estimated that of the more than 1,6 
persons attending the convention about 
150 made the trip by plane, utilizing all 
of the lines which Banco’ at Buffalo. 
It was pointed out that ten years ago 
the arrival of even a single delegate by 


plane would have been considered 4 
news item, 
a eae 


TEA GIVEN FOR WOMEN 
Buffalo, Sept. 16.—A reception and tea 
for women attending the agents’ con- 
vention was given this afternoon by the 


committee of which Mrs. J. W. Rose, 
Buffalo, is chairman. 

Receiving line included Mrs. Sidney 
O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga., wife of the 
president of National Association; Mrs. 
Payne H. Midyette, Talahassee, Fila. 
wife of vice-president; Mrs, Lorren W. 
Garlichs, St. Joseph, Mo.; Mrs. Fred 


Moreton, Salt ge City; Mrs. R. W. 
Forshay, of Anita, Ia., and Mrs. David 
A. North, New Haven, Conn., wives o 
executive committeemen. 
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B. Levison Completes 50 Years 
With Fireman’s Fund October 13 


J. B. Levison, who was for twenty 
years president of the Fireman’s Fund 
of San Francisco and since 1937 chair- 
man of the board of directors, on Sun- 
day, October 13, will observe his fiftieth 
anniversary with the company. Not only 
one of id foremost insurance men on 
the Pacific Coast, Mr. Levison is one of 
the civic leaders of San Francisco, 

Born on October 3, 1862, in Virginia 
City, Nev., then one of the boom mining 
towns of the West, he was educated in 
San Francisco public schools and entered 
insurance in. 1878 in the office of the 


New Zealan Two years later he be- 
came marine nae in the general agency 
f Hutchinson & Mann, which position 


he occup ie 1 until the Anglo-Nevada As- 
o. was formed in 1885. 

Anglo Nevada and when 
t company’s business was reinsured 
1 the Fireman's Fund in 1890 he be- 
secretary of the latter com- 


surance C 


> joined the 


> marine 





. A few years later he came to 
New vy York to establish the Atlantic ma- 
rine dey rent and by 1900 had become 





second -president. 
Following the San 
quake and conflagration in 1906, Mr. 
Levison achieved wide acclaim for his 
success in rehabilitating the Fireman’s 
Fund, hard hit by The company 

a position of leadership in fire 


Francisco earth- 


losses. 
} 


resumed 





il and in 1914 Mr. Levison be- 
came vice-president, Three years later 
he ated to the presidency. 





f his many 
Levison 
arrangements at 


insurance respon- 
was in charge of 


“Me 
the 1915 





LEVISON 


J. B. 


Panama - American International Expo- 


sition in San Francisco; he has served 
as governor of the San Francisco Opera 
Association and president of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. He 
served as president of Mount Zion Hos- 


pital for many years, helped organize 
the Community Chest and is now on 
the consulting faculty of the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 





Scott on Sabotage 
(Continued from Page 1) 

mischief 

warlike 


Ss j , 
alicious insuring 


non-warlike 


coverage 

and 
acts 

How “Sabotage” 

Mr. Scott 


Originated 

the derivation of the 
follows: “The word 
itself is one of recent vintage 
being derived from the word 


gave 


‘abot’ which is the name for the wooden 


tog or shoe worn in many European 
countries. When machines were first 
introduced in manufacturing industries 
in Europe, many workmen feared that 


they would be 


ment. The 


their sabots, 


replaced by these ma- 
chines and thus thrown out of employ- 
workers therefore threw 
which they were wearing, 


into the machines to damage them and 


lelay or disrupt production.” 


Few Cases Experienced 


In his talk Fire Marshal Scott said 
‘iat in Canada there has most certainly 
een no attempt at the commission of 
ganized sabotage on a nation-wide or 
*n a provincial scale. Canadians have, 
Wever, experienced a feyv cases which 





. be properly termed sabotage. 
ne of the earliest preventive meas- 
res that were taken in Canada was 
rounding up of all known German 
‘sents and sympathizers the day war 


rst declared. The same thing was 
Italy entered the war. An- 


ther deterrent to sabotage is a law very 
el 


; ; 
passed governing most strictly 
| possession of explosives of 





inds 


These have been only two court cases 
! sabotage or attempted sabotage where 
a has been any suggestion of an 


lation leading outside Canada, which 


has experienced none of the skilful at- 
tempts to disguise infernal machines 
in innocent appearing containers which 
have been reported from overseas. In 
the anti-sabotage work in Canada the 
Ontario fire marshal’s office has been 
taking a very active part in many ways 
of which wartime rules prevent details 
being given, 


Brooklyn Brokers Hold 
First Fall Meeting 


The first Fall luncheon meeting of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation was held Wednesday at the Ho- 
tel Bossert, Brooklyn. The customary 
practice of this organization to have a 
speaker was omitted in lieu of a dis- 
cussion on problems affecting the broker. 
Alex Goldberger, vice-president of the 
association, commented briefly on the 
value of brokers’ associations. The chair- 
man of the membership committee, John 
H. Piselli, announced that forty new 
members have been enrolled in the as- 
sociation this year. 

Julius A. Cohen, vice-president of the 
General Brokers Association, reported on 
the progressive strides the joint brokers’ 
committee has made in the interest of 
the profession. Among those present 
at this meeting was John Canning, a 
former president of the association, who 
had been ill for some time. 





SEEK INS. CENTRE IN B’KLYN 


The Independent Brokers Association 
of Brooklyn has announced its desire to 
support the idea of establishing an In- 
surance Centre in Brooklyn. A meeting 
called for September 30 at 2 p. m. will 
be held at the auditorium of the National 
Surety Corporation, 203 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn 


Mass. Case of Alien 
Managership Argued 


INVOLVES PEARL ASSURANCE 





Commissioner of Insurance Restrained 
from Withholding License By 
District Court Judge 


session of United States 
District Court was held in Boston 
September 17 for the case of Pearl 
Assurance and U. S. Manager Oscar H. 
Carlsson, a british citizen now resident 
in New Jersey, against the Commissioner 
of Insurance ot Massachusetts, seeking 
an adjudication that chapter 175, sec- 
tion 155, of the General Laws of Massa- 
chusetts is unconstitutional and void. 

The statute in question provides in 
essense that an alien insurance com- 
pany shall not be admitted and author- 
ized to do business in Massachusetts 
until it has appointed as its resident 
manager in the United States a citizen 
or corporation of the United States ap- 
proved by the Commissioner. 

The case came up on the Pearl’s ap- 
plication for an interlocutory injunction 
to suspend and restrain enforcement of 


A special 


the law. District Court Judge Ford 
having been of the opinion that irre- 


parable loss or damage would otherwise 


result, he granted a restraining order 
when the case first came up, on June 
24 last. 
Law Applicable 
The provision of law under which the 


that foreign insurance 
companies must have as United States 
managers citizens of the United States, 
first appeared in the codification known 
as the General Laws of Massachusetts, 
effective January 1, 1921. It was enacted 
for the purpose of making the statute law 
“conform to the practice of the Insurance 


case arose, namely, 


Department, a practice which has been 
operative for over thirteen years. The 
Insurance Department, in administering the 


law, has interpreted it as applicable ple 
to companies admitted since its enactment. 

The Pearl was admitted to Massachu- 
setts September 2, 1932, then having ap- 


pointed as its resident manager a United 
States citizen. On January 1, 1940, the 
company for the first time appointed as 


its resident manager an alien, Oscar H 
Carlsson. When this fact was brought 
to the attcntion of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Commissioner he notified the com- 
pany that its certificate of authority in 
Massachusetts would not be renewed on 
July 1, 1940, unless the company prior to 
that date had appointed a United States 
citizen to replace Carlsson. 
Commissioner Not Satisfied 

The company on June 13 offered to ap- 
point a New York corporation of which 
Carlsson should be president and a direc- 
ae but submitted no draft of a proposed 

harter or by-laws of such a corporation. 
The Commissioner said he was not satis- 
fied that the proposal would bring the 
company in conformity with the Massa- 
chusetts statutes and reaffirmed his posi- 
tion that a United States citizen should 
be appointed before June 30. Under com- 
pulsion of the restraining order issued 
* Judge Ford, the Insurance Commis- 
sioner issued a renewal license as of July 
1, 1940. 

At the hearing September 17 the Pearl’s 
counsel contended that the Massachusetts 
statute as applied to the refusal to grant 
a renewal license to the Pearl while 
Carlsson is its United States manager 
is void and unconstitutional upon two 
grounds: (1) It deprives the company 
of property without due process of law, 
and it deprives Carlsson of liberty without 
due process of law, under the Fourteenth 
Amendment; (2) and it offends the treat- 
ies between the United States and Great 
Britain of 1794 and 1815, which under 
article 6, clause 2, of the Constitution 
are part of “the supreme law of the land.” 
He asked the court for a permanent in- 
junction against the Commissioner. 

Discrimination Charged 

Basil O'Connor, the Pearl’s counsel, dis- 
cussed the constitutionality of the issues 
involved and claimed that the law was in- 
valid because it pushes out too far by at- 
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Charles L. Purdin Of The 
Liverpool Retires October 1 


Charles L. Purdin, manager of the 
New England department of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe and the Qu 
and an officer of some other companies 
in the Royal-Liverpool Groups, is retir- 
ing October 1 after fifty-one years in ir 


een, 


surance. He joined the Liverpool 
1918. He was guest of honor at tw 
dinners given this week at the Waldort- 
Astoria. 





Rush Replies to Bennett 


Benjamin Rush, chairman of the In 
surance Co, of North America, replied 
this week to the telegram sent him b 


General Counsel Walter H. Bennett ot 
the National Association of Insurance: 
Agents from the Buffalo convention las 
week in which Mr. Bennett attacked 
Mr. Rush’s statement that agents’ c 
missions apparently are too high. 

Mr. Rush this week wrote that he 
is fully aware of the services rendered 
by local agents, but he does recogniz¢ 
existence of certain problems in insur- 
ance and certain definite trends toward 
government interference with 


insurance 


He said adequate remedies are needed 
and that they should be made by those 
within insurance rather than by those 


who might make political capital 
such moves. 


tempting to regulate matters ou 
achusetts, and that it liscriminat 
aliens. 





1 


Mr. O’Connor pointed out that the rec- 


ord of the alien companies operating 


Massachusetts is good and there is m 
question of their safety. He said that 
the authority of the managers was thor 
oughly regulated and controlled by th 


state. The fact that the law applied onl) 
to companies admitted since 1921 was, 


Mr. O'Connor’s opinion, discriminatory, as 
alien companies admitted prior to that time 
did not come under the requirements ot! 
the statute. 

While he admitted that this might b 
a borderline case, he was of opinion that 


its extraterritorial effect was open to ques 
tion, as it was doubtful if Massac 
had the right to require citizenship of 1 
agers beyond its bor 

There was considerable argu 
the treaties of 1794 and 1815, 











de veioping 





the fact that the draftees of the treaties 
apparently did not anticipate the later Paul 
vs. Virginia decision. 

Assistant Attorney General Proct ( 
Massachusetts, in representing the Insu 
ance Department, defendants in this cas 
submitted that the state has the right t 
prescribe the terms upon which foreig 
corporations may be admitted to do bus 
ness within its borders, this right resting 


on the reserved police power of the sev 
eral states. ‘He contended that such right 
was not affected by the interstate 
merce clause of the Constitution, sinc: 
business of insurance is not commerce, nor 
by the guaranty of equal privileges 
immunities to citizens, since corporations 
are not citizens. He cit Paul vs. Vir 
ginia and other cases 

_ He submitted that the requirement tl 

in alien insurance nd 
of its admission to the state, sh 


company, as a 








as its resident United States 

citizen or corporation of thi States 
has a reasonable relation to a leg 
islative purpose, and that the lezislati 
may take appropriate measures against 
potential danger _ thant lies in t divide 


loyalties of an alier 
in his brief that. “se 
tential danger has ‘ 
and measures taken to safes 
ing out the various steps that have 
taken in Massachusetts along this lin 





uard it, point 
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N.A.LA. to Cooperate 
With Cos. on New Study 





GRADED COMMISSIONS TO FORE 

Overall Survey of Casualty-Surety Pro- 

duction costs Acceptable to Agent Lead- 
ers; Coming up at White Sulphur 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents indicated this week its willing- 
ness to appoint a special committee to 
delve into the subject of casualty-surety 
production costs with a similar com- 
mittee of company executives, giving par- 
ticular attention to graduation of com- 
missions on the larger risks. This de- 
cision comes as a result of an informal 
conference between a three-man company 
committee and the executive committee- 
men of the N.A.IA. held at the Buffalo 
convention. The company men, taking 
the initiative in asking for this confer- 
ence, made clear that its chief purpose 
was to explore the possibilities of re- 
ducing production costs in the casualty- 
surety end of the business. 

“Laboratory Test” Proposed 

With a keen appreciation of the many 
problems involved in reaching this ob- 
jective, the company men had no spe- 
cific plan to put before the N.A.LA. 
executives. Uppermost in their minds, 
however, was the thought that if a plan 
of graduation of commissions is drawn 
up why not give it the benefit of a 
“laboratory test” in a few states or 
among a few picked agents. 

Chairn.an of the company committee, 
representing the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, is Sanford B. Per- 
kins, secretary, compensation and_lia- 
bility department, Travelers, and he was 
the chief spokestman for his side. Serv- 
ing with himn is Gay Gleason, Employ- 
Liability counsel, and Francis S. 
Perryman, secretary and actuary, Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity companies. Wil- 
liam Leslie, general manager, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, also “sat in” but he was there to 
discuss with the N.A.I.A. the matter of 
graduation on 1 machinery pre- 


ers’ 


boiler and 1 


mium costs. Martin W. Lewis, head of 
the Towner Rating Bureau, was als¢ 
there but not as a member the com- 
mittee. 

The hope of the companies is that 


an overall survey of the entire produc- 
tion situation will result in an increase 
in casualty volume for the stock casualty 
companies. For one thing, if a plan 
of graded commissions were to be ap- 
proved on risks from $5,000 and upward 
in premium, the companies would then 
possess a strong competitive advantage 
in their quest for large premium busi- 
ness, a lot of which now finds its way 
into the hands of the mutuals 

Graded Commissions Not New Idea 

As a matter of fact, the graded com- 
mission principle for large risks is now 
successfully in use under the retrospec- 
tive rating plan on workmen’s compen- 
sation. It also applied in equity rat- 
ing, a plan which frequently figures in 
competition out in the field with non- 
stock companies. Thus, it should not be 
such a radical step to broaden the scope 
of the graded commission principle to 
apply overall to large casualty and sure- 
ty lines, the companies argue. They 
feel that a program agreeable to both 
sides can advantageously be arranged; 
but first, give it the benefit of the 
“laboratory test” aforementioned, and 
then offer it in its true light as a graded 
commission scale where the larger lines 
would take a lower rate and the smaller 
risks the regular arrangement. 
To Be Discussed at White Sulphur Meet 

This whole subject of production costs 

(Continued on Page 54) 


N. Y. Insurance Club for 
Willkie Gets Under Way 


M. I. SPOONER, BROKER, PRES’T 


Key Men Hold Luncheon at Drug & 
Chemical Club; H. W. Schaefer 


Executive Committee Chr. 


New York’s Insurance Club for Will- 
kie, which will embrace insurance people 
throughout the city, was formally 
launched at a luncheon on Wednesday at 
the Drug & Chemical Club. 
dent is M. I. Spooner, insurance broker 
at 45 John St., New York, and chairman 
of its executive committee is H. W. 
Schaefer, also a broker, who is a past 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers. W. H. Pangburn, 
retired banker, was selected as treasurer 
of the club which will campaign strenu- 
ously for the election of Wendell L. 
Willkie as President of the United 
States on 5 3 3ussing, 


Its presi- 


November 5. C. L. 
broker, is membership chairman. 

The club is now forming its general 
committee and its executive committee. 
Obtaining workers rather than raising 
funds is the aim. Club headquarters 
are at 87 Maiden Lane. 





TWO NEW MEMBERS 
The membership of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America was strengthened this 
week by two additional companies—Pre- 
ferred Accident of New York and Pa- 
cific Employers of Los Angeles, making 
forty-four companies now in the fold. 


Aireraft Orders in Calif. 
Requiring Large Bonds 


NEARLY $1,000,000,000 IN BACKLOG 


Manufacturers Swamped with Contracts 
From Army or Navy; Surety Cos. 
Prominent in Picture 


Los Angeles, Sept. 22—Surety under- 


writers here view with satisfaction the 
announcement that the backlog of 
Southern California aircraft manufac- 


turers now is approaching the $1,000,- 
000,000 mark, with indications that the 
figure soon will be passed. Their in- 
terest in the matter is centered on total 
of bonds that will be required from the 
manufacturers by the United States 
Government on its contracts for planes 
required by the Army and the Navy, and 
by foreign purchasers of planes. 

From reliable sources the following 
data has been obtained on aircraft con- 
tracts announced during the past ten 
days and, where obtainable, the amount 
of the surety bond and originating com- 
pany on each is given. These figures, 
which do not include orders for parts 
and replacements, are component parts 
of the entire backlog. In one or two 
cases information was refused because 
it was felt the Government would want 
to keep it confidential. Practically all 
the large bonding companies listed in 
the United States Treasury approved 
list are participating in these large con- 
tracts as coinsurers. The data follows: 

Bonds in Sizeable Amounts 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., amount of contract: $30,278,787 
and $15,646,450. Bond for the first is 
already written and the second now be- 
ing considered; Great American Indem- 
nity, Wren & Van Alen, Los Angeles 
general agents handling the line. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San 


Diego, Calif., amount of contract: $14,- 
861.342 and $85,800,000. Bond for the 
first is already written: information on 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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EFFECTIVE INSURANCE must 
provide swift, efficient assistance at the 
moment of emergency. The Géneral Acci- 
dent’s continent-wide claim and engineering 


organization daily render the “service that 
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A.B.A. Sees Savings 
Of $4,000,000 to Bank; 


IN INSURANCE PREMIUM; 





A. H. Coate, Chairman of Insurance and 
Protective Committee, Details to Coa. 
vention Progress of Past Year 





A major point of insurance interest ;, 
the sixty-sixth annual convention of Amer. 
ican Bankers Association held Septembe, 
22-26 at Atlantic City, N. J. was the 
report by James E. Baum, secretary of the 
A. B.A. insurance and _ protective com. 











oe 


F. & D. Big Delegation 


siggest delegation of any surety com. 
pany at the Atlantic City convention oj 
the A.B.A. was that of the Fidelity § 
Deposit Co. This company and the Lup. 
bermens (Kemper Group) were the only 
two that set up booths. The F, & D's 
party included both home office an 
branch office men. 








Se 


mittee, which was submitted to the exec. 
tive council. Highspot of this report was 
that the annual cost of insurance to bank: 
throughout the country has been cut mor 
than $4,000,000 through a series of rat 
reductions. Armitt H. Coate, chairman 
of the committee, in speaking before the 
state secretaries section of the convention, 
paid high tribute to Mr. Baum’s shrewd 
guidance and tirelessly successful efforts 
in helping to bring about this reduction 
in insurance cost. It was explained by 
Mr. Coate: j 
A Painstaking Job 


“The work of the A. B. A. insurance and 
protective committee has been a painstaking 
job, balancing the high potential insurance 
risk with the low actual insurance losse 
as shown in insurance records. Naturally, 
there was considerable reluctance on the 
part of insurance companies to lower rates 
Some companics have been through a pain- 
ful period where they were paying owt 
more money in losses, commissions and 
taxes than they received. They were not 
eager for the return of any such cond- 
tion. Your committee was armed with 
loss experience figures and with the in- 
formation that sales commissions paid to 
the companies’ agents and brokers on bank 
burglary and robbery insurance wer 
higher than losses to the companies. 

“A vigorous attempt has been made ti 
negotiate a uniform rate for burglary and 
robbery insurance, written as excess over 
bankers’ blanket bonds for banks in cities 
with less than 100,000 population. Thes 
negotiations have borne their first fruits 

“Early in September new lower rates 
were announced. While they do not pro- 
vide uniformity, they are a step in the 


right direction. They provide premium 
reductions for many banks. Savings 


range from 121%4% to 30%, depending o 
location. At the same time, robbery rate 
territories have been reduced from four to 
three.” 

Bankers’ Blanket Bond Rates 


Mr. Coate further declared that the 
persistent work of the committee had re 
sulted in a reduction of rates by surety 
companies on bankers’ blanket bonds, el 
fective March 1, 1940, which would save 
banks nearly $1,000,000 every year. HE 
gave the results of this reduction, saying 
that the heaviest reductions apply to Form 
8, revised: 21% to 29% for banks having 
25 or less employes, and 21% for the larger 
banks. Ee 
Premium Scaledown for Small Branches 

The speaker then said: “Even more 
recently a new reduction has been ar 
nounced in a_ scaledown of premiums 
charged for blanket bond coverage of smal 
branches operated by banks. 

“This reduction was the result of nego 
tiations with the Towner Rating Bureat 
Your insurance and protective committe 
criticized the blanket bond premium load- 
ing of $250 annually for each branch. ! 
practice this cost was excessive when ap 
plied to small branches or to offices whost 
operations are restricted largely to the 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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California For Strict 
Adjuster Regulations 


woULD EXCEED NATIONAL PACT 


ittee of State Bar Recommends 
Cone at Limitations on Claim Men 
Follow Court Decisions 


When the California State Bar met 
at Coronado September 25 its committee 
in claims adjusters reported that prog- 
ress is being made in setting up a 
California conference committee to 
junction along lines of the National 
Conference on Claim Adjusters set up 
iy the American Bar Association and 
insurance interests. 3ut it was pointed 
out that the terms must be submitted 
to all parties for approval. 

The report recommends that the rules 
to be set up in the California confer- 
ence should be more strict than those 
provided for in the National Conference 
Agreement. As regards the practice of 
law it was recommended that the limi- 
tations on adjusters should be at least 
as severe as definitions set up in recent 
court decisions. 

Recommendations 

Further recommendations made by the 
committee follow: “The state bar shall 
complete the negotiations and arrange- 
ments with the insurance company and 
adjuster groups to create the California 
conference committee on Adjusters. 

‘The state bar shall negotiate with 
adjusting interests not represented on 
the California conference committee 
seeking their agreement to abide by a 
code of rules defining what acts con- 
stitute the practice of law and should 
not be carried on by lay adjusters. 

“The state bar shall be guided in its 
activities with regard to the unlawful 
practice of law by lay claims adjusters, 
by standards not less strict than those 
announced in judicial decisions. 

“The state bar, before taking any 
action for the prevention or punishment 
of acts which it deems to constitute 
unlawful practices of law by lay claims 
adjusters who represent companies or 
who are members of associations which 
are cooperating through the California 
conference committee on adjusters, shall 
refer the acts to the said committee and 
endeavor to obtain appropriate action 
through it. 

“Subject to the limitation provided in 
paragraph 4, the state bar shall take ap- 
propriate action to investigate and pre- 
vent the unlawful practice of law by lay 
claims adjusters. 

“The state bar through its local ad- 
ministrative committees shall take ap- 
propriate action to discipline actions by 
members in violation of the principles of 
the rules herein referred to. 

‘The state bar shall endeavor to pro- 
cure the adoption by the next session 
ot the legislature and by the judicial 
council, respectively, of the statutes and 
tules of court referred to in this report.” 

E Court Rules Cited 
those. Tules of court referred to are 
Ose in the cases of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. vs. Bar Committee of 
Missouri, 344 No. 932; 130 S. W. (2d) 
49; 123 A. L. R. 1149 and the Milwau- 
pt Cas€ of State ex rel Junior Bar 
“ssociation vs. Rice, an appeal from 
which now is pending in the Supreme 
\ourt of Wisconsin. 

‘ The committee on state bar activities 
vabine, mstructed to consider the ad- 
+ 2 including in its public rela- 
the Program, educational publicity on 
value of the services of an inde- 
pendent attorney in the adjustment of 
personal injury cases, 
ia board of governors shall appoint 
. Ommittee on claims adjusters to assist 
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QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


ie pecan’ Steam Boiler has declared 

Octobe 3? ,“Wuarterly dividend payable 
er 1 to S - f —_ = 

ber 23 tock of record Septem- 


ERTISING AND SALES 


AD 
Fire and Casualty Mutuals Set Up 

Exhibit and Competed for Awards 

at Conference in Cincinnati 

At the tenth annual mutual insurance 
advertising sales conference held re- 
cently at Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
Cincinnati, in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Companies 
and the annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, an exhibit of mutual fire and 
casualty insurance advertising was 
assembled, with some 5,000 entries com- 
peting for awards in twenty-seven gen- 
eral classifications. : 

Winning exhibits at the conference 
later will be on display at the three-day 
institute of fire insurance, which will be 
held at William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
September 30 under sponsorship of the 
American Mutual Alliance. The awards 
will be made by a three-man jury of 
outside advertising experts. The con- 
ference will be held under the chair- 
manship of the organization’s president, 
W. C. Sampson, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Employers Mutuals, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Among the speakers were O, E. 
Ringquist, vice-president United States 
Mutual Fire, Boston; S. C. Roper, South- 
western department manager, Central 
Manufacturers Mutual, Van Wert, O.; 
M. A. Kern, assistant secretary of that 
organization; Kenneth L. Wright, ad- 
vertisine manager, Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility, Detroit; W. L. Seibecker, adver- 
tising manager, Hardware Dealers Mu- 
tual Fire, Stevens Point, Wis. 


SAFETY CONFERENCE IN MAINE 





Many Insurance Men Contribute to 
Varied Program of Annual Event; Dis- 
cuss National Defense for Industry 

Insurance representatives took an ac- 
tive part in the annual Maine State 
Safety Conference held September 19-20 
in Portland. Speakers and their topics 
included: “Some Advantages of Elec- 
trical Inspection,” Nelson L. Abbott, en- 
gineer, New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association, Portland; “What Is 
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AGAINST 15-DAY WAIT 
California Bar Committee Opposes Pro- 
posals Restricting Releases Obtained 

After Accidents 


A California State Bar committee, 
its report to the annual convention 
that organization at Coronado Septem- 
ber 25 has disapproved proposals that 
releases from liability or settlements 
signed by injured persons within fifteen 
days after an accident shall be pre- 


sumed to be without sufficient cr 








tion and entered under undue 

The report, filed by the cx on 
administration of justice, also disap- 
proved a proposal that evidence of 
declarations, oral or written, made by a 


person within fifteen days after injuries 
were received shall be viewed with cau- 
tion and not be 
copy is delivered to such persons within 
fifteen days by the individual or repre- 
sentative of the individual against whom 
he has a claim. 

These two proposals were submitted 
by the committee on claims adjusters 
The administration of justice committee 
offered a substitute for the first plan, 
under which copies of declarations made 
by injured persons must be furnished 
them within ten days on demand from 
the adverse party, otherwise they would 
be inadmissible. 

As to the second proposal, the com- 
mittee disapproved it on the ground that 
insurance companies would not settle 
claims for fifteen days if it were enacted 
into law, thus depriving injured persons 
of speedy medical aid in many instances, 
and barring out-of-state persons who 
were injured, of the chance to leave the 
state before a fifteen day lapse. 


admissible unless a 





Good About an Accident?” J. S. Butler, 
Liberty Mutual, Boston; “Modern Fire 
and Explosion Dangers,” T. Alfred Flem- 
ing, director of conservation, National 
30ard of Fire Underwriters, New York, 
and “A National Defense for Industry,” 
W. S. Clark, American Mutual Liability, 
Boston. 





Recent Court Decisions 





Compiled by John Simpson 





Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Disfigurement Compensation Cases 
A Y.M.C.A. camp leader and super- 
visor who, in the course of his employ- 
ment was directed to participate in a 
boxing bout was accidentally injured in 


this bout. He sustained a serious and 
permanent facial disfigurement. The 
court held that he was entitled to an 


award of compensation in Swartout v. 
Niagara Falls Young Men’s Christian 
Association et al., New York Appellate 
Division, 15 N. Y. S. 2d 625. 

The same court held, Beekman v. New 
York Evening Journal, Inc., et al., 15 N. 
Y. S. 2d 671, that an award for disfigure- 
ment should be based upon loss of earn- 
ing capacity. -It is not properly made 
where permanent disability is found. 

* * * 


Five-Day Cancellation Notice— 
Sundays and Holidays 


Two actions were brought against an 
insurance company on a liability policy 
issued by it to an iron and steel corpo- 
ration for damages resulting from an 
accident which occurred at 5:15 p. m. on 
November 8, 1938. That date was within 
the term of the policy, but was election 
day and a holiday. The insurance com- 
pany had on November 2, 1938, mailed 
a cancellation notice to the insured cor- 
poration, notifying it of the cancellation 
of the policy and stating that liability 
thereunder would cease at 12 o'clock, 
standard time, November 8, 1938. The 
policy provided that it might be cancelled 


by mailing written notice “stating when 
not less than five days thereafter such 
cancellation shall be effective.” 

The New York Supreme Court, Sui- 
folk County, Lesk vy. London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity Co., 18 N. Y. S. 219, said 
that under this policy provision five full 
days must expire after the service of the 
notice before the insurer's liability ceases 
to exist. The question thus depended 
upon when the service was complete. N 
New York case bearing directly on this 
point was called to the attention of the 
court. 

“Having in mind that this period 
five days is for the benefit of the in- 
sured, then in order that he may have 
the full benefit of this entire period in 
which to replace his insurance, it is nec- 
essary to construe this provision to mean 
that the service of the notice 
complete until the arrival of the notic« 
at the postoffice designated in the pol- 
icy, to wit, the address given therein of 
the insured. 


is not 


“In the instant ‘case, the notice was 
received on November 3, and there be- 
ing no showing to the contrary, we take 
that date as the day on which it was 
received at the insured’s postoffice. Thus, 
the five-day period begins to run from 
November 3.” 

The provisions of Section 20 of the 
New York General Construction Law 
clearly indicate, the court added. that 
where the last day of such a term as 
the five-day -cancellation -notice -period 





Book on Customs Bonds 
Prepared by Manning 


INITIAL WORK OF 
Explains Forty Different Types of Cover 
and Describes Each Form; Author 
Specialist in This Class 


ITS KIND 


For the first time the subject of cus- 


toms bonds has been covered in one 
volume. “Customs Bond Manual” has 
been compiled by John A. Manning, 


with a foreword by Luther E. Mackall 
vice-president, National Surety Corp. | 
is published by Montross & Clarke Co. 
New York. The book contains concise 
explanations as to the forty different 
t) of bonds which may be required 
the id regulations goverr 
the importation of dutiable mer- 
chandise, as well as the rights and lia- 
bilities of the sureties under these bonds 
Besides a description of each bond form, 
Mr. Manning has included in his work 
appropriate extracts from and references 
to the laws and regulations bearing 
upon the rights and liabilities of the 
surety. Interrelated subjects are cross- 
referenced, and there is an index of bot! 
subjects and custom form numbers 
Three Classes Covered 
As an introduction, the manua 

tains a brief explanation of the cust 

regulations in effect in the forty-nine 
customs collection districts established 
under the United States Bureau of Cus- 
toms and also in effect in the various 
ports of entry under the jurisdiction 


1- P 
iaWsS at 


each customs collector. The three gen- 
eral categories of customs bonds < 
ered in the manual are importers, 


riers, and warehouse bonds. 

Mr. Manning, who is with the produc 
tion department of the National Surety 
Corp., New York, has had long experi- 
ence in insurance work. He was first 
associated with the American Surety 
under R. H. Towner. He later went t 
the Fidelity & Casualty, where he 
worked under Edward C. Lunt. Follow- 
ing a period of war work, he returned 
to the casualty and surety field in 1921 
Throughout his career in insur- 
ance work Mr. Manning has specialized 
in customs bonds, internal revenue and 
miscellaneous bonds. 










long 





falls on a Sunday or a 
it must be excluded. 

In this case, “notice having been .re- 
ceived on November 3, in no event could 
the five-day period expire before Novem- 
ber 8 and this day being a holiday and 
the last day of the period, under Section 
20 of the General Construction Law, 
must be excluded. Therefore, the day 
set for the expiration of the policy is 
iour days after the receipt of the notice 
and accordingly unauthorized under the 
terms of the policy.” 

Motion to strike out the defendant's 
answer and to grant summary judgment 
in favor of the plaintiff in each of 11 
actions was therefore granted. 


RODNEY F. STOCK RESIGNS 

Rodney F. Stock has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary and claims manager of 
Dearborn Casualty. He has had about 
fifteen years’ experience, five as agen- 
eral adjuster; three with Central West 
Casualty as Michigan claim manager, 
and since 1933 with Great Lakes Cas- 
ualty, now the Dearborn National Cas- 
ualty. His new connection will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


public holiday, 





POLICE RECORDS AVAILABLE 
The Casualty Insurance Adjusters As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, has been inf ] 
that from now on adjusters will 
access tc ice department reports c 
cerning accidents in which their c 
panies are concerned. T i I 
reversal of former 
ciation’s meeting Ju 
guest speaker, talked 

Guest,” explaining the guest law of the 
motor vehicle code. He said that in view 





rim: 








) police 








of recent court decisions the insurance 
companies may expect that the Supreme 
Court will interpret the law on a strict] 
“word and comma perfect” basis. 
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N. Y. Forum Club Has 
Fourth Annual Dinner 
P. J. KENNEDY GUEST SPEAKER 





Insurance Society Graduates Prepare for 
New Series of Meetings; Miss Inch 
and A. C. Goerlich Guests 


One f the most earnest ot 


insurance men in the New York 


rroups 


rea is the Insurance Society Forum 
( » which held its fourth annual din- 
ner September 23 at Hotel Martinique. 
Its members are all graduates of Insur- 
ance Society educational courses who 
esire to pursue advanced work in their 
particular lines. Holding weekly meet- 
ings, starting Monday evening, Septem- 
r 30, the Forum Club will conduct both 

‘ 1 casualty sessions and the pro- 

’ each embraces topics of cur- 
1terest, new developments and pol- 
trends. Interestingly, members of the 

rum each get opportunity to speak on 


these get-togethers, to 
results of research work, t 
of new policies, to 
speakers. The forum, in 
‘ther words, is in the nature of a “lab- 
room developing both 
brains. 


Wilson D. Sked Chairman 


Che fourth annual dinner brought into 
he spotlight the new officers of this 
reanization: Wilson D. Sked, the chair- 
is in the casualty division of 
& McLennan, New York; Peter 
-chairman and also in charge 

the lecture program, is with Sisiey & 
Brinckerhoff, Inc.; Halley S. Bowie, ex- 
utive secretary, is with Royal-Liver- 
and the historian, Everett 
the North British & 
Mercantile staff. Dinner arrangements 
re handled by Charles M. Kane, chair- 


iven subjects at 
present the 


lebate on the merits 


P 1 
rator ciass 


personality and 


man, 
Marsl 


Drake, vice 


pool Groups, 


T. Towers, is on 





man of that committee, who is with 
larine Office of America, and Fred J. 
Flynn, membership chairman, Employers 


M il Liability. 


Miss Maude E. Inch Gave the Idea 

Members and their guests enjoyed an 
tt nner talk-fest, the first speaker 
being Joseph J. Graf, Marine Office of 
America, who is credited as_ being 
i der of the Forum Club. But he 
ave Miss Maude E. Inch, assistant sec- 
Insurance Society, the credit for 


if r-di 


or tT 


he idea and Miss Inch beamed with 
pleasure W. E. McKell, American 
Surety, then president of the Society, 
also encouraged its formation. 

Arthur C, Goerlich, educational direc- 


tor, Insurance Society, was the next 
speaker and offered both inspiration and 
ncouragement. Looking ahead he said 

e members of the Forum Club would 
undoubtedly hold executive posts in the 
business by reason of their knowledge 
and all-around efficiency. He hoped that 
one and all would attend the Society’s 
Fall opening at noon September 30 in 
the C. of C. Great Hall. 

Guest speaker was Paul J. Kennedy, 
who heads his own fire insurance agency 
yn Gold St., long a strong booster of 
insurance educational work, whose spe- 
the standard fire insurance pol- 

Kennedy, however, did not talk 
about it, but indulged in some debunk- 
ing about the business. He was con- 
structively critical. 

Missed were John J. King, Hooper- 
Holmes leader, who is president 
of the Society, who was out-of-town and 
Edward R. Hardy, secretary, Insurance 
America, who was ill. 


& 
f 


Bureau 


Institute of 


R. RHOADS DROPS DEAD 





Was Next to Superintendent Lloyd in 
Ohio Insurance Department; Suc- 
cumbs to Heart Attack 
Rayt 1 Rhoads, assistant superin- 
tendent, Ohio Insurance Department, 
and ranking man under Superintendent 
John A. Lloyd, died suddenly September 
24 in the Superintendent’s office at 
Columbus. Mr. Rhoads suffered a heart 
attack and was dead before medical aid 

ld be obtained. Funeral services were 


1,7 


1 in Columbus September 26 


St. Louis Buyers Get All-Risk Policy 
Developments From E. W. Sawyer 


“meaty” address to insurance 

Louis this week E. W. 
Sawyer, attorney of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, gave 
the latest developments in liability poli- 
cies, pointed to difficulties now standing 
eventual all-risks 


In a 
buyers in St. 


in the way of an 
policy covering the nation-wide opera- 
insured. Mr. Sawyer's ap- 
before the St. 
Conference of 


tions of an 
pearance was 
Insured Members’ 
Associated Industries of Missouri. 


Louis 
the 


Glad of the opportunity to talk heart- 
to-heart to buyers, the speaker reminded 
them that “we don’t hear from enough 
men in your field. We want suggestions 
from everyone, especially the buyers of 
insurance. Let the Bureau have the 
benefit of your ideas; then we will know 
better what you want.” 

Speaking of the all-risks policy Mr. 
Sawyer said the New York Insurance 
Department has laid down three impor- 
tant principles regarding it: (1) adequacy 
of rate to cover proper surveys of the 
proposed risk in advance of writing the 
policy and also the expense for a careful 
check of losses. (2) Details of coverage 
set forth in the policy form must be the 
same as those now included in the sepa- 
rate policies for the various coverages 
included; and (3) that a company can’t 
include liability in an all-coverage policy. 
He also said that water damage is still 
excluded from comprehensive policies 
unless it is specifically rated. 

Mr. Sawyer agreed that the experi- 
ence in the development of comprehen- 
sive liability policy forms looks like a 
way-station on the road to which the 
industry seems headed—an all-risk cov- 
erage form. Principal obstacles to such 
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tion of the Preferred. 


ears of . 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 55-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff 
of agents in all parts of the country with whom its 
relationship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on 
careful underwriting in both field and home office, 
and a policy of claim settlements that builds good 
will among policyholders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad 
aspects is indicated by their long time representa- 


a policy at present, he said, are products 
liability and P.D. Contractural liability 
has not been integrated in the new com- 
prehensive coverage because “that would 
be too much like absolution in advance 
for the insured sins.” 

Touching on the automobile liability 
field he spoke of the great activity since 
1935 when the National Bureau and 
American Mutual Alliance worked out 
standard provisions for auto policies. 
The next big step in the development 
program in this line, he said, will be 
the comnrehensive auto liability policy 
which will make its appearance on the 
market soon—perhaps by October 15 or 
November 1. He said the companies 
have agreed on the manual rates for this 
coverage. 


HOLD JOINT OUTING 
N. Y. and Newark Offices of Maryland 
Casualty Enjoy Afternoon of Outdoor 
Sports; Soft Ball Featured 

The New York and Newark branch 
offices of Maryland Casualty held their 
annual picnic and outing last Saturday, 
September 21, 155 attending, at the Well, 
West Caldwell, N. J. Co-chairmen of 
the affair were Charles J. Rieg, New 
York, and Alois Sanders, Newark. 

Feature of the outing was a soft ball 
game, ably umpired by Charles A, Ash- 
ley, Jr. resident vice-president, New 
York office, between the Bloomer Boys 
of Newark and the Ten Old Men of 
New York. The Bloomers won 8-7. 
Horseshoe pitching, badminton and a 
lucky number contest for door prizes 
were other events. 

Reid Johnson is governing committee 
chairman, Fortieth Club, the social or- 
ganization of the Maryland in New 
York. 
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THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 





Graded Commissions 
(Continued from Page 52) 


in casualty-surety is certain to figur 
prominently in the busy months ahead 
and will undoubtedly be a major top; 
at the forthcoming White Sulphus 
Springs gathering of the National he. 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agent 
The big casualty-surety general agents 
there represented devote an entire morn- 
ing to informal discussion and exchange 
of ideas among themselves—and in this 
setting some worthwhile ideas on th 
feasibility of graduation of commission; 
are bound to apnear. 

Constructively, one leading member of 
the N.A.I.A. following the Buffalo meet. 
ing said that he hoped the proposes 
joint committee of company men anj 
agents would start their work with the 
main idea of getting an overall plan of 
graded commissions applicable to al 
casualty lines rather than the “patch. 
work” system which now exists, where 
graduation applies to some lines and 
not to others. 

Another pertinent comment from the 
agents’ side is that in any plan of com. 
mission graduation that is proposed there 
should also be a corresponding plan of 
graded expense loadings. In other words 
if there is to be a scaling of commis. 
sions on the larger risks the companies 
should likewise scale down their own 
expenses. 

This entire program, obviously, wil 
not be regarded in a sympathetic light 
by the mutuals. As one observer puts 
it: The mutuals thrive on high premium 
business. It gives them more elbow room 
with which to pay their dividends. 





New Angles to Equity Plan 
Controversy in Chicago 


An interesting angle to the “equity 
rating” controversy in Chicago is that 
Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer 
may not be able to use as evidence the 
citations showing abuses of this plan for 
automobile and truck fleets. This is the 
opinion held by legal minds in Chicago 
insurance circles. 

Continental Casualty, one of three co- 
plaintiffs in the suit against enforcement 
of AR4l, is said to be ready with a 
response if H. A. Miller, special deputy 
under Mr. Palmer, reveals numerous 
“equity plan” abuses. The company wil 
hold that only evidence found in its own 
files is admissable in its action. Millers 
investigators, so far as can be learned, 
have not gone through the files in Con- 
tinental Casualty offices. 

As the case now stands it is believed 
that Director Palmer may ask for 3 
nrolonved continuance of the AR4I suit 
Meantime, in the other action challenc- 
ing AR41, filed by American Auto of St 
Louis, Mr. Palmer asked in his answer 
this week that the temporary injunction 
be set aside. 

This answer, filed by the Attorney Genera 
for Mr. Palmer, declares the Bulletin AR¢4! ' 
intended to basically with the “equity” 
and American Auto does 10 
write “equity” business it is not affected. 


deal 


practice, since 





Pink to Be Luncheon Host 


To Commissioners in Dec. 


One of the features of the insuranct 
commissioners’ mid-year meeting in Nes 
York City December 2-4 will be a lunct 
eon at which Superintendent Louis 
Pink of New York will be the host. 4 
tea for the visiting ladies is also beim 
arranged by Mrs. Pink. The luncheo 
arrangements are being handled by? 
special committee headed by Albert \ 
Butler, Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 





A. E. FORREST TRIBUTE 

North American Accident has_ pf 
pared a beautiful “In Memoriam” book 
let recounting the life and works g 
Alfred E. Forrest, its founder and pres 
dent who died August 28. George Ma 
zelmann, vice-president of the compat) 
pays tribute to his late chief's careet qf 
the lead-off article. 
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The coordinated program inaugurated 
iis year by the National Accident & 
He alth Association, under which each offi- 
or has a delegated job to do, was out- 
ined by its president, E. H. Ferguson, 
Great Northern Life, Chicago, before the 
meeting of the Cincinnati Accident & 
Health Association, at its first Fall meet- 
‘+ He summed up the assigned tasks 


as follows : 
Clyde E. Dalrymple, Preferred Accident, 
Milwaukee, first vice-president, is under- 


ing left to right: 


taking a program among the seventy-five 
company associate members, in connection 
with the mid-year meeting of the associa- 
tin to be held in Indianapolis next Jan- 
wary. His objective is to interest the 
companies in bringing their sales forces 
0 attend the sales congress at this con- 
vention. 

George L. Dyer, Jr., Columbian Na- 
tional Life, St. Louis, second vice-presi- 
dent, is rounding up a large delegation of 
local association representatives for the 
found table discussion of local problems 
aso planned for the mid-year meeting. 









he membership program is in the 
hands of the secretary, Clarence A. Scholl, 
Globe Casualty, Columbus, Ohio, who is 


working for a 50% increase, both in local 
and state organizations. 
Fred Walters, Philadelphia, is in charge 
t what President Ferguson calls the most 
ambitious part of the program—public re- 
htions—in conjunction with the two other 
tational health and accident Ne a 4 
—the Bureau of Personal & H. Un- 
derwriters and the Health & pF Un- 
derwriters Conference. Thos. Hook, Stand- 
ard Accident, president of the first named, 


——— 





Ferguson Outlines New Coordinated 


Program of National A. & H. Ass’n 


President Wm. Dignan of Cincinnati Ass’n Welcomes Him to 
Its Fall Meeting; Duties Delegated; Public 
Relations Plan Shaping Up 


executive secretary 
both members of 


and Harold Rk. Gordon, 
of the Conference, are 
Mr. Walters’ committee. In connection 
with this endeavor, Mr. Ferguson asked 
the members present to sign a pledge not 
to knock competing companies, because in 
so doing they knock the entire business. 
Officials of the National Association be- 
lieve that general writing agents give in- 
sufficient attention to health and accident 
insurance. Thus a speakers’ bureau has 
been instituted under Garneau, 


Joseph 





Scene above depicts National A. & H. Association ceremony in connection with 
acceptance of Ferguson Trophy by C. E. Dalrymple, its first vice-president. 
F. A. Post, Accident & Health Review; C. E. Dalrymple, C. 
Norman Green, president, Indianapolis Association; Armand Sommer, past presi- 
President Ferguson, donor of trophy; 
Dyer, Jr., second vice-president, National Association; Donald E. Compton, presi- 
dent, Chicago association, and E. C. Budlong, its executive secretary. 


Read- 


George L. 


Hartford, seeking to place A. & H. speak- 
ers on programs of state and local asso- 
ciations of insurance agents. 

Three suggested lectures for presenta 
tion to civic groups, prepared respectively 
by Harold R. Gordon of the Conference; 
E. H. O’Connor, Bankers Indemnity, 
Newark, and Armand Summer, Conti- 
nental Casualty, Chicago, are now avail- 
able to members, to be adapted to their 
local conditions. 

President Ferguson urged the Cincinnati 
association (and will urge many others) 
to compete for the trophy offered this 
year by the national organization to local 
associations, the award being based on the 
most outstanding record made by a local 
unit. 

Presiding at the meeting was William 
Dignan, president of the Cincinnati asso- 
ciation and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association. He 
introduced President Ferguson as well as 
three representatives of the Dayton asso- 
ciation who were special guests. They 
were Emerson Davis, president; Frank C. 
Holloway, vice-president, and C. F. Har- 
roll. 





Saiatile Seastie 
Robert R. Matthews, 
Northern Life in 


who represents 
Seattle, has been 
president of the Seattle Accident 
« Health Managers Club. Howard R. 
Henderson, Massachusetts Protective Life, 
Was elected vice-president, and H. A. 
fares of Washington National was re- 
ected secretary-treasurer 

The club held its annual election at the 
lly Madison Dining Room, with its 
tod we committee being headed by 
oyd A. Perkins, Pacific Mutual Life. 
Next meeting is on October 7. 





el 








Accident Prevention 


Training to Be Given 


Captain A. D. Sheppard, acting super- 
intendent, and Sergeant C. L. Jacoby, 
chief safety officer of the Missouri State 
Highway Patrol, have perfected plans 
for training a special detachment of 
the patrol to act as snecial accident pre- 
vention officers. This detachment will 
then be in a position to furnish infor- 
mation about accident prevention to 
their fellow troopers throughout the 
state. The movement was launched in 
St. Louis. 


It Pays to Keep Accident 
Policy in Force—J. R. Lacy 


A good reason why an accident policy 
once bought should be kept in force 
is furnished in the case of a man insured 
in the which was described 
the company’s 


Travelers, 


recently in “Protection,” 


paper, by J. R. Lacy, assistant secre- 
tary accident department. Here’s the 
story: 

“One of the forty-three passengers 
killed while traveling in a railway car 
July 31 in Ohio carried a quadruple 
accident policy. While the original 


principal sum was $10,000, his beneficiary 
has received a check for $40,000 be- 
couse his death was caused by the 
wrecking, derailment and burning of a 
railway passenger car. 

“One feature of this case should be 
particularly interesting to agents: the 
insured had carried his policy for twenty 
years and during these two decades 
suffered no injury. Evidently he real- 
ized accident insurance was a necessary 
form of protection and he continued it 
year after year. 

“Some people feel that if over a period 


of time they have had no injuries, they 
will have none in the future; but they 
are rlooking a law that prevails 
throughout the world—the law of aver- 


this to personal acci- 
dents, it means that if no injury has 
occurred in five, ten or twenty years, 
one is more likely to happen in the 
near future.” 

Mr. Lacy recommends 
should do their utmost to 
insurable risks to continue 
surance year after year “because it is 
a necessary form of protection and no- 
body knows when his accident is going 
te happen.” 


aves. Applying 


that agents 
induce all 
accident in- 





Two Minnesota Rulings 
Now in Preparation 


One of two rulings in preparation in 
the Minnesota attorney general’s office 
involves four companies which write 
a participating compensation policy that 


has been an issue in that state for 
some time The companies are the 
Anchor Casualty, American Motorists, 


Associated Indemnity and the Bitumin- 
ous Casualty. 

The other ruling awaited is on the 
right of certain life companies to write 
casualty business in Minnesota. Com- 
missioner Yetka questions their right 
and has asked for a legal opinion from 
the attorney general. 





AWARDS TO SAFE DRIVERS 

General Accident Fire & Life pre- 
sented safe driver emblems and certifi- 
cates to 253 Erie County (N. Y.) truck 
drivers, at ceremonies in the county 
highway maintenance barns in East 
Aurora. Charles H. Wilson, president 
of Wilson, Forster & McCall, Buffalo 
insurance agency, was in charge of ar- 
rangements. Awards were given to men 
who have driven county vehicles from 
two to ten years without an accident. 





McDOWELL FOR PRESIDENT 


Loyalty Group’s Supervisor of Group 
A. & H. Slated for Pres. of A. & H. 


Underwriters Ass’n of Newark 


George L. McDowell, who is super- 
visor of group A. & H. lines in the 
Loyalty Group’s home office, is slated t 


be elected president of the Accident 
& Health Underwriters Association of 
Newark, N. J., at its forthcoming an- 
nual meeting early in October. Com- 
pleting its first full year this club has 
enjoyed substantial progress in member- 
shin and prestige under the leadership 
of E. H. O’Connor, assistant secretary, 
Bankers Indemnity. Mr. McDowell is 
the nominating committee’s choice to 
succeed him as president. At this meet- 
ing the Newark club will formally adopt 
its new name, given above, and will map 
its program for the Fall and Winter 
months. 


Cont’] Casualty Gives 
Position Under New Act 


A. & H. POLICIES STAY IN FORCE 


Selective Service Law Makes Change in 
Company Attitude in Some Respects; 
Reinstatement Privileges Extended 


One of the first companies 
to make known its position in respect 
to continuing A. & H. protection of 
policyholders the newly 
enacted Burke-Wadsworth selective ser- 
vice law is the Continental Casualty of 
Chicago. M. P. Cornelius, president of 
that company, in a letter to agents sent 
out September 19 outlines the procedure 


casualty 


coming under 


which will be followed by the com- 
pany’s commercial, disability, factory, 
group and railroad departments in the 


treatment of the policyholders affected 
by the service act. This program, con- 
sistent with a keen desire to “adjust 
our practices to the present situation, 
Starts off as follows: 

“All accident only or A. & H. policies 
providing full occupational and non- 
occupational coverage will be continued 
in force, subject only to usual physical 
and moral underwriting rules, provided 
the policyholder continues to pay pre- 
miums regularly as due.” 

Furthermore, in the event of claims 
arising under such policies as are kept 
in force, the company, says Mr. Cor- 
nelius, will not take advantage of stand- 
ard provision No. 1. This requires the 
reduction of benefits payable “ . . . in 
the event that the insured is injured or 
contracts sickness after having changed 
his occupation to one classified by the 
company as more hazardous than that 
stated in the policy.” 


Non-Occupational Policies 


As to its position on coverage pro- 
vided by non-occupational policies Con- 
tinental Casualty’s president says: 

“We recognize that coverage provided 
by non-occupational policies would be 
of little value to a policyholder during 
his training period. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to determine what 
would constitute a non-occupational dis- 
ability under conditions of military ser- 
vice. Accordingly, the company will ac- 
cept applications from such draftees for 
policies providing 24-hour coverage, sub- 
ject only to our usual physical and moral 
underwriting rules. 

“Policies issued will provide not more 
than the amounts of indemnities pres- 
ently carried. The premium will be 
based on the occupation in which the 
policyholder was engaged immediately 
prior to being called to service. 

“Some policyholders may elect to drop 
their policies entirely during their term 
of service and until they return to civil 


life. Within forty days after they are 
honorably discharged, the company will 
allow them to reinstate read policies 
with full accumulations up to the date of 
lapse subject only to our gee moral 
and physical underwriting rules.” 


Sees No Need for Hospital Ins. 

As to hospital insurance, Continental 

Casualty recommends the termination 
of all hospital policies, medical reim- 
bursement policies, hospital riders and 
surgical riders when a policyholder en- 
ters service. This recommendation is 
made because draftees will receive free 
hospital and medical care during their 
term of active service. However, if the 
policyholder desires, the company will 
accept an application, subject only to its 
usual physical and moral underwriting 
for an accident only or A. & 
p icy for indemnities not to exceed two- 
thirds of the applica nt’s monthly in- 
come as of date of call, at the rate pre- 
scribed for th ivil occupation he 
leaves. Mr Cons ius furt! er states: 

“For purposes of clarification, the 
company desires to yon it understood 
that the various so-called war restric- 
tions contained in our policies will not 
be construed as applicable to policy- 
holders in service under the selective 


> 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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C. R. Hewitt Writes $12,000 


Premiums in ‘Tiny Community 


fifty- 
agent, 


Dorset, Minn., a community of 
<ix inhabitants, has an insurance 
C. R. Hewitt, who calls himself an “in- 
surance specialist” and who last year 
wrote $12,000 fire and casualty premiums 


and this year expects to make it 
$15,000. If he had time to work the life 
end of the business he would have writ- 
ten a nice slice of that protection too. 
One vear he turned in $100,000 in life 
insurance but recently has had to give 


At the recent meeting of 
Association of Insurance 


up that class. 
the Minnesota 


Agents in Duluth Mr. Hewitt was in- 
troduced and his record acclaimed as 
one to cheer agents in other small com- 
munities. 

Dorset is the gateway to one of the 
finest lake regions in Minnesota and 
therein lies the secret of Mr. Hewitt’s 
success as an insurance agent. There 
are many fine Summer cabins and sev- 


eral resorts in the surrounding country 
and it is from these that Mr. Hewitt 
gets much of his business. Some of the 
prenuums run high. 

Mr. Hewitt arrived in Dorset about 
twenty years ago. Up to that time he 
neper had written insurance. He moved 
to Dorset to become cashier of the 


one bank there and still operates the 


some well 
conduct a 
these 
too 


has 
ideas on 


bank. He 
grounded 
local insurance agency. Among 
are: Advertise freely; don’t handle 
many companies; be a good typist. 


developed 
how to 


Training His Son 


advertising Mr. Hewitt uses 
press, circular letters, calen- 
dars and souvenirs, such as thermom- 
eters. He follows up his advertising, 
has a mailing list of about 700 and 400 
of these are insurance prospects. He 
works them continuously. Mr. Hewitt is 
proud of his loss ratio. Over a period 
of years his loss ratio on Aetna fire 
business has been but 28%. 

As for being a good typist, Mr. 
Hewitt believes that every small agency 
proprietor should train himself to do 
his own typing expertly. He _ himself 
won a typing contest as a young man 
and has ever since maintained his skill. 
But his business has really gotten too 
large for one man, so Mr. Hewitt is 
getting his son, Gordon, ready to give 
him a hand. As it is now, Mr. Hewitt is 
just a little apologetic about his pro- 
duction figures. “You see, if I had two 
good legs I could get about better,” is 
the way he puts it. One leg is artificial. 


In his 
the local 





BE A SALES OPPORTUNIST 


Suspender Peddler Faced With Day in 
Jail Talks Judge Out of It; Then 
Makes Four Sales in Court 


Maybe agents can 
few 


casualty insurance 


get a pointers on salesmanship un- 
der handicaps from a suspenders peddler 
was hailed 
other day on a charge of peddling 


Sam Blank 


who into a Brooklyn court 
the 
his wares without a license. 
but 
was a blank 


magistrate, 


was his name neither his mind nor 


his manner while pleading 
his case before the 

Blank’s technique was first, to plead 
guilty; then to argue his case when 
sentenced to pay $1 fine or to serve a 
day in jail. He managed to talk himself 
out of the fine and persuaded the mag- 
istrate to let his day in jail end at 1 
p.m. To top it all, Blank sold the judge, 
the patrolman who arrested him and two 
court attendants suspenders at 25 cents 


a pair. 

The obvious lesson to be drawn from 
this story is to look for the sales open- 
ings or entres even when things look 
the darkest Being an opportunist in 


sales work _— a lot at times. 


O’NEIL & PARKER REGIONAL 


Agents Gather At Springfield and Hear 
William C. Burke, L. B. Pinckney 
and Harold V. Johnson 


O’Neil & Parker, Boston, managers 
for United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
held one of their regional meetings in 
Springfield, Mass. September 25 at 
which 100 persons were present. One 
of the speakers was William C. Burke, 
assistant manager of O’Neil & Parker, 
who talked on recent changes in lia- 
bility and burglary insurance.  L., 
Pincknev, spoke on accident and health 
and District Supervisor Harold  V. 


Johnson of — on selling. 


POWLEDGE DALLAS MANAGER 
George L. Powledge has been appoint- 
ed Dallas manager of the Standard Ac- 
cident succeeding the late Otis A. Max- 
well. 


DISCUSS COOK COUNTY RULES 


Preliminary Draft Presented to Chicago 
Managers of Casualty Cos.; Final 
Draft Ready Later in Fall 


the draft of 
acquisition recom- 


Reading of preliminary 


casualty cost rules 
mended for eniorcement in Cook County, 
Ill., was made September 24 at a meet- 
the 


governing 


ing called by Acquisition Cost Con- 


ference committee and which 
was attended by representatives of more 
than fifty companies. George E. Turner, 
administrator of the rules for Cook 
County and ex-officio chairman of its 
governing committee, conducted the 
meeting informally; said afterwards that 
criticisms were offered and suggestions 
made. Main line of criticism, it was 
revealed, was over the proposal to limit 
the number of agents each company 
shall be permitted to have. 

As the matter now stands, the gov- 
erning committee will resume its work 
on the Cook County rules so as to have 
a final draft ready to present at a 
meeting to be called some time this 


Fall. It is understood that brokers and 
other producers’ groups were not in- 
vited to attend. 


RULE BOOK FOR BUS DRIVERS 


Issued by National Conservation Bureau 
for Distribution by Fleet Owners 
at $3.50 a Hundred 

The National Conservation Bureau, 60 
Street, New York, has 
new publication entitled Truck and Bus 
Drivers Rule Book, with illustrations and 
charts. It is regarded as contributing 
to accident prevention activities as well 
as facilitating a clearer understanding 
of Interstate Commerce Commission reg- 
ulations. For distribution by fleet own- 
ers a price of $3.50 a hundred has been 
placed on it. 

Among the regulations condensed in 
the booklet are those dealing with driver 
qualifications, emergency equipment, safe 
loading, precautions at railroad grade 
crossings, after dark emergencies, head- 
lamps, brakes, hours of service and in- 
spection and maintenance. 
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Huge Losses Continue 

Mr. Dunham said tremendous fire, cas- 
ualty, surety and fidelity losses had been 
incurred last year; that 15,500 persons 
were killed in industry and 1,300,000 in- 
jured at a total cost of $600,000,000. Dis- 
honestv losses were estimated at over 
$300,000,000 of which only $13,000,000 
were insured. Automobile fatalities num- 
bered 32,600 for 1939. Liability and 
property damage from automobile acci- 
dents amounted to over $150,000,000 and 
fire losses paid last year were over 
$275,000,000. 

Insurance companies, agents and brok- 
ers are constantly inventing new insur- 
ance policies in order to give maximum 
assistance to the insuring public, Through 
their various organizations they are 
fighting fraudulent claim racketeering, 
ascertaining fundamental causes of ac- 
cidents, participating in safety programs, 
constantly making economies in the 
home o ce and field which have brought 
the cost of insurance down materially. 


G. J. Gibas to Specialize 
On Hospitalization Ins. 


George J. Gibas, New York, has 
formed a new agency, representing the 
United States Life, that will concentrate 
on hospitalization insurance. Mr. Gibas 


gave a luncheon on opening the agency, 


at which executives and members of 
the home office staff of United States 
Life were guests. 


KOLLER CITY SUPERVISOR 

Arthur Koller, Jr., who was superin- 
tendent of workmen’s compensation, pub- 
lic liability and allied lines in the New- 
ark branch of United States F. & G.,, 
has been made city supervisor. This 
department has been placed in charge 
of Charles F. Winters, who will super- 
vise all casualty underwriting with the 
assistance of Ernest J. Ziegler and C. 
Richard McCauley. 


assistant manager of the same lines. 

Mr. Addy joined the Travelers organi- 
zation in 1929 as a member of the cash- 
ier’s department in Des 
served successively as casualty counter- 
man in Peoria, Ill., and in the Fourtl 
Street office in Philadelphia, Pa.; trav- 
eling auditor connected with the hom 


office. In Des Moines he started as 
assistant cashier, then became field as- 
sistant and finally assistant manager 


which post he left to come to Albany. 





ROYAL’S COURSE FOR BROKERS 


Classes Begin Oct. 3 and Run for Sev 
eral Months in 150 William St. 
Auditorium; 300 Acceptances 
The broker’s continuation course 0! 
the Royal in New York City, which was 
received so favorably last year will be 
resumed next month, starting Thursday 
October 3 and continuing on each Thurs- 
day thereafter for several months, In- 
terest in this course is indicated by th 
fine response to invitations sent out- 
more than 300 brokers have already en- 
rolled. Classes will be held in the ~~ 
auditorium, 19th floor, 150 William $ 

between 6 and 7 p.m. 

The Royal and its casualty mate, the 
Royal Indemnity, will present a com 
plete educational and sales course deal: 
ing with every line of fire, inland ma- 
rine and casualty insurance. The fr! 
ten lectures will center on fire and allied 
lines including the standard fire polic) 
U. & O., extended coverage endorsemen! 
sprinkler leakage, automobile, gener 
cover, inland marine, and _ reportint 
forms master contracts. 

W. C. Jeffrey, who is connected with 
Royal Indemnity’s metropolitan (N. Y) 
office, will conduct the meetings. George 
W. McCagg, assistant manager of that 
department, and Joseph F. Murray, mar 
ager, metropolitan department of th 
Royal, are co-directors of the cours 
There will, of course, be no enrollmet! 
fee. 
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LAWYERS SEE INCOMPETENCY 


Commission Handling 
Compensation Not Qualified _ 
Work; Suggestions Offere ; 
The Michigan Bar —— — 
-ontinue to study proposed amendmen 
wae? compensation act of that state. 
. report on the initial study was — 
hy a subcommittee at Se 
annual meeting in Lansing last wee : . 
The report favored a_ three-member 
mmission rather than the one set-up 
oe . Labor and Industry Department. 
= ed stated that a “too high degree 
tf vfficiency” could not be expected 
F an organization whose personnel 
ae frequently altered. The commis- 
ars, it was contended, should serve 
panied staggered terms and employes 
pica with the exception of the de- 
fea nent secretary, should be placed un- 
oes adequate. civil service system. 
a industrial safety panne 
the department was — th ng 
declared that requirements . and 
are “inadequately enforced by an c 
=a d and under-staffed personnel. 
aaah costs could be reduced, 7 
ae aieell not to mention saving o' 
sl and limbs, if competent inspectors, 
oroperly directed, were 9 
Reduction in the cost 0 pre eco 
litigation, simplification oO ms = _ 
extension of the law to a —— 
jth four or more workers “_ yed: 
ye ept for domestic or farm help, 
— ion of compensation for all occu- 
al diseases rather than the limited 
i present schedule set are 
given consideration, the 


t 


provis 
pation 
number in the 
matters being oe 
. ittee reported. : 
ye F. Shepherd, present ——— 
{the Labor and Industry Departme ‘ 
abiected to the criticism. He said sug- 
ested liberalizations of the law don’t 
vo tar enough,” favoring life-time com- 
nensation for totally incapacitated 
workers and opposing a proposal for a 
redefinition of the average weekly wage 
on the ground that it would operate to 
reduce payments. 


Mich. Medical Plan 
Held Not Insurance 


PANCHUK ADDRESSES LAWYERS 


Corporation Administering Service Has 
No Legal Liability in Event of 


Negligence or Malpractice 


Group hospital and Group medical in- 
surance, and the three acts of the 1939 
Michigan legislature relating thereto, 
formed the subject of an address by John 
Panchuk, assistant attorney general of 
Michigan, to the state bar association 
which met in Lansing last week. 

After describing the scope and effects 
of the acts, two of which legalized the 
setting up of group hospital and medical 
service organizations operated by the hos- 
pitals and doctors themselves, while the 
third permitted casualty insurance car- 
riers to write medical and hospital insur- 
ance on a Group basis, Mr. Panchuk 
pointed out some of the salient differences 
between the “service” and the insurance 
contracts. He questioned the legal status 
of the patient-physician relationship main- 
tained under the medical service contract 
which provides for a free choice of phy- 
sician. The non-profit corporation admin- 
istering the service, he said, has no legal 
liability in event of malpractice or negli- 
gence on the part of the attending doctor 
unless the corporation permitted registra- 
tion of an unlicensed doctor or proof can 
be offered that the physician was negli- 
gently selected. 

Plan Not Insurance 

Mr. Panchuk said the medical service 
plan is not legally either insurance or the 
corporate practice of medicine, the cor- 
poration merely undertaking to furnish 
medical service at cost. He analyzed the 
operations of both medical and hospital 
service plans, concluding that instead of 
being true insurers they are similar to labor 
co-operatives. Both forms of organiza- 
tion, however, are subject to limited super- 
vision by the Insurance Commissioner. 


Industrial Commission of Minn. 


Finds That Tips are Not Wages 


Tips are not wages and do not figure 
in compensation awards to an injured 
employe, says the Minnesota Industrial 
Commission, in the first case of this 
kind to come before it. The commission 
held that the United States F. & G. 
need not pay additional compensation 
to Ellen Bergman, a waitress for the 
State Hotel Corp., St. Paul, who was 
injured in a fall while at work. The 
decision reversed the referee on the 
question of tips. Mrs. Bergman was 
paid $15 a week by the hotel and claimed 
her tips averaged $14.87 a week and 
demanded that compensation be based 
on wages of $29.87 instead of $15. 

“The workmen’s compensation law is 
silent on whether tips may be included 
as a part of the wage due an employe 
from an employer,” the decision says. 
“Nor has our supreme court been called 
upon to rule on this issue. Consequent- 
ly, we have no precedent to guide us. 
Assuming as correct the contention of 
the employe that the phrase ‘except gra- 
tuities’ in our (Minnesota) act refers to 
gratuities received from the employer 
only, we are then confronted with the 
question of whether contributions or 
tips from third parties shall be a part 
of the wage. Many decisions in other 
jurisdictions are in the affirmative. 


Commission Embarrassed 
“Practically all decisions holding tips 
a part of the wage do so on the theory 





institute” of the convention was George 
J. Cooper, Detroit, discussing “Recent In- 
novations in Casualty Insurance Policy 
Forms,” particularly the 1939 act per- 
mitting insurers to cover guest passengers 
in public liability contracts although the 
guest passenger virtually eliminates such 


Another speaker at the insurance “legal liability for a motorist 


that the patrons shall help pay the wages 
which are fairly due from an emplover 
to an employe. The industrial commis- 
sion has been charged by the legislature 
with establishing a minimum wage 


for 
waitresses and has set this at $15 a 
week, exclusive of tips. This two-fold 
duty puts the commission in an em- 


barrassing position, 
_ “Tf we advise an employer (1) that the 
time register which the minimum wage 
law requires him to keep shall contain 
only the amount of wages paid to his 
employes and that tips may not make up 
any part of the same, and also advise 
the same employer (2) that for the pur- 
pose of arriving at the workmen’s com- 
pensation rate to which an iniured em- 
ploye is entitled he shall include all tips 
received by the employe from his cus- 
tomers, we are imposing upon the em- 
ployer rather inconsistent 
regulations.” 
Would Avoid Precedent 

“The benefits that would accrue to 
employes by including tips as a part of 
their wages for compensation purposes 
in the comparatively few instances of 
accidental ‘injuries in employments in 
which the custom of tipping prevails 
would be more than offset by the 
aroused opposition of employers to such 
an inconsistent attitude on our part. 
This would furnish employers an argu- 
ment for the inclusion of tips as wages 
in minimum and other wage scales. It 
therefore follows that a decision by this 
commission that tips shall be considered 
a part of the wages due an employe 
* * * would establish a precedent that 
would prove detrimental to many wage 
earners in this state. It is our opinion 
that tips should not be recognized as 
wages in workmen’s compensation 
awards or in minimum wage orders.” 
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R. J. Maclellan Honored on 35th Anniversary 





Robert J. Maclellan, president, Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, was 
honored by his associates at a recent luncheon, the occasion being his thirty-fifth 


anniversary as an official of the company. 


Mr. Maclellan became president of the 


Provident in 1916, following the accidental death of his father, Thomas Maclellan, 


one of the founders of the organization. 


Shown in the photograph above are Judge Alexander W. Chambliss, vice- 
president, who presented Mr. Maclellan with a handsome silver vase as a gift 
of the company; R. J. Maclellan, and W. C. Cartinhour, vice-president-secretary, 
who presented the thirty-five-year Provident service emblem to the president. These 
presentations were made at the luncheon which was attended by officers and 


department heads. 





LIABILITY OF CONTRACTOR 





J. G. Shapiro in Bar Ass’n Talk Finds 
Independent Operator Responsible and 
Leaning Heavily on Insurance 
Speaking before the American Bar 
Association in convention in Philadelphia 
this month on the liability of a contractor, 
Joseph G. Shapiro of Shapiro, Goldstein 
& Brody, Bridgeport attorneys, appended 
to a highly comprehensive presentation 
of his subject certain conclusions, among 
which was that the most important fact 
leading out of this discussion and analy- 
sis was one dealing with protection to 


the employer against liability in the 
various situations referred to. Mr. Sha- 
piro quoted the Connecticut Supreme 
Court of Errors as having said: 

“The possibility * * * that a fire or 


explosion, or similar catastrophe, result- 
ing from the negligence of the employes 
of a charitable institution such as the 
defendant (New Haven Hospital), might 
result in judgments for damages so huge 
as to cripple its work and deprive future 
generations of its benefits, can of course 
be provided against by insurance cover- 
ing such contingency.” 

That, said Mr. Shapiro, is not a novel 
nor an isolated thought. He then quoted 
several questions asked the American 
Law Institute “Reporter” and the an- 
swers given, from which the following 
excerpts are taken: 

“If an independent contractor does 
something negligently is it right in prin- 
ciple that liability should be fastened 
upon the man who practically has no 
control over anything that the independ- 
ent contractor does?” 

In the answer this appears: “In a casé¢ 
of that sort the theoretical liability 
might be enormous, but in point of fact 
if a work of that magnitude is turned 
over to an independent contractor, the 
ultimate liability is borne by the con- 
tractor, For the purpose of a particular 
job or for the purposes of general lia- 
bility any contractor can readily make 
himself solvent by proper insurance. As- 
uming a solvent as well as a carefully 


selected contractor, a plaintiff would be 
foolish not to sue the man who is near- 
est, in the appearance of control at 
least, to the negligence in question.” 

Another question reads: “In many 
cases the rates of insurance are very 
low and can be readily furnished be- 
cause it is assumed that the owner him- 
self is not liable and it is a contingent 
liability, but the seriousness of the ques- 
tion arises when the contractor, who is 
a large company, for some reason be- 
comes insolvent.” 

This answer is given: “Other than the 
simple trouble of seeing that their con- 
tractors are all insured and solvent, this 
is a consideration which, while it would 
not warrant changing the law beyond 
what cases have decided, is a considera- 
tion which is pertinent to our choice 
of the one or the other line of cases.” 

Mr. Shapiro added: “Theoretically an 
employer of an independent contractor 
may be held responsible in so many 
situations that he should enter into con- 
tracts with fear, trembling and distrust. 
\ctually he may, by properly insuring 
the risk, enter into such contract with 
full confidence in its successful con- 
summation.” 





TO PROTECT SERVICE MEN 


Ontario Agents’ Association Will Pay 
Members’ Dues While Away; An- 
nual Convention Oct. 17-18 
The Ontario Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents Association will retain as 
members all who join for active service 
for the duration of the war. Members 
who enlist will have their association 
dues paid and their membership re- 
tained. Besides that, all members leav- 
ing their home district for overseas or 
home defense service will be kept in- 
formed of important developments in 
the insurance business bv the associa- 

tion. 

The annual convention of the associa- 
tion will be held in Toronto October 17 
and 18. 


U. S. F. & G. DIVIDEND 
The United States F. & G. will pay 
its regular dividend of 25 cents a share 
on October 15 to stockholders of record 
September 27. 





James E. Baum Report 
(Continued from Page 52) 


handling of deposits and withdrawals. An 
original adjustment was made which scaled 
down this flat rate for baiaks whose en- 
tire personnel including head offices and 
branches consisted of fifteen or less em- 
ployes. Obviously, this relieved only a 
small number of banks. As a result of 
further negotiations, a lower cost schedule 
was made effective July 29. Annual pre- 
miums for branch offices now scale down 
to as low as $100 per year. It is safe to 
assume that this most recent revision in 
insurance costs will save the banks of this 
country many thousands of dollars.” 


Committee Approves Form 8 But 
Not Form 2 


It has been brought to this committee’s 
attention that, in some states, insurance 
agents are capitalizing on the difference in 
cost of the bankers’ blanket Bonds, Form 
8, revised, and Form 2. Mr. Coate de- 
clared that, “it is erroneous and mislead- 
ing to characterize these two standard 
forms as giving similar coverage. In seek- 
ing protection for individual banks it is 
important to remember the old truism: 
Better to be safe than sorry. Because of 
the restrictive terms in the Form 2 Bond 
(even though they may seem unimportant 
to the smaller banks), the insurance com- 
snittee has not approved it for primary 
coverage, while it has approved the Bond 
Horm 8, revised.” 


Urges Legislative Action on Standard 
Fire Policy 

In discussing the proposed revisions con- 
tuined in the new standard fire insurance 
policy which were reported at Houston 
in the Fall of 1938 and approved by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at San Francisco last June, Mr. 
Coate stated that the new standard form 
will benefit by comparison with existing 
forms in all but two or three states. “In 
almost every state,” he said, “the adoption 
of this proposed form will require legisla- 
tive action, since the fire policy now in use 
is invariably prescribed by statute. 

“If bankers throughout the country are 
to reap the benefits of the new form, it 
behooves state associations to act. Steps 
must be taken toward legislation to make 
the new fire policy effective in their re- 
spective states.” 

Bank’s Liability to Depositors on 

Payment of Forged Checks 


Mr. Coate then discussed another item 
on the A. B.A. program which should 
appear on the “must” legislation for the 
protection of banks. This is the recom- 
mended act fixing the liability of a bank 
or trust company to its depositor for the 
payment of forged, altered or raised 
checks. He said: “Nearly every state 
places some time limitation on the banks’ 
liability for forged or altered checks, but 
the recommended statute is necessary to 
safeguard the interests of banks in about 
fifteen states in which it has not been en- 
acted.” 

In his concluding remarks. Mr. Coate 
said: “We have seen amazing insurance 
progress in recent years. But I want to 
take just a minute to point out the fallacy 
of any gloating over the record to date. 
Without robbing the A. B.A. of any of 
its just praise, it is important always to 
remember that low insurance rates are im- 
possible without low insurance losses. 
Losses, in turn, reflect directly upon in- 
dividual banks upon the care and 
thought and real hard work that are 
poured into the protection of banks against 
banditry, embezzlement, swindle and fire. 
It would be a fundamental mistake to de- 
pend upon insurance instead of vigilance. 
It requires a certain amount of skepticism, 
and even mistrust, to discover weaknesses 
in the armor of protection which should 
surround every modern bank. Almost every 
bank loss is preventable—through care- 
ful study of individual bank procedure 
and personnel management. I urge you 
to enlist further cooperation of local law 
enforcement groups to provide for the 
safety of your own banks. Remember— 
low insurance rates are only the effect. 
Minimum bank losses are the cause of this 
substantial annual saving.” 


| 
C. A. DeLeeuw and Staff 


Join Service Review, In 


Service Review, Inc., inspection a 
with main offices in’ New York Go 
added to its staff this week Charles 
DeLeeuw, who for the past two 
has been president of Central Sees 
Bureau, Inc., operating in the a 
politan N. Y. area. Mr. DeLeeuy “ 
all the service facilities of his hee 
are joining forces with Service Review 
Inc. as of October 1, 1940. He has se 
in the inspecting business since 1931. 
being a special representative of Edris 
Service Corp. up until 1938 when he wen 
“on his own.” 

Service Review, Inc., established . 
1928, maintains ten branch offices jn 
principal cities of the East and Mid. 
west. This year is shaping up as the 
best year since its organization. 


Aircraft Ordess 


(Continued from Page 52) 


details of second being awaited; Aetn 
Casualty & Surety Co., through its Lo; 
Angeles branch office. Also $3,5000 
for flying boats from the Australian 
government. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica 
Calii., amount of contract: $20,22918) 
and $9,602,384. United States Guarantee 
Co., Ashbrook-Clevidence, Los Angele 
brokers; bond for first amount written 
Brokers declined to give any facts, 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Downey, Calif. 
amount of contract: $29,494,633 and $7. 
488,782; bonds being written by National 
Surety Corp., in New York office. 

North American Aviation, Inc, Los 
Angeles, amount of contract: $11,335,631 


United States Guarantee originating 
company on bond already written 
through Johnson & Higgins, brokers 


All information refused. 
Including these latest contracts some 
of the backlogs of the companies are 
as follows: Consolidated, $220,000,00: 
Vultee, $90,000,000; Douglas, $300,000,00 
$70,000,000 Contract in Seattle 
Largest aircraft contract reported for 
the week is that of $70,000,000 for Boeing 
Aircraft Co. in Seattle. It is a War 
Department contract to manufacture 
planes under the National Defense pro- 
gram. American Surety through its 
Seattle branch office is the originating 
company on the bond and premium is 
estimated at $176,000. This office of 
American Surety is in charge of C. H 
Melrose, resident vice-president, and K 
F. Warnock, manager. 





BUFFALO TO HAVE SCHOOL 

At the September 9 meeting of the 
Casualty & Surety Club of Buffalo, 
President J. Ellsworth Buck announced 
that a school will be started by the club 
in October to prepare candidates for 
state examinations for agent or broker 
James Arnott was appointed chairman 
of the school, assisted by John Tiernon 
The club will elect officers at its Octo- 
ber 14 meeting. 


CANADIAN OFFICIALS MEET 

The Association of Superintendents 0! 
Insurance, Canada, while having abar- 
doned plans for a 1940 conference, held 
an executive session in Winnipeg last 
week, at which purely business matters 
of a routine nature were discussed and 
various reports were presented. 


Cont’! Casualty 


(Continued from Page 55) 





service law in time of peace and prior 
to a declaration of war, or the com 
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mencement of hostilities. This clarifice 
tion is not to be construed to meat 
that the company waives any such policy 
restrictions in the event of a declare 
tion of war, or the commencement of 
hostilities. 

“It should also be understood that a 
territorial restrictions contained in ol 
policies are applicable to insureds ® 
service under the selective service law. 
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